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From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


The following paper on the cultivation of wheat, 
was read before the Agricultural nape of’ this 
State at its meeting in February last, by H. Hick- 
ock, Esq. of Rensselaer county: ‘ 

There are two causes which, when our winters 
are open, operate injuriausly on wheat crops.— 
One is, the high and dry winds, which prevail in 
March; these blow off the soil in many situations, 
and by leaving the roots of wheat exposed, occa- 
sion their destruction. Another cause, is the 
heaving of the soil, occasioned by the alterations 
of cold and warm weather. The water in the 
soil, in the act of freezing, expands and raises up 
the earth, and also the roots of the wheat plants 
which the earth embraces when a thaw succeeds, 
the earth being heaviest, falls down first and leaves 
the roots of the wheat a little elevated, and by re- 
peated changes of the weather, the roots are so far 
thrown out as to perish. 

Farmers, when convenient, usually sow their 
winter 0% early in September, upon a supposi- 
tion which guides their common practice, that 
grain thus early sown withstands best the action 
of unfavorable seasons. This supposition, is 
founded upon the very plausible theory, that as 
the oldest roots will be longer and more numerous 
and take a firmer hold of the soil than those which 
are younger, they. will be less exposed to be 
thrown above it, and at the same time, from their 
strength, be more tenacious of life. But expe- 
rience informs us, that wheat, sown as late as the 
first or even the second week in October very often 
survives with less injury than that which is sown 
in the early part of September. Indeed farmers 
very generally admit, as the result of their expe- 
rience, that rye, whose laws of vegetation must 
be nearly the same as those of wheat, sown so 
late in the season as barley to come up, is most 
likely to withstand an unfavorable winter. Still 
the very plausible theory, which has been men- 
tioned, very generally induces them to sow rye 
early as well as wheat, in direct opposition to con- 
clusions, which have. been drawn from actual ob- 
servation. 

An experiment was made last autumn for the 
purpose of collecting some further information on 
this subject. On the first day of September last, 
I excavated a spot of ground six feet square. On 
the one side, the excavation was about six inches 
deep, on the opposite side, its depth did not exceed 
one inch. Seed wheat was placed over the bot- 
tom, so that the kernels were about four inches 
distant from each other, the excavation was then 
filled up. The soil was a suitable mixture of gra- 
vel, sand and clay, for wheat; and of ordinary fer- 
tility. ‘This was the latter part of the extreme 
drought which prevailed last summer, and the soil 
was dry, warm and finely pulverized before it was 
thrown on the wheat. The circumstances, ex- 
cept the extreme dryness of the soil, were highly 
favorable to the vegetation of seed at the 
greatest depth in the earth. On the fourth of the 
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month there was a heavy shower which not only 

wet the soil, but beat it down close and hard. On 

the ninth of the month, the plants began to show 

themselves; but none come up from a greater depth 

than about three and one-half inches. Two or 

three days after the second leaf had displayed it- 

self, some of the roots were taken up and exam- 

ined. It now appeared that nearly an inch below 

the surface of the ground, a new joint was found 
which was the basis of the second leaf, and also 

of anew system of roots. There were now two 
tiers of roots; the seed or knot adjoining it, had 
generated the lower tier, and the new joint the up- 
per one. These two tiers orsystems of roots were 
connected together by a root resembling a cord or 
thread, and in one instance, I cut off this connect- 
ing thread and transplanted the upper part. This 
grew with little apparent check from its curtail- 
ment; but the under part died, although the soil 
above it was opened so as to afford it the advanta- 
ges of air and solar heat. On the 20th day of 
September, I examined another plant, which had 
its regular formations as omanel and, what was 
not expected, a blade was discovered about an inch 
long, which had started from the lower system of 
roots and would doubtless have found its way to 
the surface, had it not been disturbed, It is to be 
remarked, that this plant sprung from seed placed 
under cover of nearly four inches of soil, which 
was about an inch deeper than any of the other 
plants examined, and that some of the tops of the 
wheat plants had been eaten off and trodden down 
by accidental intrusion; a fact unregarded at the 
time. On the 26th day of September I examined 
another root, expecting to see the blade from be- 
low more perfectly developed, none however was 
discovered; but a third tier of roots was found at 
the surface of the ground, which proceeded trom 

the second as that had from the first system of 
roots. On the 16th day of October I placed some 
seed wheat about two inches in the ground; their 
delay in coming up induced me to suppose that 
they had perished from cold and wetness; but at 
the expiration of three weeks they made their ap- 

pearance, and although the ground remained open 

several weeks longer, no second leat’ appeared, of 
course no joint or second system of roots had been 

formed. The very different formations in the roots 

of wheat, which this experiment has disclosed, 

proceeded from causes appropriate and capable of 
being ascertained, but to distinguish them with 

certainty, other trials must be made and conducted 

with greater accuracy than the one of which an 

account has been given. 

From these experiments, though inaccurate, 
some conclusions may perhaps be drawn of prac- 
tical use. All plants which live over winter, pos- 
sess an apparatus, by which they supply them- 
selves, in autumn, with food for their sustenance 
inspring. ‘This food consists mostly of saccha- 
rine matter, which is enclosed in a proper rece 
cle. When this receptacle is tormed near the sur- 
face of the earth, the fermentation of its contents is 
excited by frequent changes of weather, the sac- 
charine matter is decomposed, and the plant pe- 
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rishes from the want of food, and perhaps also 
from a rupture of’ its vessels. 

All wheat, shallow-sowed, must have its reser- 
voirs of food but slightly covered with soil, and of 
course they are fully exposed. When wheat is 
sown early at any depth, a second, and sometimes 
a third system of roots is formed within an inch 
of the surface. In these, many stems originate, 
each of which has its receptacle of nourishment 
at its base, and it is quite certain that in most in- 
stances, the food, which was contained in the seed 
and the adjoining knot is entirely exhausted by 
the supplies of nourishment it aflords the upper 
portions of the plant. The life of early sowed 
wheat must then, like that which is shallow sowed, 
depend upon the preservation of the reservoirs of 
saccharine matter which are placed at or near the 
eurface of the ground, and of course exposed to 
the unfavorable action of variable weather during 
winter. 

Wheat which is late sowed, generates no se- 
cond blade or new system of roots, and of course, 
the nourishment for spring’s use is retained in the 
receptacle which adjoins the seed. If then we 
sow sufficiently late in autumn, and place the seed 
deep in the soil, we shall provide every security 
against the hazards of bad weather, which the na- 
ture of the case admits of. 

In the ordinary course of husbandry, some of 
the wheat is necessarily deposited at considerable 
depth in the soil, and when this takes place suffi- 
ciently late in the season, the receptacle of food 
will be protected by its covering of earth, and a 
partial crop will often be realized, although there 
may be, when the spring opens, no signs of life on 
the surface of the field. In such cases as the de- 
struction of the blade, which issues from the seed- 
roots in autumn can be of little importance, one 
would suppose that the surviving plants will grow 
the more vigorously, from their being less in num- 
ber, and by tillering produce many stems with 
large well filled ears; such, however is not the 
fact; usually the stems are single and the heads 
are not large. To account for this, it must be 
recollected, that after the ground has thawed in 
the spring, the earth settles and often becomes 
so extremely hard that doubtless many plants 
die, in their struggle to overcome the opposing 
resistance, and the surprise is, that any one 
should possess vigor enough to protrude even 
a single stem through the hard earth that co- 
vers it. 

From this view of the subject, the practice may 
be recommended, of eflectually harrowing the field 
in the spring after the ground has settled, in order 
to supply the plant with fresh air, and give a free 
— to its upward growth. After the harrow 

as been used, the roller ought to be employed to 
reset such roots as have been displaced and dimin- 
ish the evaporation of moisture. 

In England, a wheat plant has been taken up, 
separated into eighteen parts and replanted, and 
by successive divisions and replantations, a crop of 
three and one-third pecks of wheat was obtained 
in less than eighteen months from the time the 
seed was sown. If the roots of wheat can be so 
minutely divided and successfully replanted, there 
is little danger that the freest use of the harrow 
can be injurious, provided the roller be also used. 
The fact appears to be, that nothing is necessary 
to thevernal growth of the plant, but the pre- 
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servation of the apparatus which contains the 
saccharine matter, which is its proper vernal 
food; so that if the roots and top be cut off, and 
the bulb be planted ina genial soil, the plant will 
grow. 

Notwithstanding the arguments which have 
been urged in favor of sowing wheat late, it must 
be conceded that when early sown and our fields 
are cultivated in the usual manner, it produces the 
largest crop, if it survive the cold season. Whether 
such improvements may not be made as to combine 
the benefits of a sure and large crop, is a question 
still open to investigation; the probability is, that 
both advantages may be secured, by a more correct 
knowledge of the proper time to sow, and of the 
best methods of culture. 

In the first volume of the transactions of the so- 
ciety for the promotion of agriculture, arts and 
manufactures, instituted in the state of New 
York, it is stated that in Huntington, Suffolk coun- 
ty, fifty-two bushels of wheat had been raised by 
manure on an acre of Jand, and Mr. Downs is 
said to have raised, on a poor, gravelly, dry’ soil, 
by the use of’ fish as a manure, at the rate of 128 
bushels of rye per acre. In this case, the rye 
would doubtless have lodged and been of little val- 
ue, were it not that it was twice eaten off by his 
neighbors’ sheep which broke into the lot; once 
when the rye was 9 inches high, and again when 
it was about 6 inches high. 

The production of so Targe a crop of wheat and 
of rye must have proceeded from causes which 
are steady and uniform in their operations, and if 
all the circumstances which had occurred to pro- 
duce them had been distinguished and noted down, 
similar crops might have been again raised. Some 
things which oceurred during the cultivation of 
this rye crop may be ascribed to accident or chance, 
so far as Mr. Down’s sagacity was concerned, 
but the causes which proximately occasioned the 
crop, did not work by accident or by chance, but 
agreeably to the laws or rules trom which they 
neverdeviate. This uniformity of operation lays 
the foundation for making future discoveries, and 
brings within the grasp of our faculties the know- 
ledge of increasing our crops by methods the least 
laborious and expensive. 

The period may arrive when the farmer shall 
pursue his methods of culture with an anticipation 
of the consequences which will result, analagous 
to that of the mechanician in the construction of 
a machine, and when, by direct means, he shall 
produce greater crops than ever were obtained by 
mere empirical trials. 

Time was when the greatest philosophers taught 
the doctrine, that all things pertaining to the sur- 
face of the earth were too irregular and too much 
under the government of chance, to admit of sci- 
entific inquiry; this error has, within the two last 
centuries, been dispelled. Buta similar error, in 
regard to rural affairs, is embraced by almost all 
our practical farmers, and the task of correcting 
and exposing it is devolved, it would seem, upon 
the unaided efforts of a few individuals. Here 
then is the difficulty. 


From the Rochester (N. Y.) Daily Democrat. 
UNPARALLELED SPEED UPON THE CANAL. 


On Saturday, some forty or fifty of our citizens 
took a ride upon one of the new line packet boate, 
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designed to run between this city and Buffalo. 
The boat is made considerably narrower than the 
ordinary packets; is exceedingly light, and finished 
inthe most elegant manner. It is a sample of the 
workmanship of our enterprising and faithful fellow 
citizen, Seth C. Jones, who has for some time, we 
understand, been of opinion, that a boat might be 
so constructed as to be drawn by horse-power, at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles to the hour. The 
test on Saturday was a delightful realization of 
the fact. Although the horses were unaccustomed 
to the business, and for four or five miles of the dis- 
tance, were exceedingly fractious and hard to 
manage; the ride was completed in two hours and 
thirty-four minutes, a distance of twenty-four miles, 
including changes of horses and a short stop at 
Spencer’s Basin. It is found by experiments, that 
when the boat is propelled at the rate of seven 
and a half or eight miles to the hour, it rides upon 
the swell, creates less commotion in the canal, 
than the common packets at four miles tothe hour, 
and requires, we believe, about the same power 
to draw it. An enterprising company has been 
formed to run a daily boat of this size to Buffalo, 
leaving Rochester after breakfast and going 
throug by daylight, a distance of ninety-five 
miles! This will be “going ahead” on the “rail 
road principle,” and those who are going from this 
to Buffalo, or from Buffalo here, we think it will 
not be difficult to say how they will go. 





Extracts from an Address to the Essex County Agricultural So- 
ciety. 


ON IRRIGATION. 


By Esrenezer Mose tey, President of the Society, 
September 25, 1834. 


The committee of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, on Irrigation, consisting of Daniel P. King, 
Hobart Clark and Moses Newell, report:— 

That their attention was invited by Mr. Ebene- 
zer Jenkins of Andover, to four acres of mowing 
land on which he has been making an experiment 
in irrigation. The field is a sandy gravel, the kind 
of soil most capable of improvement by watering, 
and so situated as to be flowed at pleasure. Mr. 
Jenkins bought of a neighbor the use of the wa- 
ter and the privilege of digging through his pas- 
ture for ten years, for twenty dollars; he then 
built a dam across a constant stream and made a 
channel about fifty rods in length; by means of 
this and other smaller ditches, he conducts the wa- 
ter on his field in such quantities and at such times 
as he thinks proper. Mr. Jenkins states that it is 
his practice to bringthe water on the last of April, 
and to stop flowing about the 25th of June. In 
the spring of two years out of the four that his 
land has been in a course of experiments, he has 
applied a very light top dressing. The experi- 
ment has been successful and creditable to the en- 
terprise of Mr. J: the average crop of grass for a 
number of seasons, according to the statement of 
several disinterested and judicious farmers, had not 
exceeded 10 cwt. to the acre: for three years past 
it was nearly equal to 30 cwt. and the present sea- 
son, was judged to be two tons to the acre; the 
quality of the hay is good, and it would command 
a fair price in the market. 

Irrigation, though long and extensively prac- 
tised in other countries, has been but seldom at- 
tempted here. That it might be profitably em- 








loyed by many farmers is probable: that it haa 

een so employed by Mr. J. is certain. We will 
offer him a few suggestions; if the trial should not 
prove them to be improvements, he will have ths 
additional merit of having extended his experi- 
ment, and having proved many things, he can hold 
fast to that which is good. 

We think he should commence flowing earlier 
in the spring, and draw off the water sooner than 
the 25th of June; his grass would be ripe earlier, 
and by bringing on the water directly after the 
hay is housed, he would probably secure a heavy 
second crop. If his top dressing were applied in 
the fall instead of the spring, it would protect the 
grass in- the winter, and might be productive of 
greater advantage. Mr. J. in his statement re- 
marks that “observation and judgement are required 
to know how and when to apply the water,” we 
agree with him, and offer our hints with some dis- 
trust of our ability to advise him. The writers on 
the subject whom we have consulted, recommend 
a course diflerent from his in some respects. ‘They 
say that the night, and cool or cloudy weather are 
to be preferred for bringing on the water. They 
also give a general rule, that no water should be 
applied, (unless in time of drought,) when the 
grass is tall and nearly full grown, as it might 
cause it to lodge, might make it gritty, or give it 
an unpleasant taste. 

In our opinion Mr. Jenkin’s experiments and 
statement are satisfactory, and entitle him to a pre- 
mium of $20 00 

Respectfully submitted by, 


DANIEL P. KING. 
New Rowley, Sept. 25th, 1834. 


Ebenezer Jenkin’s statement, to the Committee of 
the Essex Agricultural Society, on Irrigation. 


GeNTLEMEN—I present you with the following 
as a statement of my method of irrigating my 
mowing land. In the spring of 1831, 1 purchased 
of a neighbor for twenty dollars, the privilege of 
conducting the water from a constant brook, 
through his pasture, for the term of ten years: I 
then made a canal or ditch about fifiy rods in 
length, after constructing a wooden dam across the 
brook; and on the 3lstof April conducted the wa- 
ter on to one acre of sandy field land. This land 
has a gentle. slope towards the .south, had been 
four years in grass and the average crop wae about 
one half ton. 1 stopped the flowing of the water, 
June 25th. The hay when made was estimated 
by judicious neighbors to be two tons. 

In 1832, I continued and extended the experi- 
ment. On the acre above named, | obtained about 
two-thirds as much hay as last year. On the two 
acres, covered with water, for the first season, I ob- 
tained by estimation three tons of clover hay. 
Method of flowing the same as in 1831. 

In 1833, I applied a light top dressing of com- 
post manure, which I obtained by ploughing a 

ard where I had watered my cattle one winter. 
t amounted to about four cords, was mixed fine, 
thrown into a heap where it laid through one 
winter, and was spread in the spring. I obtained 
this year by estimation from 23 to 27 cwt. per 
acre. 

In 1834, in the spring, I spread on about four 
acres eight cords of compost manure which I 
bought for &2 50 per cord. The water was used 
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as in former years. Thecrop of hay has been es- 
timated by several farmers at from 30 to 40 cwt. 
per acre. 

Jt is not in my power to detail accurately the 
manner of using the water, as no two seasons 
are alike. Observation and judgement are re- 
quired to know how and when to apply the water. 
1 let the water on whenever we have a severe 
shower, for the benefit of the wash, which as 
you will perceive on viewing the land and brook, 
is great. I consider the water of greater benefit 
when the sun shines, than in cloudy weather at the 
same temperature, as the water draws the sun, 
and the warmer the water is, the faster the grass 
will grow. In the season of 1832 the. frequent 
rains deceived me: on such sandy land we have 
seldom rain enough to supply the wants of the 
grass: in that year I think I did not bring on wa- 
ter enough. The actual expense of my experi- 
ment and the top dressing I have named, I esti- 
mate at €58. 

Respectfully submitted by, 


EBENEZER JENKIN’S. 
Andover, Sept. 11th, 1834. 


From Featherstonhaugh’s Geological Report. 


IMPORTANCE OF GEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
TO MINING OPERATIONS, 


It ‘may also be instructive to observe here that 
the eastern coal field of the southern states, with 
which we are acquainted in Virginia and Ala- 
bama—in the former of which states it has alrea- 
dy become a source of great wealth, giving con- 


stant employment to locomotive power and ship- 
ing—may reasonably be inferred, from some 
known partial indications, to be continuous be- 


tween those points. I can confidently assert, from 
oa inspection, that there is a very promising 
ine of continuity between those extreme points; 
and the bituminous coal, of a very fine quality, 
may reasonably be expected to be found in situa- 
tions where it does not crop out on the surface. As 
an evidence of the confidence which may be placed 
in geological indications, I consider it important 
to mention, in a brief manner, a coal mining op- 
eration now conducting in England—and which 
had just been commenced during a visit I paid 
that country in 1826—upon the sole ground of an 
entire confidence placed in geological principles, 
and without any indication whatever of coal crop- 
ping out on the surface. A shaft was sunk at 

foukwearmouth, near Sunderland, in the coun- 
ty of Durham through a group of calcareous rocks 
which were supposed, from the immutability 
which rocks are believed to preserve as to the order 
of superposition to each other, to overlie certain 
coal veins existing in the contiguous parts of the 
country. The shaft was sunk 344 feet beneath 
the surface before any coal was found; they then 
reached a small seam of one and a half’ inches in 
thickness. This occurred in 1831, after encounter- 
ing incredible difficulties in stopping an influx of 
water that had frequently almost overpowered 
them. They proceeded to a depth of one thou- 
sand feet, when it became necessary to invest 
more — in pumps of greater capacity, and 
this without meeting more coal. But the propri- 
etors had confidence in their operations, and, 
amidst the loudly expressed doubts of many of 
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their friends, persevered until, at a depth of 1,478 
feet below the level of high water mark, they 
reached a very valuable seam of fine coal, and are 
actually now carrying their shaft to a depth of one 
thousand eight hundred feet, in order to reach a 
vein of coal long worked in other situations, and 
which they are confident will be found within that 
depth. This vein, when reached, will repay all 
the outlay of capital, and become a source of great 
wealth. 


——— 


From a Dublin Paper. 


IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY.—RE- 
FUSE OF COAL GAS. 


The scientific researches of Messrs. Enderby 
have changed this useless, and indeed expensive- 
ly encumbering material to the holders, (as they 
were prohibited from even throwing it away, under 
considerable penalties on account of its pernicious 
qualities in the river or its offensive ones in air) 
into a valuable commodity. ‘The material by a 
simple process of purifying will be of most essen- 
tial service where intense light is required. The 
light it gives is only to be surpassed in brilliancy 
here a stream of hydrogen and oxygen is in 
combustion upon lime, or phosphorous is burnt in 
oxygen. Such being the fact it will be found most 
valuable in the lighthouse, and save many a ma- 
riner from a watery grave. It is also equally ap- 
plicable to street or factory lights. Its leading 
recommendations are these—first, its cost is 
about one-tenth of gas viz; a light equal to a large 
cockspur burner can be procured jor eight hours, 
at an expense of three halfpence. Second no 
wick is required, the lamp requires nothing but re- 
plenishing the receiver. ‘Third, it has no, oflen- 
sive smell while in a state of combustion. The 
lamp is made of tin or any other suitable metal 
and the material flows into a cup; a stream of air 
is admitted through the centre of the flame, and a 
double cone open atthe apex is placed upon it and 
the light is regulated by acock. In the absence 
of this arrangement, it will hardly keep in a state 
of ignition. 


From the American Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Ravensworth, March 25, 1834. 


Dear Sir—I have thought it not impossible, that 
in the present depressed state of agriculture, the 
following estimate of the profits of a farm devo- 
ted exclusively to sheep, might be of service to 
some of your numerous readers. I am ‘not, I think 
mistaken, in supposing, that at the price at which 
corn and wheat now sell, they cannot be advanta- 
geously cultivated on lands yielding less than fif- 
teen bushels of the former, and eight bushels of 
the latter per acre. And yet how many thousand 
of acres, both in Virginia and Maryland, are either 
thus employed at an expense very far exceeding 
their production, or are abandoned as wholly un- 
fit for any agricultural purpose whatever! 

My own experience has satisfied me that lands 
of this description, even of the poorest quality, 
may (if broken and tolerably well watered,) be 
advantageously converted into sheep-walks; and 
bya judicious course of husbandry, be made not 
only to produce a fair interest on the capital in- 
vested, but to furnish within themselves ample re- 
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sources for their own renovation. To point out the 
means of accomplishing this desirable change is 
the object of the following estimate. 
Very respectiully, yours, &c. 
WM. H. FITZHUGH. 
J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 


Estimate for a Farm devoted exclusively to Sheep. 


A farm, containing 1000 acres of land, under a 
good tence, having a dwelling house and all ne- 
cessary out houses, together with two milch cows, 
two work horses, (or four oxen,) two, breeding 
sows, one thousand sheep, a light wagon, cart, 
gear, ploughs, harrows, hoes, spades, axes, and all 
other necessary utensils, may very readily be pur- 
chased in convenient locations, either in Maryland 
or Virginia for $12,000; which if it yields only six 
per cent. on the purchase money, or $720 nett per 
annum, would be a more profitable and safe in- 
vestment than can be made in any stock in the U. 
States. But it is susceptible of demonstration, 
that with tolerably judicious management, it may 
be made to yield nearly double that amount, and 
be itself annually improved in value. 

The following is the system of management, 
which, after long experience, [ have no hesitation 
in recommending. 

The farm and every thing appertaining to it, ex- 
cept the sheep, being secured at the beginning of 
the year, the first operation should be to throw it 
into three divisions, viz: two fields for grazing, of 
350 acres each, and one of 300 acres, comprising 
the woodland, garden, house lots, and about 100 
acres of open land for cultivation and improvement. 
This arrangment and the necessary fences may be 
completed during the freezing and wet weather of 
January, February and March; while the dry and 
open weather of those months should be devoted 
to ploughing and harrowing about 40 acres of ara- 
ble land; one-half of which may be sown in oats, 
for a crop, by the end of. March, and: the other 
half pa in corn between the Ist and 15th of 
April. 

These operations being completed, there will be 
time enough before the corn requires cultivation, to 
plough, harrow, and sow down in oats, ten acres 
more of the arable land for the purpose of improve- 
ment, by folding the sheep and cattle in them du- 
ring the summer and fall; after which, the chief 
occupation of’ the hands till harvest, will be the cul- 
tivation of the cornand attention tothe sheep, which 
po oy to be purchased and brought on the farm as 
early in May as possible, and together with the 
cattle be folded every night on the oat grounds 
prepared for them, ina pen containing about hall’ 
an acre of land. 

As this business of folding is to be the great 
source of improvement and profit on a sheep farm, 
itought to be managed with the greatest care. No 
danger need be apprehended to the sheep either 
from dogs or disease, provided cattle be always 
folded in the same pen with them, and care be ta- 
ken never to put them up till after sunset, and al- 
ways to turn them out before sunrise. With a view. 
to the rapid and permanent improvement of the 
soil, I consider the following the best possible mode 
of conducting this part of the system. 

When the first fold is sufficiently manured, 





(which will be eight or ten days, the pen should | 
be removed, the ground ploughed, harrowed, and ° 
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sowed down in oats, and ruta baga turnips; and 
the same process be pursued with each succeed- 
ing fold, till the first of August; care being taken 
in the meantime to turn in all that portion of the 
land prepared for folding, on which the oats have 
ripened before the folds have reached them. 

On the Ist of August, the sheep should be di- 
vided into two flocks—one containing the breeding 
ewes and stock weathers; the other consisting of 
the Jambs and such old ewes and weathers as it 
may be desirable to prepare for market. At this 
time too, the folds should be brought back to the 
ground first penned and sowed in oats and tur- 
nips, which will now be covered with a fine 
erowth, and be ready fora second penning. In 
performing this operation two pens must be em- 
ployed for the two divisions of sheep; the lambs 
and the muttons being permitted to occupy each 
pen, in advance, about four days, and the main 
flock following for about the same time. 

Lands thus prepared will be brought to the 
highest possible state of fertility. Such as are 
penned betore the first of September, may be 
sowed down in turnips, for the use of the sheep 
during the winter and spring; and the subsequent 
penning of September, October, November and 
December may be put in rye, wheat, kale, Hano- 
ver turnips, or any thing that vegetates quickly, 
for spring grazing. A piece of the poorest Jand 
on my farm, treated in this way, (except that wheat 
as a crop, was substituted for turnips, oats, &c.) 
fattened me fifty of the best muttons I ever saw; 
vielded 224 bushels of wheat to the acre, and is at 
the end of three years, still covered with a fine 
coat of orchard grass. 

We have now arrived at the period of the year 
in which the sheep are to be put into winter quar- 
ters. For this purpose, the fatted sheep ought to 
be sold off as soon as possible, the breeding ewes 
put to themselves in one of the grazing fields, and 
the rest of the flock in the other, Each parcel 
should be brought up at night into a small lot near 
the house, provided with unildérm shelters, and 
there fed both night and morning, on hay, corn 
tops, blades, or turnips. As the ewes begin to 
yean, which ought to be in March, they should be 
separated, or permitted to run on the ground pre- 
pared for them during the preceding fall; and 
their condition will be very much improved at this 
time by feeding them night and morning with oats 
in the straw, cut up to a proper degree of' fine- 
ness. 

The operations of the next and every subse- 
quent year, will difler from the first only in this, 
that instead of breaking up new ground for an oat 
crop, oats may always be put in the twenty acres 
of corn land and the ten acres of manured land of 
the preceeding year; and the last should always 
be sowed down at the same time in orchard grass 
and clover. ‘Ten acres of highly improved grass 
land would thus be added every year to the re- 
sources of the farm, until at Jength its quantity 
would probably justify the introduction of a few 
choice brood mares, as another source of profit, 
on the farm. 

When the hundred acres first reserved for cul- 
tivation, shall, by this process, be converted into 
grass land, a farther encroachment, to the extent 
of fifty acres, may be made on each of the gra- 
zing fields, the same course of husbandry be pur- 
sued on them as on the first division. 
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The only permanent laborers requisite for such 
a farm as this, would be a man, his wife, and a boy 
old enough to plough. In shearing time and har- 
vest, it might be necessary, perhaps, to employ ad- 
ditional labor. 

The above system is adapted to the poorest de- 
scription of high and broken lands in our country, 
and may be applied toa farm of ary size, from 
two hundred to some thousand acres. I have now 
five farms, stocked with trom two to five hundred 
sheep each, undergoing this process; and after 
experience of many years, and even at the present 
low price of wool, [ have no disposition to change 
my system. 

The following I consider a fair estimate of the 
product, expenditure and profits, of a farm of 1000 
acres, thus cultivated. 


Product. To be used on the Farm. 


20 acres of corn manured in the hill, at 3 
barrels per acre, 60 bbls. 
20 acres of unimproved land in oats, at 5 
bushels per acre, 100 bush. 
10 acres of manured land in oats, at 20 
bushels per acre, 200 bush. 
5 acres of turnips, at 200 bushels per 
acre, 1000 bush. 
Hay, veal, hogs, &c. &c. 


For Sale. 


The wool of 1000 sheep, estimated at 4 
lbs. (in the dirt,) per head, 4000 Ibs. 
An increase of 400 head of sheep, after 
making allowance for casualties, the 
use of the farm, &c. 400 head. 
Supposing every thing made on the farm, except 
the wool and the increase of the sheep, to be con- 
sumed, we shall have for sale— 
4000 Ibs. of wool in the dirt, at 25 cents 
per Ib.—equal to, | 
400 lambs and muttons, at $1 50 per head, 


#1000 
600 


_—s 


Gross sales, $1600 
Krom which deduct— 








For permanent and occasional labor, $200 

For contingencies, 200 , 

— 400 

Nett profit, $1200 

Being ten per cent. on the original investment. 

[ will only add that this amount might, of course, 

be very much increased, by improving the quality 
of the wool. 


Ww. H. F. 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 


USE OF TOADS OR FROGS TO DESTROY BUGS 
IN GARDENS. 


On every square rod planted with cucumbers, 
put a piece of a board flat onthe ground, to pre- 
serve your plants from a striped bug, which some 
seasons is very destructive. This simple experi- 
ment may seem to be novel and ineffectual; but 
the secret of the matter is, the board forms a shel- 
ter for a toad, which hops from under the cover at 
night and destroys the bugs, and during the da 
time may be found by turning over the board. 
Should any one have doubts on the subject, he can 
easily try the experiment. 


Extract from A Guide to a course of Lectures on Geology, de- 
livered in the University of Pennsylvania. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL ROCKS, 
AND STATEMENTS OF THEIR COMPONENT 

PARTS. 


By H. D. Rogers, Professor of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy. 


The whole number of simple minerals. is be- 
tween 300 and 400; of these, however, a very 
small list will be found to comprise the ordinary 
materials of most rocks. 

The following table embraces those minerals 
which occur, mingled together, most frequently in 
nature. They are given nearly inthe order of 
their relative abundance, with the average quanti- 
ty of the several metallic oxides, earths, &c. which 
enter into the composition of each. 


TABLE OF MINERALS, &c. 





a 





a ———————— 


Silica | Alu- 
mina. 


Pot- 
ash 


Soda | Mag- 


nesia 


Lime 


Ox.ot 
Iron 


Ox.of 
mang 


Fluor 
icacid 





99.00 
64.04 
46.14 
45.69 
54.86 
54.25 
42.50 
47.20 
36.03 
27.43 
56.90 
39.69 
61.68 
50.00 
50.00 


Quartz 
Feldspar 
Mica 
Hornblende 
Augite 
Hypersthene 
Serpentine 
Diallage 
Schorl 
Chlorite 
Talc 
Garnet 
Steatite 
Actynolite 
Green sand 


18.94) 
26.16 
12.18 
0.21 
2.25 
1.00 
3.70 
35.82 
17.90 
0.80 
20.19 
0.83 
0.75) 
7.00 
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Chrome 1.25. 
Boracic acid 3.49. 
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Carbonate of lime.—Lime 56.00, carbonic: acid 
44.00. 

Carbonate of magnesia.—Magnesia 48.00, car- 
bonic acid 49, water 3.00. 

Sulphate of lime.—Lime 32.00, sulphuric acid 
46.00, water 22.00. 

Muriate of soda.—Soda 53.44, muriatic acid 
46.55. 

Oxide of iron.—lIron, oxygen. 

Sulphuret of iron.—Iron 47.85, Sulphur 52.15. 


Descriptions of the above Minerals. 


Feldspar.—Its colors are various, but it possess- 
es a peculiar lustre, and a foliated structure, 
which distinguish it easily from other minerals. 
Occurs massive, disseminated and crystallized. 
Itscommon crystallized form, a broad six-sided 
prism, with dihedral summits; an oblique four- 
sided prism; a six-sided prism, terminated by five 
unequal faces. Structure foliated; cleavage in 
two directions; lustre shining, often pearly; trans- 
lucent or nearly opaque; cross fracture conchoidal; 
fragments rhomboidal. Scratches glass. Before 
the blowpipe, on charcoal, in a bright heat, it 
turns glassy, whitish, semi-transparent, and melts 
on the edges into a translucent, frothy enamel, 
with great difficulty. With borax, fuses slowly 
into a clear glass. Withsolution of cobalt, gains 
a biue color on the fused edges. Specific gravit 
2.54. Abundant in the gneiss rock near Philadel- 
phia. 

Mica.—Characterized by the readiness with 
which it splits into extremely thin, smooth, shining 
plates or scales, which are transparent, flexible, 
and highly elastic. Occurs abundantly dissemi- 
nated in grains~ or spangles, also in masses, and 
sometimes in regular six-sided tables. Colors 
various; lustre shining, often pseudo-metallic. It 
is scratched by the knife, but the edges scratch 
ta smooth but not unctuous. Different micas 

iffer in their behavior before the blowpipe; gene- 
rally they are fusible into a gray enamel, but with 
difficulty. Specific gravity 2.7. Abundant in 
the mica slate a few miles up the Schuylkill, also 
in the rock at Fairmount; beautiful masses occur 
near Wilmington. 

Hornblende.—Color dark bottle green, passing 
into black; occurs massive, also sometimes in six- 
sided prismaticcrystals; fracture crystalline, show- 
ing fibres confusedly aggregated; opaque when 
black; translucent on the edges when green; lus- 
tre shining, pearly; powder or streak, green; ex- 
hales a bitter smell when moistened. Before the 
blowpipe, melts with great ease into a blackish 
colored glass. Specific gravity 3.15 to 3.38. 
Found on the Schuylkill, not far from Fairmount. 

Augite.—Prevailing color dark green, some- 
times blackish or yellowish green; also brownish, 
gray, oreven white. Massive, crystallized, and 
in grains. When regular, in six or eight-sided 
— terminated at each extremity by two faces. 

tructure foliated. Lustre glimmering or splen- 
dent. Before the blowpipe, melts into a black 
enamel, with extreme difficulty, and only in mi- 
nute proportions; this property distinguishes it 
from hornblende, which it much resembles in ap- 
pearance. Specific gravity 3.15 to 3.57. Found 
a few miles from Baltimore. 

Hypersthene.—Dark greenish brown or black, 
with pseudo-metallic reflections of a copper red; 





—_ 


massive; structure lamellar; opaque. Powder 
dark greenish gray; yields slightly to the knife; 
scratches glass. Before the blowpipe, on char- 
coal, fuses easily into a grayish green opaque 


glass. Melts easily with borax into a dark green 
glass. Ag~ gravity 3.4. Foundon Brandy- 
wine creek, Delaware. 


Serpentine—Common serpentine is usually 
classed as a simple mineral, though the composi- 
tion of the rock which receives this name is by no 
means definite and uniform. Colors green, yel- 
lowish green, blackish green, brown, bluish gray, 
or reddish, variegated with stripes, veins and 
blotches; generally opaque and dull. Massive; 
tracture uneven, or splintery; hardness extremely 
variable; often gives out the odor of clay when 
breathed on. Heated in a flask, it gives off water 
and turns black. On charcoal, turns white, and 
in a good heat, melts on the thin edges into an en- 
amel. With borax, slowly melts into a clear 

reen colored glass. Gives a red color when 
fused with solution of cobalt. Specific gravity, 
2.5. Bare Hills, near Baltimore; Hoboken, New 
Jersey; West Chester and Montgomery county 
at Easton, Penn. 

Diallage.—Of this mineral there are two species; 
the metalloidal is however, the commonest as an 
ingredient in rocks. It is sometimes called Schil- 
ler spar; its colors are bottle emerald or olive 
green, yellowish or pinchback brown. Lustre ap- 
proaching to semi-metallic. In granular concre- 
tions. Lamellar. Opaque in mass, but transpa- 
rent in leaves. When turned towards the light, 
the colors suddenly appear and disappear, as in 
Labrador felspar. In the flask or matrass, yields 
water, crackles, and acquires a clearer color. Be- 
fore the blowpipe, on charcoal, melts slowly on the 
edges into a gray scoria. With borax, melts with 
much difficulty into a transparent glass, somewhat 
tinged. Some variety infusible before the blow- 
pipe. Specific gravity 3.1. Commonly found in ser- 
pentine. Found near Haverstraw Bay, New York. 

Schorl.—Color velvet or brownish black. Mas- 
sive and crystallized in three, six or nine-sided 
prisms, variously bevelled and striated. Lustre 
glistening, vitreous; brittle; fracture conchoidal; be- 
comes elastic when heated. Before the blowpipe, 
fuses by itself into a frothy mass, and turns white; 
afterwards melts with difficulty into a translucent 
grayish yellow bead. With borax, melts readily 
with effervescence, into a nearly colorless and trans- 
—_ glass. Specific gravity 3. Schorl resem- 

les hornblende, but has a vitreous lustre, a con- 
choidal or uneven fracture and is electric while 
hornblende has a shining, rather pearly lustre, is 
softer, has a splintery fracture, a lamillated struc- 
ture, and is non electric. Found near Baltimore, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. In the gneiss rock near Phil- 
adelphia, at Judge Peters’ quarry above the upper 
bridge—fine specimens8 miles on the West Ches- 
ter road. | 

Chlorite.—Green is the prevailing color, vary- 
ing from dark green to light grayish green, and 
‘generally dull; massive, crystallized, in minute 

hexagonal scales and earthy. Opaque, lustre, 
shining, pearly, soft, unctious; of a darker green 
than tale or epidote. Before the blowpipe on 
charcoal it melts into a black globule, with a dull 
‘surface; with boron forms a dark green glass, does 
| not fuse or froth with soda. Specific gravity, 2.6 
| to 2.9. 
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Chlorite Slate has nearly the same color, with a 
slaty or foliated structure, composed of minute 
scales, less unctuous than tale slate, and more unc- 
tuous than mica slate. Harper’s Ferry; Charles- 
ton, near Boston; near the Falls of the Schuylkill, 
in hornblende rock, with quartz at Willow Grove, 
and laminated near the soap-stone quarry, east 
side of the Schuylkill. 

Talc.—Colors, various shades of green or green- 
ish white, and silvery white, massive in thin plates 
or scales, easily separated; also indurated, and in 
hexagonal plates; flexible, but not elastic; lustre 
shining, pearly; soft, easily cut; very unctuous, 
gives a pearly white streak when rubbed on paper. 
Before the blowpipe, tale generally turns white, 
but does not fuse, the lamine separate; with borax 
it melts with effervescence into a greenish trans- 
parent glass. Mica is flexible and elastic; tale is 
flexible, but not elastic. Specific gravity, 2.8. 
On the Schuylkill about ten miles from Philadel- 
phia, in the soap-stone quarries, with rhombic 
spar, also near Baltimore. 

Steatite, sometimes confounded with soap-stone, 
but improperly. Colors, various dull shades of 
green pale gray, yellow and red; gray is the most 
common, translucent on the edges, massive form- 
ing large beds; fracture ragged or uneven, with 
marks of confused erystallization, translucent on 
the edges; unctuous, can be cut with a knife, very 
soft wiien first taken from the quarry, yields to the 
nail. Before the blowpipe, hardens and turns 
uy but it is not fusible. Specific gravity, 2.7 to 

Soap-stone much resembles steatite; is much 
softer, being some times kneaded like dough when 
first quarried; it also fuses into a white and some- 
what translucent enamel. On the Schuylkill, ten 
miles above Phitiadelphia, connected with tale— 
extensively quarried under the name of soap- 
stone; also abundant in Connecticut, at Somers. 

Garnet occurs in granular masses, andin round- 
ish crystals, with 12, 24 or 36 sides; color reddish 
or blackish brown, opaque or semi-transparent; lus- 
tre glistening; brittle; fracture uneven; before the 
blowpipe, fuses with some difficulty into a blackish 
or greenish globule; with borax formsa glass co- 
lored green by the iron present; froths strongly 

when fused. Specific gravity, 3.69 to 3.76. At 
Haddam, Con. on the east side of Wissa- 
hickon creek, also 14 miles above the falls of 
Schuylkill, in mica slate. | 

Actynolite.—Colors, green, sometimes deep and 
beautiful; also dark green and brownish. Occurs 
in wedge-shaped concretions and four-sided flat- 
tened prisms, often deeply striated, brittle, fracture 
fibrous; singularly harsh to the touch; lustre high- 
ly shining, silky; translucent; scratches glass. On 
the first application of heat it turns deep brown, af- 
terwards melts into a greenish gray glass. Its color 
will distinguish it from hornblende, which it much 
resembles in form. Epidote is of a lighter or more 
yellowish green. Near Baltimore, in all its vari- 
eties; at Concord in Pennsylvania, in large 
masses; on the Wissahickon, ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, in green needle-shaped erystals, in stea- 
tite. 

Carbonate of Lime.—The forms and external 
appearance of this mineral, are extremely various. 
Its prevailing color, however, is white, or grayish 
white; it occurs compact, massive, granular, crystal- 


—————- ——— en 


readily by the knife in the direction of the natural 
joints, forming rhombs, with smooth polished faces, 
transparent or translucent; cross fracture uneven, 
but difficult to be obtained, from the ease with which 
it divides at the natural joints, scratched by. the 
knife. Heated alone in the flask or matrass, yields 
no moisture. Before the blowpipe, on charcoal, 
infuses, if ture; does not tinge the flame, but glows 
with peculiar brightness when the carbonic acid 
has been driven off. Loses by complete calcina- 
tion about 43 per cent.—becomes caustic, heats 
with water, and acts as an‘alkali: Effervesces 
when dropped in acids. Specific gravity 2.7. Its 
localities are extremely numerous. Some beauti- 
ful varieties are found at Lockport, New York. 
Carbonate of Magnesia.—The crystallized va- 
riety is white, in delicate needle-shaped crystals, 
diverging and having the Justre of satin. The 
compact variety is gray or yellowish; either irreg- 
ular or sponge-shaped; a splintery or a flat con- 
choidal fracture nearly opaque; yields to the nail; 
adheres to the tongue; dissolves slowly in sulphu- 
ric acid with effervescence. Before the blowpipe, 
infusible, but hardens so as to scratch glass—it 
then acts on moistened turmeric paper, like an al- 
kali. Specific gravity 2.7. Occurs frequently 
combined with carbonate of lime. Bare Hills, 
near Baltimore. 

Sulphate of Lime.—Gypsum, occurs massive, 
crystallized, granular, fibrous and compact; pre- 
vailing color white; sometimes gray, yellowish 
and reddish. Crystals flat, or six or eight-sided 
prisms, but oblique terminations; cleave easily into 
lamine, which are flexible but not elastic; lustre 
shining, pearly; very soft; yields to the nail; fre- 
quently colorless and highly transparent. In the 
matrass, alone, gives off water, and becomes 
milky white, if pure. Meltsinto anenamel. On 
charcoal decomposes in the inner flame, after which 
it acts like an alkali. With borax, effervesces, 
and melts into a clear glass of a brownish yellow 
color when cold.: Specific gravity 2.3. Nova 
Scotia, Niagara and west of New York} found 
also in the Jersey marl. 

Muriate of Soda.—Common table salt is too 
well known to require description. As native rock 
salt, it occurs in great quantities beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and exists in a state of solution in in- 
exhaustible quantities in the formations of the 
western states. 

Green Sand.—Color, various shades of green, 
from pretty bright grass green to deep olive green, 
and almost to greenish black: it has sometimes a 
dull greenish blue shade. Occurs in loose grains, 
about the coarseness of gunpowder, which the 
darker kinds much resemble. - When on moist, 
can be kneaded between the fingers. Between 
the teeth has the sensation and taste. of clay. 
Found sometimes alone in extensive beds, at 
others mingled in the loose slate with ordinary 
sand and «mica; is disseminated through the sub- 
stance of various limestone and sandstone rocks. 
It constitutes the green marl of New Jersey, and 
is found extending from that state, south through a 
great range of country, and far west upon the Mis- 
souri. 

Oxide of Iron.—The various iron ores are gen- 
erally too well known to require description here. 

Sulphuret of Tron.—Color, brass yellow, pass- 
ing into steel gray. Occurs in many regular crys- 





line; its fragments are generally rhomboidal; cleaves 


talline forms, but -more usually in that of the cube 
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also irregular, brittle; fracture granular; lustre me- 
tallic, brilliant; too hard to yield to the knife, which 
distinguishes it from suiphuret of copper, which 
yields readily tothe knife. Heated in the fire or 
in an open tube, it exhales the smell of sulphur. 
Is ofien mistaken by the ignorant for gold, but its 
great hardness immediately distinguishes the two. 
Specific gravity 4.7. 
From Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By Wittram Strricktanp, Esq. of Yorkshire. Re- 
ceived 8th March, 1796. 


Mr. Strickland, having been favored with some que- 
ries from the Board of Agriculture, before his late 
visit to the United States of America, in which 
were pointed out objects of inquiry, connected with 
the institution of the Board, and particularly de- 
serving his attention, takes the liberty of returning 
the following answers to them. He is satisfied that 
they are by no means complete, nor as worthy of 
the inspection of the Board as he could have wished 
them to have been; he hopes, however, that the im- 
perfections will prove to arise rather from having 
omitted much, than from having stated that which 
is inaccurate; and that it will be considered, that 
his residence in that country was short, the country 
very extensive, and that other objects demanding 
his chief attention, might be very numerous. 


York, Feb. 27th, 1796. 


“What is the price of land?” 


In taking an agricultural survey of the United 
States of America, our inquiries are rendered more 
easy in one instance, than they would be, in that 


of any other country, from the circumstance of 


one superficial measure only, being there made 
use of, the statute acre of England. As faras I 
could find, no other measure is known or referred 
to; but in other instances, the result will prove 
very different; in Europe, and in England partic- 
ularly, mere locality occasionally excepted, the 
quality of the soil has the chief influence on the 
price, and will in every country efiect it, in pro- 
portion as agriculture is well understood. In Eu- 
rope, the produce of the land is the object of the 
purchaser, or the rent, which to the owner, is the 
same thing; in America, quality of soil has little 
influence on the price; for there, agricultural 
knowledge in general is at the lowest ebb; for un- 
less the land be actually incapable of producing 
any a from being mountain or swamp, the 
uality of itis little considered in the purchase. 
his circumstance I should have been apt to have 
attributed to the great variety of produce culti- 
vated in the country, in consequence of which 
every variety of land would be applicable to some 
of them, had I not observed the same uniformity 
of price, where the kind of articles cultivated was 
much more limited. In America, the price of 
the land is chiefly affected by the vicinity of easy 
conveyance of the produce, orof the great towns 
on the Atlantic, the chief seats of consumption 
and export; but the situation of it on navigable 
waters has always a greater tendency to increase 
the price, than distance from the coast has to de- 
press it. 
One other very essential difference is also to be 
pointed out; in Europe, rent must ever be con- 
Vou. III—26 
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nected with price, and that is influenced by the 
quality of soil; in America, rent is never thought 
of, forland is very rarely let; what instances ot it 
have occurred, and what information I could pro- 
cure respecting it, [ shall hereafier state; but first, 
[ shall proceed to the price; and with that view 
commence with Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. These states, being inso many 
instances circumstanced alike, having no back- 
lands, as called, that is, lands lately taken up or 
settled; being all situated on the sea; all of the 
same early foundation; covered with an uniform 
and abundant population; inhabited by the same 
unmixed race; governed by the same cae prin- 
ciples, and customs; actuated by the same spirit 
of order, industry, economy, and enterprize, may 
properly be taken together, under the general 
name of 


NEW ENGLAND. 


This is universally an hilly country, of irregular 
surface, very rocky, in most parts great masses of 
stone lying on the surface, or starting abruptly 
trom it, but no where what may be termed moun- 
tainous; the green-woods, [green-mountains] as 
they are called, running along the western ex- 
tremity of it, and which are part of that chain of 
mountains which traverse the continent of North 
America, in the north-east and south-west direc- 
tions, are here of no very great height, and 
would, I believe, admit of cultivation in almost 
every part of them; certainly where I crossed 
them in the north-west part of Massachusetts, 
where they by no means come under the descrip- 
tion of mountains. The soil of New England 
has in general a tendency to clay, variously mixed 
with sand and loam, but nothing of a calcareous 
quality is known in any part of it. Ko se 

The country is chiefly applied to the breeding 
and grazing of cattle and sheep; for which, from 
the verdure, and great inclination to produce her- 
bage, it appears to be particularly caleulated. No 
great quantity of grain is grown; I believe not suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the people; so that 
in general the consumption demands import, cer-" 
tainly never admits of export. 

All along the coast of New England, as far 
north as Boston, land sells on an average by the 
farm at from £3* to £3 15s. per acre, and is 
eagerly sought after at that price; much of this 
land is not of a good quality, and all of it greatly 
exposed to the influence of the sea. About Bos- 
ton the price is considerably higher, particularly if 
near the town; a gentleman residing there, has an 
estate within three miles, consisting of three hun- 
dred and eighty acres, divided into two farms, 
which he has great difficulty in letting, and then 
only for £52 10s. per annum of which he does 
not receive more than £30, the rest. being laid 
out in improvements and cultivation; besides 
which, he partly stocks the farms, having twenty 
cows upon them, his property. Supposing the 
land to be. worth £3 15s. per acre, this estate, 





* [have throughout reduced the various denomina- 
tions of money met within the United States, and the 
various currencies of the different states, to sterling; 
in larger sums, omitting minute fractions, but — 
them where their relative proportion to the sum coul 
be of any material value. 
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cows inciuded, does not net more than two per 
cent. 

No person here will rent land. 

About Dudley, laud sells at £6 per acre, and 
upwards. 

About Hartford, it will not produce more than 
three and a half per cent., and it is difficult to let i1 
at that rate. <A gentleman there, eight years 
since, gave £4 10s. per acre for some wood land, 
and has since been oflered £9 per acre for the 
wood only; timber and wood having doubled in 
price, in every part of New England, within ten 
years. 

Very good land about the town of Springfield, 
will let,so as to produce five per cent. About 
Northampton, land, on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut, of most excellent quality, fit for every pur- 
pose of pasturage or cultivation, would sell for 
£5 5s. or £6 per acre; in favorable years this 
land would produce as high as twenty bushels of 
wheat, per acre, but more commonly produces fif- 
teen or sixteen. About Chesterfield, land will sell 
according to situation, from £2 5s. to £4 10s. per 
acre. Here Isawa farm of one hundred and 
eighty acres, which three years since cost £135 
in a very rocky,-steep, and wet situation, but very 
abundant in grass. 

Here, therefore, the average price is £4 per 
acre, and pretty uniformly declines as it is situated 
more inland, except in the instance of the ran 
along the coast, the price of which may probably 
be lessened by its exposure to the sea; and the 
land appears to pay about three and a half per 
ecot. interest. 


NEW YORK. 


This being the state in which the greatest land 
speculations take place, and to which the emi- 
nts from Europe, who have any property, 
ehiefly turn their attention, which from climate, 
the cheapness and plenty of land, the conve- 
nience of transport, the nature of the government, 
and Jaws and manners of the people, seems to 
hold out the most favorable circumstances for set- 
‘tlement, it will require to be particularly examined. 
In the immense range of country in the west part 
of this state, land may be got on very low terms; 
much of it is yet baseby known, and much of it is 
either yet wnlocated, or if located, only by those 
land jobbers who have purchased from the govern- 
ment of the state, vast tracts at Very low prices, 
with a view to sell them again as soon as popula- 
tion should approach their districts. 

The lower part of this state much resembles 
the country last described, being rocky and uneven, 
but in most places admitting of cultivation. About 
fifty miles from the coast, the country is traversed 
by the before mentioned range of hills, called,-pro- 
perly enough, the Highlands of New York; they 
are of considerable but unascertained height, pro- 
bably about one thousand, or one thousand two 
hundred feet, and in many parts are entirely co- 
vered with woods, and apparently never will ad- 
mit of cultivation, and may extend in breadth 
about fifty miles; beyond them is a fertile, beauti- 
ful, irregular country, extending to Albany, and 
thence back many miles to the country now only 
beginning to besettled. The soil much resembles 
that of New England, and has nothing of a cal- 


of North America; and a great quantity of wheat 
is now brought to Albany, from at least an hun- 
dred miles beyond it, grown on the banks and 
branches of the river Mohawk. 

From the state of New York, many parts of 
the continent are supplied with grain; and from 
the city of New York, and the ports on the river 
Hudson, more grain and flour are exported, than 
from any other port in the union, except perhaps 
Philadelphia. Here also grain is cheaper on an 
average than elsewhere, according to the present 
price, by at least sixpence per bushel. 

Fields within two miles of New York will let 
for from £2 14s. to £3 7s. 6d. per acre, to gar- 
deners, &c.; insome instances Iam told at still 
higher prices. An estate within and joining to 
New York, bought five years since for £1575, 
was sold in the summer of 1794 for £7312 10s. 
and was i September, 1794) again selling in 
lots for building upon, and the purchaser expected 
to cleara very large sum. , Another estate near 
New York, confiscated during the war, was pur- 
chased about seventy years since for £956 and 
sold lately for £112,500. 


Phillips’s Manor, which was likewise confis- 
cated, was sold by the state for various prices, 
from Ils. 3d. to £5 12s. 6d. per acre; no average 
for the whole can be drawn, some of it being in- 
capable of cultivation. Near Mount Pleasant, 
£393 15s. was asked for ninety-six acres, of 
which thirty were wood, with a good new house 
upon it worth £56 5s. or per acre £3 10s. Near 
Peckskill, a farm of four hundred and forty acres, 
one hundred of which were cleared land on a 
stream in a valley, the rest wood on mountains, 
not much of which was capable of cultivation, 
but in the woods sixty head of cattle might be 
maintained, would let for £14 per annum, and 
the price asked for it was £393 15s. or per acre 
17s, 10d. 


A farm near Kings Ferry, of two hundred and 
forty acres highly cultivated, well planted with 
fruit trees, in their prime, a good house upon it, 
with every thing in good condition, lately sold for 
£3375 or per acre £14 2s.; but then a conve- 
nient situation for trade added greatly to the 
price. 

At Fishkill, a farm of one hundred and forty 
acres cost £223 15s. or peracre £2 6s. 3d. Close 
to the town of Poughkepsie, land sold at £28 Qs. 
6d. per acre, in small quantities. 


Near Clermont, an English gentleman pur- 
chased five hundred acres for £2812 with a good 
house upon it, which was reckoned in the pur- 
chase at £562 10s. every thing in excellent condi- 
tion, one hundred and fifty acres of it containing 
very fine timber, and the whole lying on the Hud- 
son, or per acre £4 14s. This was reckoned a 
good purchase. 


At Stephen-town, about twenty miles from Al- 
bany, and as many from water carriage, land sells 
at from £2 5s. to £2 16s.per acre. A gentle- 
man in Albany bought a farm near that place, in 
1789, for £22 10s. which he has since sold for 
£393 15s. and supposes it now worth double that 
sum. 

Many tracts in all this country to the westward, 
bought within these few years, have since been 
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sold for ten-fold profit; and in small tracts for muck 
more. 
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An estate of one thousand acres, two hundred 
and fifty of which are best river side land, the rest 
pine land, but level and capable of cultivation, 
and some already cultivated on the Mohawk, op- 
a Schenectady, beautifully situated, with an 

ouse upon it, estimated in the purchase at £562 
10s. is to be sold for £5625; or per acre about £5. 

An extensive patent of excellent land, on the 
Mohawk, belonging to an English nobleman, 
was lately sold for less than 4s. 6d. per acre; 
while ten thousand acres very near it, through 
which the river ran, and which was sold four years 
since for 7s. 103d. per acre, was at the same time 
again upon sale, and the price asked for it £1 Qs. 
6d. Many menof family and fortune in England 
‘possess large tracts in this state, and the land 
speculators of the country are particularly eager 
of dealing with them. 

A gentleman gave, in 1791, £22 10s. for six 
hundred acres of soldiers’ grants, and sold them, 
in 1794, for £331 10s. or lls. per acre. A few 
years after the peace, he gave £16 17s. 6d. for 
one thousand acres in Jellisfonda, which he sold 
in a. 1794, for £393 15s. or per acre 7s. 
10d. : 

Land at Konondaigua, on Seneka lake, which 
in 1789 would scarcely sell for 5d. per acre, two 
years afterwards sold for 2s. 9d.; four years after 
for 6s. 2d.; and I saw some of it sold in 1794, by 
public auction, in tracts of three hundred acres 
and upwards, for 8s. 

A gentleman bought a tract of land in 1792, at 
Konondaigua for 2s. 3d. per acre, which in No- 
vember, 1794, he sold for 9s. to one who pur- 
chased it to sell again. 

A gentleman of rank in England, about the 
year 1790, purchased one million of acres on lake 
Ontario, in what is called the Chenesse country, 
for about Ils. 10d. per acre, which would in No- 
vember, 1794, fetch from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. when 
sold in large tracts of one thousand acres or up- 
wards, and about 13s. 6d. when sold to settlers in 
smaller Se 8 who have ten years credit; pay- 
ing interest at the rate of seven per cent. during 
part of the time, or who purchase on some such 
terms, according to agreement. . 

A person of Hudson, had a large tract on the 
west of Lake Seneka, which he ‘bought of the 
state in 1787, at 74d. per acre, and which, De- 
cember, 1794, sold for 6s. 9d. to a speculator to sell 
again. This landlies the farthest west of any I 
have yet heard of, being sold in this state; be- 
yond it, the country is scarce known. 

A person residing in Upper Canada, has a town- 
ship of land consisting of one hundred and thirty 
thousand acres, at the junction of the Oswegatchi 
and the St. Lawrence, for which he was offered in 
January, 1794, 74d. per acre, having put it up to 
sale at New York, to see whether it was at that 
time of any value; but many people having re- 
moved into that country, in the course of the sum- 
mer, he was offered, in December, 1794, 4s. 6d. 
per acre for it. 

Hence the average price of land, in the old set- 
tled country below Schenectady, (rejecting such 
as being mountainous is little capable of cultiva- 
tion, and such as for mercantile purposes, or 
from being in the vicinity of large towns, is of in- 
creased value) appears to be £3 7s. 10d. peracre, 


and of the new settled country to the west of it, 
9s. 33d. 





lee 


So little land is rented in this state, except in 
the vicinity of towns, that there are no grounda 
on which to state the interest paid by purchases; 
I suspect, however, that it no where exceeds 
three and a half per cent.; but considerable tracts 
of land in the old Dutch patents, are what is here 
called, but improperly, rented; being granted out 
on leases for three lives, renewable on certain im- 
mutable terms, oron very long leases, or leases 
forever, with a certain reserved rent usually in 
wheat, as from filieen to twenty bushels per hun- 
dred acres, with various feudal services and pay- 
ments annexed, of varying and uncertain value; 
but these do not afford sufficient data, on which to 
calculate the rent or interest. Proprietors of 
lands in this state are still in the habits of grant- 
ing them out on similar terms. 


NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 


May very properly be taken together, the for- 
mer appearing, as it were, part of the latter, ex- 
tending eastward towards the sea; great part of it 
is a low, flat, sandy, wet unhealthy country, little 
frequented, and less cultivated. Inland of this tract 
in Jersey and Pennsylvania, is a dry, rising, irreg- 
ular country consisting chiefly of what is here 
called isinglass land, a sandy soil full of micaceous 
particles, glimmer, and tale; from which the sur- 
face of the country, while the sun is shining, ac- 
quires a singular appearance; most of the remain- 
der is a deep red loam approaching to clay, and 
which probably would have most of the properties 
of it, in a climate where there was more wet and 
less sun, is of great fertility, and capable, by pro- 
per cultivation, of producing every thing of which 
the climate will admit. 

This country continues, with considerable vari- 
ations in parts, to the chain of mountains which 
traverse the two states. These mountains are 
chiefly composed of micaceous granite, in some 
places on a limestone or marble base; they run in 
parallel ribs of great height,* and are in general 
very barren, and covered in man — with 
shrubs and trees of humble growth, but divided 
by extensive and fruitful vallies, and may extend 
in breadth about sixty or eighty miles. Beyond 
them to the west is a vast tract of country, said 
to be fertile and fine, but not much known; and 
though the whole of it may perhaps be held un- 
der patents from the state, it is hitherto very thin- 
ly inhabited, and the greatest part of it not at all. 
Lots in the town of Paterston in Jersey, of one- 
fourth of an acre, sell for £15. 

Near Brunswick, an English gentleman gave, 
in the summer of 1795, £2100 for three hundred 
and thirty-four acres of excellent land, fit for every 
pape of cultivation, or per acre £6 5s. This 

eing also in an eligible situation in every respect, 
was thought a reasonable purchase. entle- 
man has two thousand five hundred acres in Jer- 
sey, which he lets, though with some difficulty, 
since so few choose to rent land, in seven farms, 
at a rent which he thinks pays better than at £4 





* The highest ridge of these mountains in New Jer- 
sey, near the banks of the - river Hudson, has lately 
been ascertained to be about 3,500 feet in height, above 
the level of the tide in the river at their foot. ( Trans- 
actions of the Sociely of Agriculture of New York, Vol. 
I. Part, II. p. 139.) 
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per cent. but from this some deductions are to be 
made. Building lots in the principal streets in 
Philadelphia, sell at £60 per footin iront, and are 
from one hundred to one hundred and eighty feet 
in depth; betore I lett Philadelphia, I heard of 
one being sold tor £72 per foot in front. 

Land upon the Delaware, and the navigable wa- 
ters that runinto it,sell in eachstate for from £4 10s. 
to £5 12s. 6d. At two or three miles from water- 
carriage, at £2 14s.to £3 3s. These last prices 
I have found to hold through the greatest part of 
the old settled tracts of Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
but something lower as the situations are less con- 
venient. 

About York, among the Germans, land sells as 
high as £15to £18 per acre; in the neighborhood 
of Lancaster, from £12 to £15; near the town, 
for £18. I sawa considerable farm, one mile and 
a half distant from it, that had just then been pur- 
chased at the last price; water-meadow land will 
sell there for £21 per acre; the industry and par- 
simony of these people having raised the value of 
land in their neighborhood at least two hundred 
percent. 

The best land in Jersey, and in that part of 
Pennsylvania which is east of the mountains, ex- 
clusive of the German tract, may be settled at 
about £4 per acre: they certainly average some- 
thing more than the old part of New York, this 
tract not being mixed with any barren mountains, 
and being less rocky and broken. 

The back-lands of Pennsylvania sell for consid- 
erably less than those of New York: from what 
information I could obtain, [ could not state them 
at more than 3s. or 4s. per acre;a great quantitv 
was upon sale for less; the tenure of them is less 
satisfactory than of those of New York, the titles 
less to be relied upon, and the whole having less 
credit, many egregious frauds having been com- 
mitted upon purchasers, particularly those in Ku- 
rope. 

Very little land is let, few of the people born in 
the country being ever willing to become tenants, 
and farmers from Eagland, who alone would be 
tenants of any value, are very few in number, and 
those, as faras I can find, in general not of a very res- 
pectable description. Custom or ignorance can alone 
cause this objection; since they who purchase land 
purchase it with money that would otherwise afford 
them seven or ¢ight per cent. at the least; whereas if 
they rented fand, it would be at a rate that would 
not pay more to the owners of it, than an interest 
of three or four per cent.;a great gain this to the 
tenant, who would besides have many. indul- 
gencies. So great is the difficulty of procuring 
regular tenants, that people here, who possess 
more land than they choose to occupy, or can cul- 
tivate themselves, are getting much into the way 
of letting it upon shares; asystem which nothing 
but extreme poverty, or extreme ignorance, can 
vindicate. 

This evil is rapidly increasing; an instance of | 
this tenure I have before noticed at Boston. | 
have not yet heard of anyin New York; but in 
Jersey and Pennsylvania instances are too fre- 
quent; to the south of these states I have met with 
none. 

A country thus occupied must ever be in the 
worst cultivation, and both owner and occupier in 
astate of poverty. ‘The terms of this tenure are 
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some instances, the owner finds half the seed, and 
half the live stock, the tenant every thing else; 
and he has half the produce; in other instances, 
the owners find half the live stock, and have one- 
third of the produce, &c. 

W ant of capital in tenants, the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, and their ignorance when procured, 
was the cause assigned for this wretched mode of 
occupation; but it was observed, that under this 
tenure, the owner could command the mode of 
cultivation; and that therefore, such lands were 
better cultivated than others: this, however, pre- 
sumes the landlord to be more intelligent than his 
tenant. The extent of the evils arising from this 
mode of occupancy, many parts of Europe suffi- 
ciently show: wherever it is found, poverty, and 
the worst of cultivation attend it, as ever must be 
the case, where the interest of the owner and the 
occupier are at eternal variance; here, the owner 
purchases the worst of stock, because it is the 
cheapest, and another is to have the management 
of it; and the occupier bestows the least labor, 
because another is to have half the profit of it. 
It was scarcely to have been expected, that such 
a system should have crossed the Atlantic. 


May with propriety be joined together. The 
former is of small extent, and occupies only one- 
half of that peninsula which lies between the two 
great estuaries of Delaware and Chesapeake, 
each side of which peninsula much resembles the 
other. ‘The whole of Delaware, and the adjoin- 
ing part of Maryland, is a low country, apparent- 
ly the creation of waters. It has in general a ten- 
dency to sand, is not much elevated above the sea, 
is fertile upon the coast, but swampy and _ barren 
within land. That part of Maryland that lies up- 
on the opposite side of the Chesapeake, is in gene- 
ral sandy and gravelly; in places elevatea into 
hills generally barren; and much worn out with 
the cultivatior of tobacco. 

The farther it proceeds west, till it arrives at the 
mountains, the more fertile it becomes, is less 
sandy, and at last, about Frederick, changes to 
that rich, red, friable loam, befcre noticed in the 
last states, here generally lying upon a steatite 
or soap-rock, which in many places rises to the 
surface. ‘These two states are the first in proceed- 
ing towards the south, in which negroes abound, 
and in which the evils of slavery first appear, 
though here laying no very heavy burden upon 
those who are doomed to bear it; and here, sla- 
very is rapidly giving way to emancipation. This 
state has no back-lands, and no territory of any 
great value west of the mountains, as in that part 
the Potomac, its southern boundary, and the 
Pennsylvania line its northern, contract within a 
very narrow space. 

As the metropolis of the American Union is 
now building in thisstate, and is to become the 
seat of government in the first year of the next 
century, a very considerable rise in the price of 
land, and some improvement in the cultivation, 
will probably soon take place. 

About Dover, in Delaware, land sells for £3 
12s. per acre. About Buck’s tavern, £3 18s. 
One thousand seven hundred acres, a tew miles 
below Wilmington, were lately sold at £4 per 
acre. An English gentleman lately bought some 
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various, according as agreements can be made; in 


on the Delaware, at £7 4s. but it was supposed 
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with mercantile views. A person has two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of excellent land near Middle- 
town, for which he has been offered £6 per acre; 
he letsthem for £90 per annum, and binds the 
tenant to cultivation, or peracre 7s. 2d.; they pay 
an interest of £5 19s. 5d. per cent. On Wye ri- 
ver’ in Maryland, a gentleman has several thou- 
sand acres, that produce him from £18 to £24 
per hundred acres, chiefly paid in wheat, or per 
acre 3s. 7d. to 4s. 95d. As such land would sel! 
on an average of -£6 12s. per acre, it pays an in- 
terest of from £2 14s. 3}d. to £3 12s. Td. £7 
14s, per acre was lately offered for half an island 
inthe Chesapeake, called Chew’s [sland, which 
contains above two thousand acres, and refused. 
On Bohemia river, average price of land is £4 
16s. some as high as £7 10.; if good wood land, 
which is much sought after, for at least £9. 
About Perry Hall, the general average of the 
country is £3 6s. Three or four miles from Bal- 
timore, land will ‘sell for, from £15 to £18 per 
a and small lots, near the town, from £36 to 
£ 42, 

Old worn out land, without timber, on the Pa- 
tapsco, thirty’ miles from Baltimore, has lately 
been sold at 9s. peracre. A gentleman has land 
at the back of the new city of Washington, which 
forty-five years since, cost £25 per hundred acres, 
for which he has lately refused £30 per acre. 
About the upper falls of the Potomac, land, equal 
part of wood and clear, will sell for about £3 12s. 
per acre. Land oneach side of the Monocacy, 
will fetch from £3 to £4 4s. per acre; a mile or 
two from Frederick, ten guineas; close to the 
town, £18. 

From the above, and many other notes taken 
in the state, it appears, that land here, excluding 
as I have before done, whatever is ef increased 
value from mercantile situations, or the vicinity of 
large towns, sells at £4 17s. per acre; a price 
considerably higher than is to be met with in any 
other state in the union; more land also is let, and 
the interest paid by it, is higher; the causes of 
which I shall hereafter assign, when the prices 
are recapitulated and collected. The result of 
various notes, proves the rent to be about 5s. per 
acre, and the interest paid by land, about four per 
cent, 


VIRGINIA. 


This immense country possesses every variety 
of soil and surface; below the falls of the rivers, 
that is, for the space of the tide-waters, which 
may extend from the coast about one hundred and 
twenty miles, the country is very flat, apparently 
of late ages risen out of the sea, in many parts 
abounding with extensive swamps. The soil is 
in general a fine white sand, except on the banks 
of the rivers, not fertile, and much of the natural 
produce is cedars and pines, always indications of 
a poor soil. The country in general is very un- 
healthy, infested with fever and ague, and bilious 
complaints, as may be expected from such a sur- 
face, in such a climate; and is much worn out, 
having been long settled, and the chief produce 
tobacco, Above this, is an irregular waving 
country, lying for the most part in ridges, gradu- 
ally falling down to the nearest rivers on each 
side, and high in proportion to their distance: this 
tract, which may extend about eighty miles inland 


from the head of the tide, in its original state, has 
not been fertile except on the banks of the wa- 
ters. 

Beyond this to the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
across, and comprehending what are called the 
South-West Mountains, but which are only a 
range of hilly, a step tothe Blue Ridge, capable 
of cultivation in almost every part, isa tract of 
the same red land before noticed, as lying to the 
east of the mountains: it is here of its deepest red; 
deep as red ochre or chalk, and with its intensity 
of color, has acquired its utmost fertility. A rich- 
er district by nature there cannot be, than all those 
counties which lie at the eastern foot of the Blue 
Ridge; but, like whatever on this continent has 
been long cultivated, they are nearly exhausted. 
Beyond the Blue Ridge, and various other ridges 
lying west of it, and parallel to it, are extensive 
vallies, from five miles to thirty in width, the 
plains of which are highly elevated above the sea, 
but lying between mountains far more elevated. 
The soil of these vallies is calcareous, lying every 
where upon a limestone, or marble, the same as 
constitutes the basis of the mountains, which are 
themselves chiefly granite, quartz, and steatite. 
These valiies I traversed from Carolina to Penn- 
sylvania, in June, 1795, with infinite pleasure: 
itis adelightful region, refreshed with frequent 
showers collected on the mountains, enjoying the 
ventilation and cool breezes of anorthert climate, 
with the perpetual sunshine of a southern lati- 
tude. 

In a state, the soil of which varies so greatly, 
in climates the most desirable, as well as the most 
noxious to the human frame, the value ol’ proper- 
ty must differ in proportion; and that it does so, 
will appear in stating a fewinstances on each side 
of the mountains, and then the average of each. 

On the lower part of the Rappahannock, on 
each side of it, land, on the banks, will sell for 
£1 11s. 6d.; at some distance from the river, 
from 18s. to £1 2s. 6d. On James River, below 
Richmond, £1 10s.; in a few very favorable situ- 
ations as high as £4 10s.; upon James River, 
above the falls, at £4 10s. A few miles from the 
river £1 10s. and £25s. Uponthe South-West 
Mountains, for no where more than £2 5s. The 
best red land in the counties of Orange, Albe- 
marle, and Amherst, than which, none in nature 
is more fertile, or better adapted to clover and 
wheat, may be bought for 18s. per acre; I sawa 
considerable tract that had lately been purchased 
for l6s, 

To the west of the Blue Ridge. Good land in 
Rockbridge county, sells for £410s. Land in 
general, including rocks and woods £1 10s. 
About Patten’s ordinary,* for about £3 7s. 6d. A 
farm, at this place, was slfown me by the proprie- 
tor, containing eleven hundred acres, one-third of 
it cleared, and somewhat cultivated, which he had 
lately purchased at £2 5s. peracre, which was 
thought very reasonable. (Immense tracts of all 
these mountains, of which one thousand acres 
would not be worth a shilling, and which have 
been neglected till within these two or three years, 
have been taken up by the land jobbers to sell, 
and are now sold, or selling in Europe.) About 
Newtown, most excellent land for pasturage will 





*Inns or taverns in the country parts of Virginia, 





are called ordinaries. 
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sell for from £6 15s. to £7 10s. per acre. The, 
average rate of land in the country about Win- 
chester, from £2 5s. to £4 10s. in some instances, 
near the town, £7 10s. Upon the Shenandoah, 
the usual price is £1 11s. 6d. 

To the west of the Allegany ridge, is a vast 
tract of back country in Virginia, lying upon the 
great Kanawha river, one of the branches of the 
Ohio, but little known, inhabited, or cultivated, 
and in which the lands sell at very low prices: 
forty thousand acres were, in the spring of 1795, 
advertised in a Philadelphia paper to be sold; the 
terms proposed, were 7d. per acre, one quarter to 
be paid in hand, and the rest in two equal annual 
payments; other vast tracts in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky were then also upon sale, the usual price 





asked for which was 1s. 1}d. per acre, with con- 
siderable time allowed for making the payments. 
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Average to the east of the Blue Ridge, £1 
19s. 8d.; to the west of it £4 3s. 10d. As far as 
{ know, no lands are let in Virginia; therefore, 
there are no means by which, with tolerable ac- 
curacy, to ascertain the rate of interest for money 
employed in the purchase of’ lands. 


OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


I can give little account; in all of them the land 
sells at a very low rate, and lower as it lies far- 
ther south. : 

A merchant in Philadelphia, in the summer of 
1795, purchased one hundred thousand acres of' 
land in Georgia, beginning about four miles from 
Augusta, the capital of the state, and lying on 
the road to Savannah, at 43d. per acre. 
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Average of the old settled countries, £3 14s. 
9d. 

Could the interest be stated with equal accura- 
cy, [should apprehend it would not produce much 
more than three per cent. when in the hands of 
the tenant, though the occupier and owner are 
equally exempt from the payment of almost any 
manner of tax; but very few will rent land, and 
none know how to cultivate it, as will be seen, 
when the rotation and produce of crops are no- 
ticed. 

Before the Revolution, the laws established a 
legal interest; in some of the states, seven per 
cent. in others, eight per cent. and in the southern 
states, believe, more. Since the Revolution, 
congress has never touched the subject of interest; 
and if the laws in the different states still remain 
in force, they are become obsolete; certainly no 
attention is paid to them, but every one makes the 
most advantage that he is able, of his money, as 
of any other commodity; and there are sufficient 
opportunities of making more than what was 
heretofore legal: this shows that land is little 
worthy of attention here, and accounts for emi- 
grants from Europe, who, at first with European 
ideas, turn their attention to land, and wish to be- 
come proprietors of extensive estates, soon getting 
rid of their land, and employing their money on 
more productive speculations. Land in America 
affords little pleasure or profit, and appears in a 
progress of continually affording less; but it would 
take up too much room here, to state the founda- 
tions of these opinions. 

Before I had collected, in one view, the partic- 





ulars of every state, I should not have apprehend- 


Jed that Maryland, notwithstanding the favorable 


opinion [ formed of it when there, in price, rent, 
and interest, would have stood first in the union. 
This state, in climate and produce. is more nearly 
allied to those on the south, than on the north of 
it; the climate is somewhat productive of those 
bilious habits and complaints, so dreadfully fre- 
quent immediately to the south of it; and, as in 
the south, the produce has hitherto been chiefly 
tobacco, which never was cultivated to the north; 
it has also ever abounded greatly in slaves; but it 
is more nearly allied to the northern states in its 
principles, and the liberality of its government; 
and to these and their consequences, this superior- 
ity must be ascribed. The body of the people 
may not be as well educated as those of New 
England, but they are fortunately uninfluenced by 
the wild theories of their southern neighbors: 
from hence it arises, that as men of property and 
education have the conduct of the government, 
it is carried. on with the liberality that may be ex- 
pected in such characters, and the best people of 
the country feel interested in the prosperity of it. 
Many persons of considerable wel se and exten- 
sive property reside on their estates, see to the 
cultivation of them, and diffuse knowledge, as far 
as they are informed themselves: more instances 
of this kind are to be met with in Maryland, than, 
perhaps, in any of the other states, and they have 
an influence of most beneficial tendency. To 
these causes I must attribute the superior value of 
property. 

‘*W hat is the price of labor?” 

September 1794. In the city of New York, 
seamen’s wages were from £4 14s. to £4 19s. 
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per month: were at £4 Is. in the beginning of 
the summer, and at 36s. and 45s. before the war 
in Europe. A common laborer, as one to carry 
the hod, or help in clearing outa ship, 4s. 64. per 
day. Carpenters, 5s. 7$d.; masons and bricklay- 
ers, 6s. 9d. and 7s. 3$d.; all other mechanics and 
handicrafismen, about 5s. 3d. These several last 
descriptions of people rarely work more than three 
days a week, as is usually the case with people of 
— class in other countries, where wages are too 
igh. 

uly 1795. Seamen’s wages were then risen 
to £6 15s. Nothing is allowed to laborers in 
New York city, except sometimes spirits to those 
who work on shipboard. 

The average of the country in the state of New 
York, for agricultural labor, for six months from 
May-day, when hired by the month, ls. 5d. per 
day; the other six months Is. 1d.; if for less time, 
or by the day, 2s. may be reckoned the average of 
any partof the year. A foreman’s wages £14 
per annum; for mowing buckwheat, or other light 
mowing, 2s. 10d. per day; for cradling wheat, 
usually one bushel of wheat per day. 

Exclusive of the above wages in money, every 
one in the country is provided with victuals, and in 
harvest expects atleast a pint of rum, or other 
spirits, a day. 

Wages appear to have risen, in this state, in 
the proportion of four to three, or thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in the last three or four 
years. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

1794, autumn. Laborers by the month in sum- 
mer per day, 2s.; by the month in winter, Is. 3d.; 
if for a less time, or by the day, 2s. 7d. may be the 
average of any part of the year. Foreman in 
husbandry, or best working man, £18 15s. per 
annum. Laborers on the canal of the Connecti- 
cut, from 31s. 6d. to 40s. 6d. per month, according 
to abilities. Carpenters and handicraftsmen about 
3s.: the wagesin harvest are usually regulated by 
the price of maize, a bushel of which is allowed 
fora day’s work; this year maize being high, 
wages are high likewise; 3s. per bushel, or per 
day; used to be 2s. 3d. All the above laborers, 
exclusive of their wages, are provided with vic- 
tuals, and generally with cider to drink. 


NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


1794, winter. Wages in Philadelphia, much 
the same as in the city of New York. In the 
country, laborers by the month in summer per 
day, 2s.; by the month in winter per day, 1s. 93d.; 
if for a less time, or by the day during any part 
of the year, 2s. 3d.; in hay time and harvest by 
the day, 3s. 53d. Foreman £24 per annum. 
Laborers working by the piece at the Conawaga 
falls of Susquehannah, earn about 3s. per day, 
which is not too much, considering the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, and fatigue of the work. 

At Elizabeth iron furnace, some of the head 
men have £90 per annum. All the common 
workmen, of which many are free blacks, have 
£21. All the above have their victuals found 
them, and in hay time and harvest the workmen 
expect, and drink at least their pint of rum, or 
other epirits, a day. 


—————— —_ 


Aug. 1795. Seamen’s wages, in Philadelphia, 
were as high as £7 17s. 6d. per month, and 
every ordinary seaman received it. 

About the same rise of wages has taken 
place in these states, as elsewhere before no- 
ticed. 

Somewhat less difference is paid here in wages, 
in winterand summer, than to the north, the cli- 
mate admitting of more equal labor. 





DELAWARE AND MARYLAND. 


1795, summer. White laborers by the day, at 
any time of the year, ls. 6d.; free blacks ditto, 
about Is. Labor in harvest 4s. 6d. Free blacks 
by the year £8 8s.: hired slaves £7 4. Over- 
seer, or head husbandman £22 10s. Laborers, 
onthe canal of the Potomac, chiefly men who 
have worked on the canals in Great Britain, 36s. 
per month, board, and every necessary being 
likewise found them, except liquors. All the 
above.have their victuals found them; the hired 
slaves are also clothed. 

At the city of Washington, masons, 6s. to 7s. 

yd. per day; carpenters, 4s. 95d. to 6s.; negro 
laborers (hired slaves) 36s. permonth, board and 
clothes. 

Baltimore, mechanics, 6s. per day; common la- 
borers, 4s. 6d.; seamen’s wages £6 15s. per 
month. 

Little difference in the rate of wagesis made in 
these states, between winter and summer, the cli- 
mate admitting of nearly equal labor throughout 
the year; nor does any rise appear to have taken 
place in them, except in Baltimore, where the de- 
mand for mechanical labor, in the construction of 
the new city of Washington, seems to have af- 
fected it considerably. 


VIRGINIA. 


Every thing here is performed by the labor of 
slaves, except on the west of the Blue Ridge, 
where they are not numerous; there the labor of 
the white people may be procured, during almost 
any part of the year, at about 2s. and their vic- 
tuals; where slaves are doomed to toil, the free- 
man holds labor to be a degradation. Virginia is 
in arapid decline, brought on by her adherence to 
so pernicious a regimen. 

The value of slave labor I have taken consider- 
able pains to investigate and prove, but have not 
been able to accomplish it to my satisfaction; it is 
the opinion universally received there, that it is 
much dearer than that of freemen; but I do not 
find, that any one in the country, where alone it 
could be ascertained, have ever undertaken the 
subject; some say it is more expensive by one- 
third, others by one-half; all agree in the fact, but 
none can fix the amount. The price, however, 
paid for the time of a slave can be easily estab- 
lished, and from that we must reason upon the va- 
lue of his labor. Great numbers of slaves are 
hired out in this state by their owners, who may 
be overstocked, or may not have sufficientemploy- 
ment for them at the time; these are frequent 
hired by individuals, who are in want of their 
labor; or by the proprietors or undertakers of pub- 
lic works. 

The usual price paid for a slave, employed in 





husbandry, is £9 per annum; he and his wife may 
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be hired for £12; but the person that employs 
them also feeds and clothes them: several hun- 
dred were employed on the canal at the falls of 
James River, in the summer of 1795, all of whom 
were hired. As these were stout able men, they 
were paid for at the rate of £11 5s. each, per 
annum, and their maintenance* and clothing was 
calculated to amount to the same sum. Suppose, 
therefore, that the maintenance of the slave that 
is employed in husbandry, bears the same _pro- 
portion to the price that is paid for his time; this 
will make the expense of such a person £18 per 
annum, or per day rather more than Js, 2d. As 
the climate here, as in Maryland, admits of near- 
ly equal labor throughout the year, it may be fair 
to estimate it at the same rate in each state; in 
Maryland, it appears that the service of free 
blacks may be had for about ls. per day, and of 
whites for ls. 6d.; therefore, the time of a slave, 
in Virginia, is estimated at somewhat an higher 
price, than that of a free black in Maryland, 
though at less than that of a white man. But 
the price that is paid for the time, is by no means 
a proof of the value of the labor of the slave; 
that can only be ascertained by the actual quantity 
performed, and the goodness when performed; 
and much more may be paid for it, than actually 
appears. Now, nothing can be conceived more 
inert than a slave; his unwilling labor is discover- 


ed in every step that he takes; he moves not if he 
can avoid it; if the eyes of the overseer be off 
him, he sleeps; the ox and the horse, driven by 
ihe slave, appear to sleep also; all is listless inac- 
tivity; all motion is evidently compulsory. Any 
slave, that I have seen at work, does not appear 
to perform half as much, as a laborer in England; 
nor does the business, under which the master sits 
down contented, appear to be half, that we re- 
quire to be performed by one; if to this be added 
the slovenly carelessness with which all business 
is performed by the slave, the great number of 
useless hands the slave owner is obliged to main- 
tain, the total indifference to, and neglect, not say 
the frequent wilful destruction, of whatever is not 
immediately committed to his care, or within his 
department, and also the universal inclination to 
pilféring shown by them, I cannot do otherwise 
than acquiesce in the received opinion of the 
country, that slave labor is much dearer than any 
other; and that the price paid for the time ofa 
slave, by no means shows the amount of the value 
of his labor: it certainly is much higher than it 
appears to be; though not knowing the quantity 
of labor, performed by slaves in general in a gi- 
ven time, ina sufficient numbzr of instances, I 


have not data whereon to calculate the exact 
value. 





RECAPITULATION. 
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The average of which will be 1s. 7}d. in sum- 
mer, and ls. 54d. in winter; to this must be added 
the price of their victuals, which I find, in many 
instances in this country, is estimated at 9d. a day, 
except in hay time and harvest, when the work- 
men live something better, and have a larger al- 
lowance of spirits, or other liquors; this will raise 
the wages to something more than 2s. 43d. in 
summer, and 2s. 2}d. in winter; but it is to be ob- 
served also, that as the sun sets three-quarters of 
an hour later, on the shortest day, at Philadelphia 
(which is about the centre of the union from 
north to south) than in London, and consequently 
rises as much earlier, three-quarters of an hout’s 
labor is gained every day during the winter half 
year, which is,a matter of no small consideration. 

ikewise, as it isthe custom in America for all 
workmen, in the summer half year, to work from 
sunrise to sunset, and as the sun rises at Philadel- 
phia at half past four on the longest day, an hour 
and a half before labor commences in England, 





* These men were allowed half a pound of pork 
each, a day, and three pounds of meal of Indian corn, 
which last is more than they can consume, with some 
other little occasional indulgencies; this was estimated 
extremely good keeping. 


and sets an hour and a half after it ceases, here is 
an additional gain of one hour and a half’s labor 
during the other half year; from which no deduc- 
tions are to be made, except that sometimes, in 
the very greatest heat of the weather, workmen 
are allowed to rest two hours in the middle of the 
day, instead of one as with us. This isa very 
great sum gained in the annual amount of Jabor, 
and leaves the difference of labor, between Eng- 
land and America, to stand thus:—the average of 
winter and summer, in America, 2s. 34d.: average 
of labor in England, 1s. 43.: average of working 
hours in America, throughout the year, 12,'; 
hours; working hours in England, 10!% hours; 
the latter hours paid by Is. 43d. is to the former 
hours, as paid by 1s. 64d.; therefore, were the 
wages in America Is. 6}d. they would be the 
same as in England, but being 2s. 3}d. they are 
9d. per day, or about one-fourth higher than 
wages were calculated to be in England, in the 
pone 1793;* and the greatest part of this addition 

as only taken place within three or four years; 
before that time, wages were much alike in each 
country; and as wages, in England, are very con- 
siderably risen since the calculation in 1793, I ap- 








| * See Young’s France, Vol. I. p. 436. 
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prehend the wages, on each side of the Atlantic, 
are again nearly upon an equality; I suspect too, 
that in the climate of America, there will be fewer 
broken days in the year, or days entirely lost, 
than in England, where storms and long contin- 
ued wet weather, either prevent labor, or render 
what is performed of little value. This refers 
only to agricultural labor; mechanical labor bears 
every where a much higher price; but with that I 
have nothing here to do. 

The result of this inquiry is very different from 
what I expected, and from the generally received 
opinion; but, as it is a subject of so much conse- 
quence, I paid every attention to it; and itis the 
result of so many minutes, that I have little 
doubt of’ the accuracy of it: wherever any intor- 
mation was of a dubious nature, it was not at all 
noticed in this account. ‘These wages are by no 
means of that unreasonable nature, that they 
should affect the prices of American produce, be- 
yond what wages aflect similar articles elsewhere; 
and it confirms also what I have generally heard, 
that in all the old settled country, there is no want 
of hands to perform the necessary demands of ag- 
riculture, particularly in a climate, in which wet 
or damps rarely occur, at a season when they 
would be injurious; or should they unseasonably 
occur, in which a brilliant sun would not soon 
take away their effects: this precludes the neces- 
sity of employing numerous hands; or of that 
expedition to which, in less favorable and more 
precarious climates, it necessarily is had re- 
course. 

‘To what circumstance is it owing, that eight 
bushels of wheat, raised by dear labor, are a_pro- 
fitable crop in the central states? the fact is cu- 
rious.” 

With the answer to this question, the rotation 
and average of crops, the quantity of seed sown, 
and quality of the grain, are naturally connected. 
From the reply to the last query, it will be clear 
that agricultural labor is not dear, or at least not 
so dearas to have any material effect upon the 

rice of the produce, beyond what labor will have 
in this country; nor perhaps ought it to have as 
much, since so little labor is bestowed upon it. As 
! have hitherto done, I shall divide the country in- 
to districts, according to the different descriptions 
and circumstances of it, and shall begin with 


NEW ENGLAND. 


This is a grazing country, and applicable to the 
rearing and feeding of cattle and sheep, producing 
herbage in abundance, and of excellent quality: 
no grain is ever exported from this district, and 
a little is raised in it except maize, on which, 
and on wheat imported from their neighbors at 
New York, the inhabitants chiefly depend. The 
plough is little resorted to, and consequently this 
district can afford no material information on the 
subject proposed; for that; we must look to 


NEW YORK, 


This state is undoubtedly the granary of Ame- 
tica; and if America be, or is hereafter to be the 
gee of Europe, that must ‘supply by her re- 

undancy the wants of the latter, this must be the 
part that must do it. 

The usual course of crops in this state, is as 
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follows: first year, maize; second, rye or wheat 
succeeded immediately by buckwheat, which 
stands for seed; third, flax or oats, ora mixed 
crop; then a repetition of the same, as long as the 
land will bear any thing; after which it is laid by 
without seed for old-field: or, burn the woeds; 
first, wheat; second, rye; then maize for four or 
five years, or aslong as it will grow; then lay it by, 
and begin on fresh woodland: or, burn the woods; 
wheat four or five years; then one of two maize, 
or as long as it will grow; then laid by for four or 
five years for old-field, without seed. A Dutch- 
man’s course on the Mohawk: first year, wheat; 
second, peas; third, wheat; fourth, oats or flax; 
fifth, maize: in his father’s time, the produce of 
wheat used to be twenty bushels peracre; but he 
complained much, now that his land only pro- 
duced ten bushels. The best rotation I met with, 
was in Dutchess county, where it much prevails: 
first, wheat; second and third, pasture without 
seed; fourth, maize, or flax, or oats, or mixed 
crop: in a good season this produced about fifteen 
bushels, more commonly twelve. 

The land in this county has great inclination to 
produce grasses, the pasture being therefore good, 
and carrying, during the two years, a great stock; 
the succeeding crops are tolerably good also, 
Manure is rarely made use of; but what little is 
collected is given to the maize, which requires 
every support that can be bestowed upon it. 
Maize is sown early in the spring, and stands till 
October or. November, growing most of the time 
with great vigor; in thé early part of the growth, 
the plough is frequently used, going first along the 
furrows, and then crossing them in the contrary 
direction; and when it is grown too strong to ad- 
mit an horse among it, hand hoeing is recurred 
to. 

By so much‘cultivation, the whole strength of 
the land is thrown into this crop, which is one 
cause of the wheat being so deficient in quantity, 
and wheat, except in new land, every where fol- 
lows maize; another is, the lanals manner in 
which, in this succession, it must unavoidably be 
sown; the wheat is sprinkled among the maize 
immediately before the last hoeing; and as the 
land is thrown up ia hillocks by the horse hoeing, 
the crop receives much damage from the weather 
in winter, as well as drought in summer. 

Clover is just beginning to be cultivated, in 
consequence of which, good pasture and plenty of 
hay take place of old-field, and by the use of 
gypsum, astonishing crops are obtained. 

A bushel of wheat or -buckwheat per acre, is 
the usual quantity of seed; rarely either more or 
less, but as often one as the other. The average 
produce of wheat in the state of New York, has 
been stated to me by a very intelligent person, at 
twelve bushels to the acre; which agrees with the 
general opinion, and, I believe, is as high as it 
ought to be stated. The average of Dutchess 
county, which under propercultivation would be 
a most productive, as it is a most beautiful, coun- 
try, at sixteen bushels: twenty bushels are every 
where a great crop. ‘The average of maize may 
be twenty-five bushels: above thirty is a great 
crop; that of buckwheat, which is very exiensive- 
ly cultivated, fifteen bushels. With a mode of 
agriculture, as before stated, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the produce should be so small; and 
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it will be found that the average of this state, is 
superior to that of any other in the union. 

Low profit is to arise out of this, will now be 
seen; it has thus been calculated: 

Rent or interest of capital, 4s. 6d.; one plough- 
ing and harrowing, 5s. 7}d.; harvest, 4s. 6d.; 
seed, five pecks, 5s. 7d.: total £1 Os. 3d. Straw 
pays for the thrashing. Twelve bushels, at 4s. 
6d. the usual price before the present excessive 
rise, £2 14s. leaving a profit of £113s.9d. As 
by another mode of reckoning, rent or interest = 
one bushel, ploughing and harrowing == one and 
a half bushels, harvest = one, seed = one, taxes, 
and all other small articles, = half a bushel; to- 
gether, five bushels; leaving a profit of seven, 
which at 4s. 6d. amount to £1 11s. 6d. This 
has been looked upon as suflicient profit, when it 
was considered that maize, not wheat, is the most 
profitable crop of the farm, according to the com- 
nion opinion of the country. 

But I think it would be easy to prove, and it is 
so held by those who have paid most attention to 
the subject, that maize is every where a losing 
crop, and has been destructive to America; but it 
is not to our purpose here to inquire into the fact; 
should, however, this opinion not be well founded, 
the £1 11s. 6d. above stated as profit, certainly is 
not net; because the wheat and the maize must 
pay for their neglected waste, and also for the 
worn out old-field, which produces little or no- 
thing. . 

Should this deduction be allowed, little profit 
can be found in the — mode of agriculture 
of this country, and I apprehend it to be a fact, 
that it affords a bare subsistence. 

The quality of the wheat of this state, is the 
only thing that remains to be considered. 

The wheat of New York is esteemed the best 
of any in the United States, and that grown on 
the banks and branches of the river Mohawk, the 
best in the state. 

I had opportunities of examining considerable 
quantities of it, at Albany, in October, 1794, and 
found itin general of a very good quality, clean, 
and well dressed: the best sample that I could 
meet with (and which probably was as good as 
any that could have been produced,) weighed, by 
the bushel that was said to accord pretty accurate- 
ly with that of Winchester, which is the onl 
measure of grain known upon this continent, 644 
Ibs.: this, [ was informed, was the utmost weight 
of wheat produced in any part of America. 

The standard weight is 60 Ibs. for all extra 
weight in all purchases, the grower is paid an ad- 
ditional price; and he deducts in proportion for all 


that falls short of it. It is good wheat that weighs 
58 or 59 Ibs. 


JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, AND 
MARYLAND, 


Have so many circumstances in common, that 
they may, in this instance, be taken together: ex- 
cept Pennsylvania, none have any backlands, and 
these have only been settled since the peace, are 
yet not much known, and little produce has yet 
come to market from them. These four states 
much resemble each other in the nature of their 
climate, and quality of their soil, and, from a long 
continued course of bad cultivation, are much in 
the same exhausted state; the crops heretofore 
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have been in the following rotation. First year, 
maize; second, wheat; third, rubbish pasture. 
By this frequent recurrence of the same crops, 
the land had become so far exhausted, as not to 
produce, upon an average, more than six bushels 
peracre of wheat; and much land still contmues 
in the same course of cultivation; but an altera- 
tion has of late pretty generally taken place, in 
which one of the following rotations will be met 
with; first year, maize; second, wheat; third and 
fourth, rubbish pasture: or first, maize; second, 
fallow; third, wheat; fourth, rubbish pasture; but 
the fallow is stated to be so very imperfect, as to 
be little better than the rubbish pasture; or in the 
same year with wheat, frequently buckwheat 
standing for seed will be met with: either of these 
rotations will produce eight bushels of wheat. 
Clover is in some places just beginning to be in- 
troduced, and is said to increase the produce of 
wheat at least five bushels to the acre, in some 
such course as the following: first, wheat; se- 
cond, maize; third, wheat; fourth and filth, clo- 
ver: or first, wheat and buckwheat; second, clo- 
ver; third, maize; fourth, wheat; fifth and sixth, 
clover, or other variations of these crops. 

In the peninsula of Maryland and Delaware, 
which produces the best wheat in this district, the 
old rotation of maize, wheat, rubbish pasture, is 
still continued, and the average produce of it is 
thought not to exceed six bushels per acre: in 
some instances, not more than two bushels are 
produced, and much is so bad as to be ploughed up 
again. 

Not more than three pecks of wheat are sown 
for corn-land wheat; that is, wheat sown after 
maize, here emphatically called corn. From this 
lamentable state of ignorant cultivation, must be 
—- the tract in Pennsylvania, inhabited by 
the Germans. 

This industrious people, fortunate in possessing 
one of the finest parts of America, the country at 
the eastern foot of the mountains in Pennsylvania, 
have, either from superior knowledge when they 
arrived in the country, or superior attention to the 
nature of the soil and the climate, brought the 
cultivation of their country to a degree of excel- 
lence, which may vie with that of many of the 
old countries of Europe: their wheat may be 


y | averaged at eighteen bushels per acre; twenty- 


five bushels are frequent, and instances of thirty 
are not wanting; sufficient proof of what the 
country is capable of producing, were the culture 
of it well attended to. Their barns, their build- 
ings, their meadows and pastures, are all in a 
style of neatness and perfection, unknown in other 
oni of America; by the use of gypsum they 
iave clover, and by irrigation, meadows superior, 
particularly the former, to any I ever saw else- 
where, either in America or England: to them 
ought certainly to be given the credit of introdu- 
cing irrigation into this part of America, and, I be- 
lieve, the knowledge of gypsum into every part of 
it. 

The tract, however, which they occupy, com- 
paratively with the four states now under view, 18 
of so small an extent, that I cannot estimate the 
average produce of the whole of these four states, 
at more than eight bushels per acre; the abundant 
crops of the Germans will not counterbalance the 
six bushel crops, and those of even less, of 80 
many extensive parts of them. The profit arising 
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from eight bushels, particularly as applicable to 
Maryland, has been thus calculated: rent or inter- 
est of capital, one bushel and a half; once plough- 
ing and harrowing. one bushel; seed, one bushel; 
taxes, which are next to nothing, and all other lit- 
tle expenses, half a bushel; total four bushels, 
leaving a profit of four; straw is reckoned to pay 
all expenses of harvesting and thrashing, whic 
it could not do, were it not in Maryland particular- 
ly valuable, for hay is there scarce, and all cattle 
are maintained in winter on straw and grain; but 
these four bushels cannot be fairly ane: as profit; 
where in a three or four year’s rotation, fallow 
and rubbish pastures intervene, their expenses 
must be paid for by the maize and wheat. The 
wheat grown in this district, particularly in Mary- 
land, though not the heaviest, is thought to make 
the best flour of any in the United States; the 
best will weigh 63 lbs. and there, asin New York, 
60 lbs. are held to be the average, according to 
which purchases are made. 
[To be continued. ] 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 
OF THE RICHMOND AND FREDERICKSBURG 
RAIL ROAD. 


The board, at its first meeting, appointed Mon- 
cure Robinson, Esq.,-the chief engineer of the 
company, with instructions to organize his party of 
assistants, and have the location of the rail road 
commenced as early as practicable. Both in the 
location and construction of the road, he was in- 
formed, that the board desired to proceed as vi- 
gorously as practicable, having due regard to econ- 
omy and stability of execution. Acting under 
these general instructions, Mr. Robinson proceed- 
ed to organize a party of assistants and to execute 
during the past summer and fall, minute and ex- 
tensive surveys, preliminary to the selection of any 

art of the route. The result of these surveys, 

as been the location of a line of railway between 
Richmond and the Mattapony, superior in every 
respect even to the sanguine anticipations of’ the 
board, and the execution of which, will, it is as- 
certained, be effected at a considerable reduction 
from the first estimate of the engineer. 

The examinations which the engineer is now 
making between the Mattapony and Fredericks- 
burg, will, it is believed, result in improvements in 
this pest of the line, equally important. Should 
this belief prove well founded, it is confidently an- 
ticipated that the whole expense of the work to 
Fredericksburg, including the cost of depots, ware- 
houses and water-stations, locomotive engines, 
cars and carriages, will not exceed an aggregate 
sum of 650,000 instead of $763,182 21 cents, the 
first estimate. 

At a meeting of the board on the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, the engineer was authorised to put under con- 
tract in December following, such portion of the 
line as might then be in readiness. The portion 
then in readiness embraced 27 miles between 
Richmond and the North-Anna, and was put 
under contract by the engineer on the 27th of De-' 
cember, agreeably to previous notice. The work 
was undertaken generally by highly industrious 
and responsible contractors, at reasonable prices, 
and has so far been prosecuted by them with great 
energy. In consequence, however, of the unfa- 
vorable winter and spring, as much progress has 


lle 


not been made towards the completion of their 
contracts, as it was expected would have been 
made by this time, and it is feared that the same 
cause may prevent in some cases a reasonable 
profit being realized by the contractors. Latterly 
the work has been prosecuted under more favora- 
ble circumstances than existed in the winter and 
spring, and the anticipation of the board, that this 
first division of the road would be completed by 
the close of the present year or very early in the 
next, they feel confident will now be realized. 

The president was authorized at the first meet- 
ing of the board, to make purchases of' real estate 
in the City of Richmond for a depot. Under the 
authority given him, he has purchased lots No. 
477, 473, and parts of lots No. 496 and 789; lot 
No. 477, being at the corner of H and Eighth 
streets, lot No. 496, next above it, lot No. 478 in 
its rear, and lot No. 789 next below.. By the act 
incorporating the company, it was requisite that 
the point at which the rail road was to terminate 
within the corporation should be approved by the 
common council. It appearing to the board most 
expedient, to conduct the rail road from the Rich- 
mond Turnpike along H street to a point at or 
near the intersection of the said street and Kighth 
street, and for the present to terminate the same 
by suitable connections with the contemplated 
warehouses anc workshops of the company on 
the lots before mentioned, a resolution was adopt- 
ed on the 22nd of December, 1834, requesting the 
approbation of the common council to this plan, and 
on the 23rd of that month the common council ap- 
proved the proposed location of the road and pre- 
sent termination of the same,and authorized the pro- 
secution of the work within the limits of the city 
on the said location. 'The warehouses and work- 
shops have since been put under contract and are 
now in progress, and no doubt is entertained that 
they will be ready for use at as early period as will 
be necessary to meet the construction of the first 
division of the road before mentioned. 

Arrangements have been made for placing on 
this portion of the road immediately on its comple- 
tion the requisite engines and cars for the accom- 
modation of the trade and travel. So soon also 
as this portion shall be ready for use, Messrs. Ed- 
win Porter & Co. have agreed to connect with it 
their lines of stages and steamboat transportation 
to and from Washington City, and to deliver and 
receive passengers and their baggage on and from 
the cars of the company. As the accomplishment 
of this portion of the road will reduce the distance 
to Fredericksburg, now 67 miles, to 59 miles, and 
the time of travelling it more than one-third, it is 
obvious that the whole travel through Virginia 
on the northern and southern mail route must pass 
upon the rail road as soon as this first division of 
it shall be in readiness for use. 

In view of this result the board confidently anti- 
cipate being enabled to declare a dividend to the 
stockholders in little more than twelve months 
from the present time, and before much more than 
fifty per cent of the stock shall have been paid 
in. 

At an early meeting of the board Dr. Joseph M. 
Sheppard one of their body, was requested to make 
proper arrangements with the owners of such lands 
onthe route as were required for the purpose 





of the company, and in those cases in which no 
agreement could be made with the owners, to take 
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proper measures to have lands condemned and 
damages assessed according tolaw. ‘The board 
are pleased at being enabled to state to the stock- 
holders that the benefits of the improvement to the 
country through which it passes, appear to have 
been generally appreciated by the land owners. 
In most cases, releases of damages have been 
freely given, andin others where it has been ne- 
cessary to apply to the courts for the appointment 
of freeholders to assess damages, their awards, 
except in a few instances, have been fair and rea- 
sonable. 

A ditlerent view of the subject, by the owners 
of lands, or by commissioners, would scarcely 
have been anticipated. Forming as this rail way 
does a link in the great line of communication be- 
tween the north and south, and executed on a route 
so cheap and favorable, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in a very short period the maximum di- 
vidend allowed by the charter may be expected 
from the northern and southern travel. When that 
period shall arrive, it would seem to be the clear 
policy of the company to charge on the transpor- 
tation of produce and merchandize tolls very 
little, if at all, higher than may be necessary to 
pay the expenses of transportation, and to look for 
the profits of stockholders, to the travel chiefly, per- 
haps entirely. 

The act incorporating the company, authorized 
subscriptions to be received to the amount of 
$700,000, of which three-fifths would have been 
$420,000. The subscriptions actually received 
during the ten days that the books were originally 
kept open, amounted to $305,200; being $114,800 
Jess than three-fifths. One of the first questions 
before the board was as to the expediency of re- 
opening the books of subscriptions. Satisfied as 
the board was of the future productiveness of the 
stock, they entertained no doubt that if the books 
were re-opened for the purpose, there would be a 
prompt subscription on the part of individuals of 
the balance requisite to make up the three-fifths, 
but they resolved in the first instance to offer to the 
corporation of Richmond, the option of subscrib- 
ing for this balance, or for any portion thereof. 
‘The common council declined acting upon the sub- 
ject. Atter they so declined, the board allowed 
the books to be re-opened on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1834; and subscriptions were received on that 
day, to the amount of $44,600. On the same day 
a memorial to the general assembly was adopted, 
asking a subscription by the commonwealth when 
three-fitihs of the capital stock should have been 
subscribed by individuals. While this subject was 
belore the general assembly, the board had reason 
to believe that the deficiency in the subscription of 
three-fifths by individuals, though small, might 
yet be urged as an objection to the usual subscrip- 
tion in such cases by the state, and on the first of 
January, 1835, the books were re-opened and ad- 
ditional subscriptions received to the amount of 
#75,000; making the whole sum subscribed by in- 
dividuals $424,800, or 4,800 more than three- 
fifihs. Atfier this, an act was passed authorizin 
the. board of public works to subscribe on behalf 
of the commonwealth, and requiring that board to 
make the subscription, when it shall appear that at 
least one-fourth of the private subscriptions of not 
less than three filihs of the capital stock have been 
actually paid up, and when certain other conditions 





are complied with. All these conditions will be 


— 


immediately complied with, and the board of pub- 
lic works, it is presumed, will thereon make the 
subscription. When this subscription shall have 
been made, the whole capital stock will be sub- 
scribed that is at present allowed by the charter 
of the company. 

In their seilientions both to the common coun- 
cil of Richmond and to the legislature of Virgin- 
ia, the opinion of the board was expressed as to 
the future productiveness of the stock. ‘The grad- 
ual rise in its price from par to seven dollars and 
ten cents per share above par, furnishes strong 
evidence that, in the judgement of the community, 
that opinion is weil founded. ‘The board now ven- 
ture to express their belief’ that within a very short 
period after the completion of the work ample evi- 
dence will exist of its value in adding to the trade 
of the city and developing the resources of the 
state. "HS 

A branch rail road which has been projected from 
the neighborhood of ‘Taylorsville to the South 
West Mountain, for which itis understood a char- 
ter will be asked at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, must add largely to both the trade and travel 
of the road, and may be expected to stimulate the 
industry of the region through which it will pass, 
by conveying its products more cheaply and quick- 
ly to market. <A rail way to connect the Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg Rail Road with that 
between Petersburg and the Roanoke, will, it is 
believed, be equally an objéct of legislative atten- 
tion. The execution of these two works must 
promote greatly the public interest and conve- 
nience, and at the same time add largely to the 
ane of that committed to the under- 
signed. 

“With such motives to impel the rapid comple- 
tion of the enterprize, the board have made all 
their arrangements to effect the work between 
Richmond and Fredericksburg at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. The location having proceeded 
beyond the North-Anna, a resolution was adopt- 
ed on the 16th of May, 1835, authorizing the en- 
gineer to put under contract from time to time, 
further portions of the line. And it is now confi- 
dently believed that the whole line between Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg will be in readiness for 
the transportation of passengers, merchandize 
and produce, in eighteen months from the present 
time. 

The following persons were unanimously re- 
elected president and directors, to continue in of- 
fice until the next annual meeting, to wit: 


JOHN A. LANCASTER, President, 


NICHOLAS MILLS, 7 
CONWAY ROBINSON, 
JAMES BOSHER, 

RICHARD B. HAXALL and 
JOSEPH M. SHEPPARD, : 


+ Directors. 





WM. P. SHEPPARD, Secretary, 


nr. F. & Pp. R. R. OC. 
22d June, 1835. 


THE SHEEP DOG TAKEN. 
Riga, May 9, 1835. 


Sometime last fall a strange dog commenced 
depredations among the sheep in Avon, destroy- 
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ing some nights between 20 and 40. He soon 
became the terror of the town, and various mea- 
sures were resorted to by individuals to destroy 
him, but without effect. 
his depredations carried, that at last the. people 
turned out en masse, and drove him from the 
town; but not, however, until he had killed be- 
tween three and four hundred sheep—merely 
sucking the blood and seldom feasting upon the 
carcasses. 

He was next heard of in the vicinity of Pine 
Hill, Genesee county, last winter, where rising of 
one hundred sheep became his victims. From 
that place, as at Avon, the people, before getting 
rid of him, were obliged to make a general turn 
out. The dog was driven into Bergen, and in that 
town and this, (Riga) he has within the last two 
or three months, destroyed over 300 sheep and 
lambs, having been alternately driven from one 
town to the other. — 

Although the dog has been hunted by various 
individuals, (the army often amounted to hundreds) 
since he took up his unwelcome residence in the 
town last named, and notwithstanding some of the 
best marksmen in these towns, as well as those 
where he has pursued his work of death for six 
months past, have made frequent shots at him, he 
has never to my knowledge, asked for quarters, 
nor was he finally conquered until this evening.— 
It was yesterday determined to make a general 
assault upon this common enemy, and take him if 
possible; and a reward of about $80 having been 
previously offered, by a subscription for his scalp, 
about two hundred persons belonging to this town 
and to Bergen, headed by General, Major, Colonel, 
Captains, and other necessary officers, took up 
their line of march to-day for the south part of 
this town, where he had last been seen, and about 
noon routed and drove him into what is called 
Adams’ Swamp, which was immediately sur- 
rounded; dogs were sent in to drive him out, and 
about six o’clock he emerged from the woods, and 
in crossing the road leading from Mr. Adams’ to 
Buel’s corners, was shot through the heart by Ros- 
well Parish, Jr. of this town, a lad aged about 17 
years. 

By the blowing of horns and firing of guns, the 
company was soon congregated—the fallen foe 
was placed ina wagon—the company were formed 
into a double file, at the head of which as a mark 
of honor, was placed the fortunate young marks- 
man. The procession then marched to Riga cor- 
ners, where the dog was hung up by the neck and 
a general salute fired—after which they proceeded 
to Bergen corners, where they took the skin from 
the dog and stuffed it. 


From the St. Louis Commercial Bulletin. 
PETRIFIED BUFFALO. 


This extraordinary curiosity was discovered 
about two years since by some trappers belonging 
to Captain Bent’s Company, lying on the side of 
one of the beaver dams of Rio Grande of the north 
(a stream emptying itself into the Gulf of Califor- 
na) whose waters, it is said possess the petrifying 
qualities to an eminent degree; its shores abound- 
ing in specimens of various animal and vegetable 
ae rag in a petrified state. The petrified 

uffalo is described by those who have seen it, to 
be as perfect in its petrifaction as when living, with 


To such an extent were | 





the exception of a hole in one of the sides, about 
tour inches in diameter, around which the hair has 
been worn off, probably by the friction of the wa- 
ter, in which it must have lain for ages past to 
have produced such a phenomenon. ‘The hair on 
the hump, and shoulders, neck, forehead and tail, 
though concentrated into almost a smooth surface, 
may be easily discerned. ‘The horns, eyes, nos- 
trils, mouth and legs, are as perfect in their stone 
as in their pristine state. 

The country in which this rare specimen was 
found, is inhabited by the Euteaux, a roving tribe 
ot savages, who subsist, a great portion of their 
lives, on insects, snakes, toads, roots, &c. This 
tribe being particularly hostile to the whites, ren- 


‘ders the acquisition of this curiosity an undertaking 


not a little hazardous. Notwithstanding this, and 
many other difficulties to be surmounted, such as 
distance, expense, &c. our enterprizing citizen, 
Captain Charles Bent, contemplates procuring and 
bringing’ the specimen to the United States with 
him on his return from Santa Fe, during the en- 
suing autumn. We heartily wish him success in 
his praiseworthy undertaking. 


From the Leesburg (Loudoun) Genius, June 13. 
THE HARVEST. 


The time is near at hand when our farmers are 
wont to cut their harvest. Sad and gloomy is the 
prospect, not only in this county, but as far as we 
have heard, with very few exceptions, through- 
out the wide and diversified country. ‘There are 
some farmers in Loudoun, who, owing to the lo- 
calities of their farms, will make nearly an ave- 
rage crop; but they are few. By far the greatest 
part will not reap more than their seed, with per- 
haps a sufficiency for domestic use and enough to 
defray the expenses of harvesting. Others will 
not make their seed. This is certainly very 
discouraging, and must have a tendency to en- 


— the price of wheat and flour very considera- 
y- 





From the New York Star. 
AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE—TRENTON HEID- 
. SIECK. 


We have been informed by a gentleman who is 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, that the 
universally favorite and fashionable wine cham- 
pagne, is manufactured or rather counterfeited at 
Trenton, New Jersey, to an incredible extent. A 
large establishment has been built, warehouse, 
laboratories, &c. for three or four hundred boys 
and girls, making wicker baskets, and an immense 
number of bottles, branded corks, such as “anchor,” 
“hard,” “comet,” “Joly,” &c.—and ‘also, expert 
alchemists in compounding these articles, im- 
ported for the express purpose from the vine- 
yards of la belle France. Well, if these precious 
drinks are from the incentive of high prices to be 
counterfeited, we know no moré exquisite domes- 
tic nectar than our famed Newark cider, which, 
with all the honey in our market, have, we learn, 
been boughtup forthe Trenton factory. Such acom- 
position must be infinitely superior to the mock 
champagne manufactured in France, which is 
impregnated often with the deleterious admixture 
of sugar of lead. The Trenton Heidsieck, with 
its leaden caps and false bottomed bottles complete, 
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bring, we hear, a ready sale at $7 the dozen, in 
baskets. A gourmand, an epicure we should say, 
was most beautifully bamboozled the other day 
with this cheap champagne, and boasted at a din- 
ner party what an admirable bargain he had 
made. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
CULTIVATION OF MUSHROOMS. 


Whoever has been accustomed to eat mush- 
rooms, will certainly allow them to be one of the 
greatest dainties the earth affords, especially the 
morel, truffle, and champignon. ‘The morels chiefly 
appear in April, and the truffle about that time 
may be dug out of the ground; for they never ap- 

ear above the earth. Those who make it their 
yusiness, in foreign countries, to gather the truffles, 
have only one way to find out where they grow, 
and that is by the help of a hog, which they lead 
in astring through the woods, suffering him to 
root the earth as he goes along; for swine being 
very voracious of them, discover them by their 
smell, and turn them out of the ground. These 
kinds have never, I believe, been cultivated, al- 
though they are sometimes found upon our plains 
and commons. ‘The champignous may be raised 
in gardens in the followingmanner. Dig a trench 
six inches deep, lay in it the dung of horses, 
mules, or asses, then cover the dung about an 
inch thick with fresh earth, such asis just taken 
from under the turf, rather sandy than otherwise, 
and then cover the whole bed with straw or dry 
litter, as well to defend it from frost in winter, as 
from the scorching heat of summer’ssun. The 
bed being thus prepared, water it twice or three 
times a week, without taking off the covering of 
straw, and in about a month’s time the mushrooms 
will begin to appear. ‘These beds must be made 
every month to a iy mushrooms all the year. 
The late famous Mr. Harrison, of Henly, made 
mushroom beds much after the same manner, onl 
instead of horse dung, he made use of old thatch, 
which turned musty and grew mouldy much soon- 
er than horse dung, = g would produce mush- 
rooms quicker, and in greater plenty. Half rotted 
straw, moistened with lime water, will also pro- 
duce mushrooms in great abundance. The cut- 
tings of white poplar, steeped in hot water, well 
fermented with  asage will produce very good 
mushrooms in a few days; and the loose chips of 


the same tree, being buried in a decayed hot bed, 
will do the like. 


To make mushroom catsup. 


Break them into an earthen pan, strew salt over, 
and stir them now and then for three days. Then 
let them stand for twelve, till there is a thich scum 
over; strain, and boil with Jamaica and black pep- 
pers, mace, ginger, a clove or two, and some mus- 


tard seed. When cold bottle it, and tie a bladder 


over the cork—in three months boil again with 
new spice, and it will keep two years. 


Zo dry and powder mushrooms. 


Lay them on tins or seives in a slow oven till 
they are dry —- to beat to powder: then put 
the powder in small bottles, corked, and tied close- 
ly, and kept in adry place. A tea spoonful will 
give a very fine. flavor to soup or gravy, or any 
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sauce. It is to be added before serving, and one 
boil given after it is put in. 


To stew mushrooms. 


Sprinkle with salt and pepper—simmer slowly 
till done; then put a emall bit of butter and flour, 
and a little cream: give them one boil and serve 
with sippets of bread. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


VEGETABLE INOCULATION. KNOWN AND 
PRACTISED 120 YEARS AGO. 


The following experiment of Mr. Lawrence, 
was made 120 years ago, which he mentions in 
his “Clergyman’s Recreation,” relating to the 
jessamine. 

‘Suppose a plain jessamine tree spreading itself 
into two or three branches from one common stem 
near the root. Into any one of these, in August, 
inoculate a bud taken from the yellow striped jes- 
samine, where it is to abide all winter, and in the 
summer when the tree begins to make its shoots, 
you will find here and there some leaves tinged 
with yellow, even on the other branches not inocu- 
lated, till by degrees, in succeeding years, the 
whole tree, even the very wood of all the tender 
branches, will be most beautifully striped and 
dyed with yellow and green intermixed.” He 
adds, that “though the inoculated bud should not 
shoot out, or that it should live but two or three 
months, and after that, happens to die or be 
wounded by accident, yet even in that little time 
it will have communicated its virtue to the whole 
sap, and the tree will become entirely striped.” 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


A German physician, by the name of Mark, 
discovered that acorns may be used with advan- 
tage as a substitute for coffee. Considering the 
high price of this article, it will prove a discovery 
of much importance. 

8. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA, 


The wood of the tender branches of the sassa- 
fras, dried in the shade early in the month of May, 
makes an excellent substitute for foreign tea. ‘The 
bark has a stronger taste and smell than the wood; 
and from the quantity of volatile oil it contains, is 
too stimulating and heating. The tree is culti- 
vated in Jamaica, and the inhabitants commonly 
employ the root in making tea. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
QUICKENING GERMINATION. 


“M. Humboldt has made several experiments 
on the subject of the germination of seeds in the 
oxymuriatic acid diluted with water, and has found 
that this acid has a remarkable effect in accele- 
rating the progress of vegetation. Cress seed, 
when thrown into the fluid at the temperature of 
88, showed germs in three hours, while none were 
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seen in water in 26 hours. Professor Pohl, at 
Dresden, produced, in this manner, vegetation 
from dried seeds 100 years old; and Messrs, Jac- 
quin and Vander Schott, at Vienna, have caused 
the growth of old seeds in the botanical garden 
which had resisted every other method.” 





From the last London edition of the ““Complete Grazier.”’ 


ON THE BREEDING, REARING, AND FATTEN- 
ING OF SHEEP. 


[Continued from p. 167 Vol. III.] 
On the Merino, or Spanish Sheep. 


The sheep of this foreign species have horns of a 
middle size, of which the ewes are sometimes des- 
titute; faces white; legs of the same color, and 
rather long; shape not very perfect, having a piece 
of loose skin depending from the neck; bone fine; 
pelt fine and clear.* 

The wool of the Merino sheep is uncommonly 
fine, and weighs upon an average, about three 
pounds and a half per fleece. The best Merino 
fleeces have a dark brown tinge on their sur- 
face, almost amounting to black, which is form- 
ed by dust adhering to the greasy, yolky pro- 
perties of its pile;and there is a surprising con- 
trast between it and the rich, white color within, 
as well as the rosy hue of the skin, which peculiar- 
ly denotes high proof. The Merinos are natives 
of the northern provinces of Spain, and were first 
introduced into this country in the year 1787; but 
it was not until 1792 that any effectual measures 
were adopted towards improving our native breeds 
by a Spanish cross. In the last-mentioned year 
his majesty — III. received several rams of 
the Negretii breed; but so great was the force of 
prejudice, that notwithstanding the manufacturers 
confessed the wool of the Anglo-Spanish cross to be 
of prime + pond yet not one individual bid for it a 

rice at all equal to what they paid for good Span- 
ish wool. From these sheep imported by his Ma- 
jesty, and from the great exertions of the late 
rd Somerville, (who at an immense expense 
imported a flock of choice Merinos,) great benefit 
has been derived to the wool, by crossing this sort 
with the best British breeds, although the produce 
of the cross has not been improved in shape. The 
most successful cross has been with the herford- 
shire, the fleece of which is heavier, in proportion 
to the carcass, than that of any other known breed 
in Europe, the average weight of the fleeces of 
two-shear ewes being estimated at four pounds 
and a half avoirdupoise, in an unwashed state; 
and the fleece of a fat wether of the same age will 
be from five to seven pounds. 

From the high prices which Anglo-Merino 
wool commanded during the late war, great ex- 
pectations were formed of the advantages to be 
obtained from the introduction of Spanish sheep, 
which were accordingly imported to a great ex- 
tent, and sold at very high pricest. Of some of 





* Facts and observations on British Wool. 4to 1799. 
pp. 4, 5. Minutes of evidence before the Lord’s Com- 
mittee on the wool trade, in 1828. pp. 69, 234. 


t At the sale of sheep belonging to his Majesty 
George III. at Kew, in 1809, rams, of the Negretti and 
Paular race—two of the most esteemed breeds in Spain 





the crosses with that breed, we have already seen 
the result: its effect has also been tried in Sussex, 
upon the south-down sheep, by Lord Sheffield, and 
other eminent breeders, and the wool of the flocks 
was thereby considerably improved; but it was ac- 
companied by some capital defects, not to be com- 
pensated by any improvement of the fleece—tender 
constitution, slow feeding, bad shape and deficiency 
inthe number of lambs. This new breed has 
therefore been generally given — Sussex,* and 
also in Wiltshire, where it had been extensively 
tried.t There are still, however, many large flocks 
of pure Merinos, the proprietors of which affirm 
that their qualites are not only uninjured, but have 
even been improved by their naturalization in this 
country. So far as regards the carcass, this may 
be true; but some of the evidence before the late 
committee of the House of Lords goes to prove, 
that the wool has become more harsh; a statement, 
it may be observed, which is corroborated by the 
difficulty in selling it, and rendered probable by the 
difference of climate and of treatment to which 
the animal has been exposed; though at the same 
time it is admitted, that the weight of the fleece 
has been increased, and that the price is double 
that of south-down.§ The flesh is also fine; 
but, notwithstanding the improvement of the car- 
cass, the return in mutton is still deficient. 

In Spain, the sheep from which these flocks 
have been obtained, are bred in the northern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Leon, and of Segovia and 
Soria, in Old Castile, and the district of Buitrago, 
in New Castile; from whence, after being shorn, 
they are driven southward at the approach of win- 
ter, and remain-dispersed over the plains of Es- 
tremadura, La Mancha, and Andalusia, until the 
return of summer, when they travel back to their 
native pastures; and whether from instinct or ha- 
bit, they are said to display symptoms of restless- 
ness as the time approaches for their change of 
pasture. ‘They are, in consequence termed 7'rash- 
umante flocks—those which are stationary being 
called Estdntes; and there is acode of regulations, 
sanctioned by the authority of law, for the govern- 
ment of the shepherds during these periodical 
migrations. The ancient pasturages in the south 
are secured to them at a fixed rate. A strip of 
land, of considerable width, is left in pasture at 
each side of the road for their accommodation, 
without which they could not travel with conve- 





—sold from 25 to 75 gs. each; and ewes, from 14gs. to 
55gs.: all the latter, and many of the former, being full- 
mouthed. The entire sale averaged, as follows:— 


40 rams 1869 gs. Average 46} 
60 ewes 1958 gs. 324 


100 3827 gs. Total Average £40 3 7 
* Agricultural si of Sussex, p. 310, and evi- 
e 


dence of Mr. Elman before the committee of the 
House of Lords, on the wool trade, 1828. 


t Evidence of Mr. Cunnington, ditto, p. 193. 


t Evidence of Mr. Sheppard, Chairman of the Lon- 
don Committee on the wool trade, before the committee 
of the House of Lords, on the wool trade, 1828. 


§ Evidence of Mr. Hubbard, of Leeds, ditto, ditto; 
and of Mr. Varley, of Leeds, ditto, ditto. 


| Evidence of Mr. Webb Hall, of Sneed Park, Glou- 
cestershire, ditto, ditto. 
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nience; and the greatest attention is paid to secure 
these privileges. By thus removing them at the 
different seasons from north to south, and back 
again, they are kept in a nearly equal temperature 
and it probably is to that advantage that the supe- 
riority of the wool of the Trashumante flocks is to 
be attributed; that from those which remain sta- 
tionary, being far inferior; as a proof of which, 
the Caceres, or Estremaduran wool, grown in one 
of the central provinces, commands little more than 
half the price of the Leonesa. It must, however, 
be admitted that, in Spain, it is a disputed point 
whether the travelling flocks are really benefited 
by the equality of climate thus obtained; some 


stationary flocks in the province of Segovia being 


said to produce as fine wool as any of the ‘Trashu- 
mante. 

If the supposition that the change of pasture 
be correct, it must follow that these sheep, when 
exposed tothe variable climate of this country, 
will necessarily change the quality of their fleece; 
upon which, climate is known to have the greatest 
influence. It may, indeed, be said, that the change 
might even then be advantageous; for a certain 
degree of cold is rather favorable than otherwise 
to the growth of fine wool; and its improvement in 
Saxony, into which country the Spanish breeds 
were introduced about half a century ago, might 
be adduced as an instance in point. But in Ger- 
many, these sheep are regularly housed during the 
winter; they are also kept, during that season, on 
dry fodder, which may be supposed to have a ma- 
terial effect on the fleece, for the Spanish sheep 
are kept on bare, and generally burnt up, pasture, 
without ever tasting artificial fiood; and our finest 
woolled flocks are maintained on the scanty her- 
bage of the downs. 

In France—where the royal flock of Rambouil- 
let, picked from the best in Spain, was introduced 
in 1785*—the sheep suffered greatly by the cold 
until housed; and although the Merino breed has 
been since naturalized in that country, and still re- 





*By a treaty made between France and Spain, during 
the French Revolution, 5000 ewes and 500 rams, of the 
best fees breeds, were placed at the disposal of the 
French Government. 


tains the fineness of the texture of the wool, yet 
it looses in softness and in strength of staple. 

The Trashumante flocks have existed from a 
very early period in Spain. There is an ancient 
tradition that the original stock was obtained from 
this country; but it has not been traced to any au- 
thentic source.* In the sixteenth century they 
were calculated at seven millions; but their num- 
bers have since much diminished, and they are 
now supposed not to exceed five. 

The chief flocks are those of Paular, which be- 
long to a richly endowed monastery of that name 
in Segovia;—of Negretti, the property of the 
Marquess of Campo d’ Alange;—of the Escurial, 
formerly belonging to the crown; and those owned 
by the Duke de l’Infantado, the Marquesses 
d’Iranda and Péralés, and Count San Rafael; each 
of which consists of from 40,000 to 60,000, and 
= oan? weight of the fleece is estimated at 
dibs. 

The total export of Spain formerly amounted to 
about 32,000 bags, of 250 Ibs. each; but this is daily 
diminishing, in consequence of the rapid increase 
of the German fine wools, and of the great depre- 
ciation of prices in this country. But little is con- 
sumed in‘the manufactures of Spain, especially 
since the revolution, which put a stop to the great 
royal manufactory of Guadalaxara. An attempt 
was, indeed, recently made to re-establish those 
magnificent works, bah the medium of a public 
company formed in London; but, like most of such 
projects, it failed. It is, however, not improbable 
that the present extremely low prices of wool, in 
Spain, will induce the Spaniards to manufacture 
for themselves: if not, the Trashumante flocks will 
decrease, for the fleece being the sole object of 
that system, it will be no longer worth pursuing; if 
the wool should continue, as at present, a mere 
drug in their markets; and it has, besides, been 
long considered as prejudicial to the real interests 
of the kingdom, by its retaining immense tracts of 
land in the southern provinces in comparatively 
unprofitable pasture. 


| 





* See, on this subject, Pennant’s British Zoology. 


+ Bourgoing: Tubleau de l,Espagne Moderne, Vol. F. 
Ch. III. This estimate is, however, higher than the 
usual average, 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 








Heath, 
Exmoor, 
Norfolk, 
Wilts, 
Dorset, 


Dean Forest and Mendip, 


Dishley, 
Lincoln, 


Dishley and Lincoln, 
Romney Marsh, 
Tees Water, 
Dartmoor Natts, 
South Down, 
Cannock Heath, 


Ryeland, 


Shropshire Morf, 


Cheviot, 


Improved Cheviot, 


Herdwick, 
Shetland, 


Pure Merino, 
Half Merino, 


large horns, 

Died: 

large horns, 

horned, 

small horns, 

ditto, 

polled, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

polled and horned, 

polled, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

horned, 

partake of the various description of 
the crossed breed, 


black faces and legs, 
white faces and legs, 
black faces and legs, 
white faces and legs, 
ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

gray faces and legs, 
gray faced, 

white faces and legs, 
speckled faces and legs, 
white faces and legs, 
ditto, 

ditto, 

colors various, 

white faces and legs, 


coarse long wool, 

long wool, 

fleece of middling length and quality, 
short and moderate fine wool, 
fleece of middling length and quality, 
fine short wool, 

long wool, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, good quality, 
dite’ ty 

ditto, 

fine short wool, 

ditto, 

very fine short wool, 

short fine wool, 

short wool, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

fine cottony wool, 

short and very superior wool, 


ditto, 














Ave Ave 
weight of wei he of | Years old 
wool, wethers when 
per fleece.}per quarter} killed. 
lbs. Ibs. 
34 14 4h 
4h 15 2h 
3h 18 3 
23 20 3 
4 18 34 
2 H 45 
6 22 2 
11 25 3 
64 23 2 
7 24 24 
10 26 24 
7 22 24 
3 18 2 
3 20 3 
2h 14 4 
2 15 at 
3 16 4} 
33 19 34 
2 10 4h 
1} 8 5 
3} 16 6 
3 to 5 — s 
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On the Breeding and Management of Sheep. 


Before we proceed to discuss this branch of ru- 
ral economy, it will be necessary to state the names 
or terms by which these animals are generally 
known at diflerent ages; though even these vary 
in different counties. 

From the time of weaning to the first shearing, 
the males are denominated hogs, hoggets, or hog- 
gerels, alter which they receive the appellation of 
shearing, shearling, shearhog, or diamond tups, or 
rams; alter they are called two, three, or four shear, 
according to the number of’ times they have been 
shorn. 

When male sheen have been castrated, they 
are termed, from the period of weaning to that of 
shearing, welher or wedder hogs, then shearings, 
shearlings, &c.; or they are alierwards denomina- 
ted two-tooth, then three, or four-tooth wethers, and 
finally, fudl-mouthed, 

The females have the appellations respectively 
following:—from the time of weaning to the first 
shearing they are termed ewe or gimmer hogs; they 
then take the name of giminers or theaves, which 
continues only for one year, after which they are 
invariably denominated two, three, or four shear 
ewes; and, when old, they are termed crones. 

Sheep, in general, renew their first two teeth 
from fourteen to sixteen months old, and after- 
wards every year, about the game time, until they 
are turned three years old, or rather three shear, to 
speak technically, when they become full-mouthed; 
for, though they have eight teeth in the under jaw 
betore, it is believed they only cast or renew the 


' 





six inside ones. But, with regard to this point, | 
there is a diflerence of opinion among experienced | 
shepherds, some of whom conceive that they cast | 
only six, while others think they renew the whole 
eight fore-teeth. ‘ 

With respect to the selection of sheep, as an ar- 
ticle of live stock, the same principal of symmetry 
of form, and other requisites to the formation of a 
good breed of black cattle, which have been al- 
ready specified, are equally applicable. The 
breeder, or grazier, should also carefully examine 
the nature of his land; and having attentively 
weighed its relative degrees of’ fertility; and his 
various sources for, supplying food, he may then 
proceed to purchase that breed, which, after ma- 
ture consideration, he has reason to believe is best 
cuculated for him. In this point, the introdueto- 
ry view of breeds and varieties, already rejerred 
to, will probably afford some guide; but there are 
some additional hints, to which we would call his 
attention. In the first place, therefore, he should 
take care not to suffer himself’ to be led into need- 
less expense, in purchasing fashionable breeds, by 
which his affairs might become involved, and his 
exerions in other objects be rendered nugatory; 
though he should be scrupulously attentive to pro- 
cure the best blood of that particular breed on 
which he may fix. Secondly, the difference of 
the land, whence the sheep are to be purchased, 
ought to be attentively weighed; for with sheep, 
as with cattle stock, if any breed be brought from 
arich to an inferior soil, it must necessarily de- 
crease in value and condition. Not only, there- 
fore, must sheep be suited to the pasture, but they 





shog'l also be purchased, if possible, from poorer 
land than that of the intended proprietor, for on 


attention to this last point depends their immedi- 
ate thriving. 

Having thus noticed the general objects in se- 
lecting sheep, we now proceed to state some par- 
ticular points that will demand the breeder’s atten- 
tion; and, as in all cattle the male has the greatest 
influence, we shall specily those requisiies which 
are essential toa good ram. 

“His head should be fine and small; his nos- 
trils wide and expanded; his eyes prominent, and 
rather bold and daring; ears thin; his collar full from 
his breast and shoulders, but tapering gradually all 
the way to where the neck and head join, which 
should be very fine and graceful, being pefectly 
free from any coarse leather hanging down; the 
shoulders broad and full, which must at the same 
time join so easy to the. collar forward, and chine 
backward, as to leave not the least hollow in either 
place; the mutton upon his arm, or fore-thigh, 
must come quite to the knee; his legs upright, with 
a clean, fine bone, being equally clear from super- 
fluous skin, and coarse hairy wool, from the knee 
and hough downwards; the breast broad and well 
forward, which will keep his fore-legs at a proper 
wideness; his girth, or chest, full and deep, and, 
instead of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part, 
by some called the fore-flank, should be quite full, 
the back and loins broad, flat, and straight, from 
which the ribs must rise with a fine circular arch; 
his belly straight; the quarters Jong and full, with 
the mutton quite down to the hough, which should 
neither stand in nor out; his twist (i. e. the junc- 
tion of the inside of the thighs) deep, wide, and 
full, which, with the broad breast, will keep his 
four legs open and upright; the whole body cover- 
ed with a thin pelt; and that with fine, bright, soft 
wool,’’* 

Such is the description of the animal recom- 
mended by Mr. Culley, who observes, that the 
nearer any breed of sheep comes up to it, the 
nearer they approach towards excellence of form; 
and there is little doubt, but if the same attention 
and pains were taken to improve any particular 
kind, which have been bestowed on the Dishley 
breed, the same beneficial consequence would be 
obtained. It should, however, be remembered, 
that symmetry consists in that shap¢ which is best 
suited to the soil on which the animal is to be bred; 
and thus that which may be thought perfect in a 
Leicester sheep may be found inferior in a South 
Down or a Cheviot. 

In addition to the symmetry and other requi- 
sites above specified, the pelt, or coat, should also 
be attentively investigated, lest it be stitchy haired, 
in which case the wool will be so materially dam- 
aged, in the course of two years, that the injury 
cannot be remedied for along period, unless the 
whole flock be chahged. But the fineness of wool 
is not the only criterion by which it should be 


judged even in the short wooled breeds: the staple 


is also of the greatest importance; though on that 
material point—on which the substance and wear 
of the cloth so much depends—it may, however, 
be observed that the, now fashionable, Saxon wool 
is far inferior to the fine Spanish growths of Leon- 
esa and Segovia. 

Ewes generally breed at the age of fifteen or 
eighteen months, though many experienced breed- 
ers never admit the ram till they are two years 


i ian —— 


Culley on Live Stock, pp. 103, 104. 
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old. Much, however, depends, in this respect, on 
the goodness of’ the food, as well as on the forward 
or backward state of the breed. The choice of 
ewes, therefore, ought to be made with care and 
discrimination, not only as to the characteristic 
marks, which ought to be the same as those of 
the ram, but also with regard to the breed; for, 
with sheep, as with other cattle stock, no certain 
degree of excellence can be attained, unless the {e- 
male possesses an equal degree of blood with the 
male. In_ particular, a purchaser should see that 
the animals be sound; and, in order to ascertain 
this point, it will be advisable to examine whether 
the teeth are white, the gums red, the breath not 
fetid, the eyes lively, the wool firm, and the feet 
cool; qualities these which afford a certain criterion 
of health or disease. 

Of equal importance is the proper selection of 
rams, even of the same breed and apparent qual- 
ifications: in attending to which point, the conduct 
of the Duke of Bedford (whose memory every 
real friend to his country must revere). deserves to 
be imitated by all attentive breeders. Previously 
to drawing off the ewes for tupping, it was his con- 
stant practice to select every ram, together with 
the lambs begotten by it in the preceding year, 
from the rest of the flock, and confine them in se- 
parate pens, in orderthat he might examine them 
and their issue, by the value of which he was 
guided in his determination. 

Ewes bring forth one, two, and sometimes three 
lambs,* after a gestation of five months, or twenty 
weeks; hence the sheep farmer, or breeder, may, 
in general, by considering whether he has suffi- 
cient grass to support the ewes and their progeny 
in the spring, ascertain the most advantageous pe- 
riod for lambing; or in the event of a failure of 
pasturage, whether he has a stock of’ turnips ade- 
quate to their maintenance till there is a sufficient 
herbage to supply them with food. 

The usual time of yeaning is towards the end 
of March, or early in April; consequently, the 
rams are, according to the general practice, admit- 
ted in the commencement of October. But inthe 
county of Dorset, where the ewes are, from a pe- 
culiarity in their constitution, capable of bringing 





*The most prolific sort is the Tees Water variety of 
the Lincolnshire breed, of which Mr. Culley has given 
the following instances. An ewe belonging toa Mr. 
Eddison, when two years old, 


In 1772, brought him four lambs, 


In 1773, five lambs, 
In 1774, two lambs, 
In 1775, five lambs, 
In 1776, two lambs, 
In 1777, two lambs; 


and of these the first nine lambs were yeaned in eleven 
months. But such instances are of very rare oceur- 
rence, and deserve notice rather as being curious devi- 
ations from the usual course of nature, than as afford- 
ing any real ground for calculation. 

According to Mr. Teissier’s experiments on gesta- 
tion, (already alluded to in the previous books,) oyt of 
912 ewes,: 


140 lambed between the 146th and 150th day; meanterm 148 
676 150th and 154th day; 152 
96 154th and 16lst day; 157 


_ The extreme interval being 15 days to a mean dura- 
tion of 152. 
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lambs at a much earlier period;* and also in the 
southern and souwh-western districts, where large 
quantities of house-lamb are raised for the table, 
it is most profitable to deviate from this plan, and 
so to admit the ram, that the lambs shall be drop- 
ped from four to six weeks, or more, earlier. 

The strength and beauty of sheep stock also 
greatly depend on the number of rams allowed to 
serve the females. While the former are young , 
fifty or sixty should be the utmost extent; and, as 
they advance in years, the number may be gradu- 
ally increased; without these precautions, the lambs 
would not only be deficient in number, but also in 
point of strength. 

Various expedients have been resorted to, in 
order to make the ewes blossom; among others, is 
the practice of worrying them with small dogs, 
kept for that purpose, in consequence of which 
they become warmed, so that they seldom refuse 
the ram. In Leicestershire, a practice was intro- 
duced, at Dishley, of employing teasers; that is, 
inferior rams with a cloth so fited on them, as to 
prevent copulation; and whose duty it is to prepare 
the ewes forthe visits of the san of the fold. 
But it is much better, and certainly a more ration- 
al plan, to keep the rams and ewes in diflerent 
pastures, till the time when they are intended to 
be brought to the rut; and for about five or six 
weeks before, let them have somewhat better pas- 
ture than they are usually accustomed to, by 
which expedient they will be disposed to take the 
ram the sooner. Jn fact, it is with sheep as with 
other cattle, the female must be in a certain state 
desirous of the male before the latter will attempt 
to serve her; and this object can only be artificially 
attained by increasing the richness of their food a 
short time before they are required to couple; for, in 
proportion to the excellence or poverty of their 
food, the bodily vigor of these animals must evi- 
dently increase or diminish. 

During the period of gestation, ewes require 
great attention, lest any accident should occasion 
them to slip their lambs; and, if that should take 
place, it will be proper to separate them instantly 
from the rest of the flock. Where they are not 
pastured upon open downs, or moorland, the best 
plan is to keep them in the same manner as cows, 
while going with calf; namely, upon a moderate, 
or tolerably good pasture, where no object can dis- 
turb them; and itis also advisable to give them 
turnips, or similar green food, under the like pre- 
cautions, till within the last two or three weeks 
before their yeaning. In the breeding of cattle, 
indeed, it is a maxim which ought to be steadily 
kept in mind, that nothing can be more prejudicial 
to the females than to fatten them during gesta- 
tion; and with respect to ewes in particular, tls 
rule should be more carefully observed than with 
regard to any other animal; for if they be fed too 
high while they are going with lamb, they will 
undergo great difficulty and pain in yeaning: 
whereas, unless they are put into a little heat be- 
fore that period arrives, they will not only be defi- 
cient in strength at the critical moment, but also be 
destitute of a sufficient supply of milk for the sup- 
port of the lamb, and consequently both the dam 
and her progeny must be greatly weakened, if 
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* It is commonly, but erroneously supposed that the 





Dorset ewes bring forth lambs twice a year; such in- 
| stances have occurred, but they are rare. 
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they do not actually perish from such mismanage- 
ment. 

As the time of yeaning approaches, the atten- 
tion and assiduity of the shepherd ought propor- 
tionably to increase, as it sometimes becomes ne- 
cessary to assist nature in cases of difficult par- | 
turition; and also, if in the open air, to drive away 
crows and similac birds of prey, which might 
otherwise assault the newly dropped lambs, and 
pick out their eyes, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the dam. 

As soon, therefore, as the ewes are expected to 
begin to ome they ought to be separated from the 
rest of the flock, and placed in a more sheltered 
paddeck, or in a spacious standing littered fold, on 
one side of which should be a warm cottage hut, 
provided with a chimney, and with a steve for 
warming milk, and also with a bed on which the 
shepherd may lie down. Here he is to sleep during 
the lambing season, that he may be ready to 
watch, assist, and tend any ewes which he ob- 
serves to be very near lambing, and, if necessary, 
to give aid to the young animal. Some farmers 
have such huts on four wheels, todraw about with 
the flock wherever they may be, and on extensive 
downs that is an excellent plan; but on farms of a 
moderate size, it is a far preferable method to have 
one or two well-sheltered inclosures, to which the 
flock may be taken without any distant driving; 
for, although the fold may be useful in very ex- 
posed situations and ev shane seasons, yet the 
practice of folding ewes at lambing time is ge- 
nerally objectionable. 

It has already been intimated, that turnips are 
of great service in giving a flush of milk to ewes, 
unless they have been weakened by difficult partu- 
rition, in which case it is considered rather preju- 
dical than otherwise; and, as many drop their 
lambs ata very early period in the year, great care is 
necessary in snpplying them with those useful 
roots, so as to insure a sufficient quantity. If the 
land be wet and liable to be poached, the best 
mode is to draw the turnips, and cart them toa dry 
pasture, where the sheep may be baited with them 
once or twice in the day; proper attention being 
bestowed that they eat the whole, without com- 
mitting any waste; which, if duly observed, will 
afford a certain criterion of the quantity necessary 
for each bait, while the stock of roots will be con- 
sumed in the most benefical and economical man- 
ner. On dry lands, indeed, a different practice 
may, with advantage, be adopted, by eating the 
crop on the land, hurdling off a certain quantity 
for the flock; and, as they consume these, by ex- 
tending the hurdles further. By this method, no 
considerable degree of trouble is occasioned; and, 
itis preferable to that of allowing the sheep to run 
over the whole field, by which the roots are never 
eaten off so clean as when the flock is confined to 
4 small quantity at one time. 

During very wet or stormy weather, or in deep 
snows, it will be necessary to bait the ewes on hay. 

With some farmers it is usual to drive them to 
hay-stacks, where they meet both with shelter and 
with food; a measure which is by no means con- 
sistent with the economy that ought to exist in 
every department of farming business, in the man- 
ner in which it is commouly practised, but which 
might be rendered in all respects expedient, by 
merely feneing the stack round with hurdles, and 





distributing the hay from itdaily. When placed 


in the centre of a standing fold, a square stack 
forms an excellent defence for a small flock, 
against bleak winds, as they have quite sufficient 
sagacity to seek its leeward side. By others, 
again, the hay is given in moveable racks, anda 
stated portion per day is allowed. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent method while on turnips, let the weather 
be good or bad, for it corrects the watery quality 
of the food; and sheep thus ted are found to thrive 
better than upon either hay or turnips alone. In 
some parts of the kingdom, the most experienced 
farmers give their ewes and lambs bran and oats, 
or oil-cake, in troughs, while they are feeding on 
turnips; but the expense attendant on this practice 
can only be repaid by a superior breed. 

By the course of feeding here detailed, the sheep 
may be successfully supported till the month of 
March, about which time the stock of turnips upon 
the land is generally consumed; so that every at- 
tention should be paid to have a proper supply of 
spring food. Among the many expedients resort- 
ed to for this purpose, may be mentioned the turn- 
ing of sheep into a spot of rye sown for the pur- 
pose, or into crops of wheat, in order to feed them 
off; a practice which, however, is necessarily con- 
fined to arable farms, and can seldom be carried to 
a suflicent extent. Other resources are the letting 
the animals run over the clover and pasture of the 
farm; hence the crops of hay, and pastures for large 
cattle, receive material injury. Others bave an 
adequate spot of land, under ray grass and clover, 
ready to take the ewes and lambs from turnips, 
before they are turned in upon the pastures. ‘The 
last mentioned practice is undoubtedly the best; but 
it may be materially assisted by removing Swed- 
ish turnips from the ground and stacking them 
upon layers of straw, after having cut off the tops 
and roots: the common turnip will become sticky; 
but Swedes, treated in this manner, will retain 
their nutritive quality until towards summer, and 
will be found essentially serviceable at this trying 
season. Z'urnip, cabbages,the ruia baga, green 
borecole, and especially burnet; all afford singular- 
ly useful crops for spring feed. ‘The latter has the 
peculiar property of maintaining its verdure 
throughout the winter; so that, even under deep 
snows, some luxuriance of vegetation may be 
discovered. In November, it should be four or 
five inches high; and, by February, the crop will 
gain two or three inches in growth in the young 
leaves, when it will be ready for sheep, 

Infinitely preferable, however, to any of these 
useful articles of Jate spring feed for ewes and 
lambs, is rowen, or the aftergrass, kept on dry 
meadows and pastures after the hay-harvest is 
concluded. Although a field of rowen presents 
an unpromising aspect at a distance, in color not 
unlike very bad hay, yet when this covering is re- 
moved, a fine green herbage, from five to six 
inches in height, will appear; the whole of which 
is eaten with avidity by the ewes and their young 
progeny, who are thus supported till they are turn- 
ed into the pasture, and being a sure resource, 


“——y others may fail, should never be neglect- 
ed.* 





*Mr. Young gives it as his opinion, that rowen is the 
cheapest mode of keeping a full stock in April. If of 
a tolerable quality, he estimates that it will carry ten 
ewes on an acre, together with their lambs, through the 
whole of April; and computes its relative value to be, 
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With regard to the best time for weaning lambs, 
much depends upon the period, or season, when 
they were yeaned. When alambis to be kept for 
breed in a good common pasture, it is the practice 


in some counties te wean it at the end of 
about four months, m order that it may be- 


come strong, and that the ewe may acquire strength 
and go quickly to blossom. 


ed a month earlier. But whatever influence local 
customs may have in this respect, this business 
should be performed before the expiration of July; 
and, as it is of essential importance to their future 
growth, and consequently to the breeder's profit, 
that due provision be previously made, it will be 
proper to remove the lambs to a distance from the 


ewes, to such fresh food as may be most convenient. | 


Clover, while in blossom, is the most forcing food; 
sainfoin rowén may also be successfully employed 
for the same purpose; but nothing is superior to a 
sweet bite of fresh pasture-grass. On weaning 
the young animals, theit dams -may be milked two 
or three times, in order to relieve their udders, 
which would otherwise become painful. 

When lambs have been once stinted in their 
growth, either by disease or insufficient food, they 
become what is technically termed sf’ ‘ty; afier 
which, although they may be in apparent health, 
it is out of the power of artto fatten them. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance both that the 
ewes should have abundant food, in order to pro- 
duce a flow of nutritious milk while they are suck- 
ling; and also that the lambs should have plenty of 
good pasture, or of other succulent green meat 
when they are weaned. 

Various ages are mentioned as being most pro- 
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In others, which are | 
more mountainous and poor, the lambs are wean- | 
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| wedder or wether hogs, (i.e. males, whether cas- 
‘trated or not, that are of one year’s growth,) and 
'theaves, or females, that are two years old, by 
‘themselves; and the old wethers and rams by them- 
selves; and lastly, the lambs by themselves; other- 
‘wise the stronger animals will injure such as are 
‘weak, and prevent them from taking that food 
which would be most beneficial for them. 
| When a farm is thus stocked with a proper as- 
isortment of sheep, it will be necessary for the 
‘owner to inspect them often, particularly in the 
| winter; and, either to remove into better feed, or 
'to dispose of those which do not thrive upon their 
allotted grounds; but, independently of these ex- 
‘aminations, the shepherd ought consiantly to con- 
tinue with his charge, as they are liable to various 
‘maladies, which, if not speedily atteuded to, will 
carry them off in a very short time. 
| Before we close the present discussion respecting 
the management of sheep, it may not be impro- 
per to advert to one or two practices materially 
connected with them. The first is that of docking, 
or cutting their tails; which prevails not ouly in this 
country, but likewise in Spain, Saxony, and, ge- 
| nerally speaking, in every district where the inhab- 
‘itants pay much regard to the improvement of 
' wool-bearing animals. ‘The tails are usually cut 
| when the lambs are three or four months old; for, if 
‘the operation were deferred beyond that time, it 
could not be performed with saléiy to the animal. 
This practice is-objected to by some intelligent 
breeders in England, on the ground thatit renders 
sheep unable to defend themselves against the at- 
tacks of flies during hot seasons: by others, how- 
ever, it is strongly recommended, because it tends 
to preserve the healih of the animals, by keeping 








per for gelding those ambs which are not intended | them more clean from the oder which they, ina 
to be raised as rams for breeding; but the sooner | great measure, deposite on the fleece, and gives the 
this operation is performed, the better itis for the | animal a square, handsome appearance on the 
animal, which is more able to support it while | hind quarter, It is very generally adopted, except 
young, and running with the dam, and when there | by some breeders in exposed situations, who, not 
is less danger to be apprehended from inflamma- unjustly, conceive that the long bushy tail atlords 
tion. The time best calculated for this purpose, in | considerable protection and warmth to the udder 
the opinion of the most experienced farmers and | ol the ewes in very severe weather. 

breeders, is within .the first fortnight, unless the | The other practice above alluded to is, that of 
lambs are unusually weak, in which case it will be | extirpating the horns of: sheep; which has hitherto, 





advisable to defer castration for two or three weeks, 
or such longer term as may be expedient, till they 
acquire sufficient strength. 

In grazing farms, in general, it is not only of 
great importance to dispose, at certain times, of 
such beasts as either become unprofitable, or are 
sufficiently fat for sale, but also to separate the 
stock and place them in different pastures, according 
to their age and condition. In the southern coun- 
ties of this island, the severing of sheep usually 
takes place about six, eight, or ten weeks after the 
shearing is finished, or in the course of the middle 
of August. In making this selection great care 
should be taken to choose those only which give 
indications of their being of the true breed (what- 
ever that may be;) and, according to their com- 
parative strength or weakness, to regulate their 
pastures. Hence it will be proper to place those 
animals which are designed for breeding or fatten--: 
ing by themselves: the ewes by themselves; the 





in autumn 10s. or 12s.: in spring from 30s. to 40s. per 


acre; and, if the season be backward, that a farmer | 
who possesses it would not be induced to dispose of it | 


for a more considerable sum. 


we believe, been confined to the sheep-walks of 
Spain, and to the sheep-farm at Rambouiilet, in 
‘France. The reasons assigned for it, and the man- 
ner in which this operation is performed, are de- 
tailed by M. Lasteyrie,* but we deem it unneces- 
sary to insert them, as the practice is not likely to 
be adopted in this country. 

In fine throughout the whole system of sheep 
husbandry, the greatest attention is necessary, on 
the part of the shepherd, regularly and frequently 
to inspect the animals committed to his charge. 
From the nature of his employment, which is usu- 
ally exercised at a distance from his master’s eye, 
he is under but little control; the property in hig 
care is generally valuable, and always requires 
the closest attention; the greatest circumspection 
is therefore necessary in choosing an experienced 
and trustworthy person for the office; but when 
such an one is found, his services should not be 
erudgingly remunerated. In Saxony the shep- 
herds have not fixed wages, but are allowed a pro- 








*Histoire de }’Introduction des laines fines, &c. p. 
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fit on the produce of the flock. From the adop- 
tion of this arrangement, the sheep-masters derive 
great advantage, as the shepherds have no induce- 
inent to deceive them, and are themselves interest- 
ed in taking due care of the anima!s committed to 
their charge. ‘This practice has also been adopt- 
ed by some large flock-masters in Scotland with 
great success: how far it may be feasible in Kng- 
land it would be rash in us to assert; but as the 
hint seems worthy of attention and trial, we leave 
it to the consideration of the intelligent reader. 
The Shepherd's Dog periorms so important a 
part in the management of sheep, that some no- 
tice of his qualities cannot be deemed irrelevant to 
the subject. ‘The species’which is delineated in 
this work occurs chiefly in the extensive sheep- 
walks in the northern parts of this island, where 
the purity of its breed appears to be preserved in 
the greatest perfection. Its docility and sagacity, 
indeed, surpass those of every other variety of the 
canine race: obedient to the voice, looks, and ges- 


tures of his master, he quickly perceives his com-. 


mands, and: instantly executes them. <A well- 
trained dog of this kind is, te a shepherd, an in- 
valuable acquisition. The faithful animal anx- 
iously watches the flock, keeps them together in 
the pasture, from one part of which it conducts 
them to another; and, if the sheep are driven to 
any distance, he willinfallibly confine them within 
the road, and, At the same time, prevent any 
strange sheep from mingling with them. 

In Prussia, there isa peculiar breed of dogs 
employed in the management of sheep: it is de- 
scribed by M. Lasteyrie as being of a small size, 
but stout and thick, with erect ears, and bearing 
some resemblance to our woll-dogs: their coats are 
partly smooth and lose, while others are long and 


shaggy. They are remarkably docile; never bite the | 
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should be the last to be wedded to theory, as theirs 
is a profession eminently practical. It is too late 
in the day to “doubt” that the system of rotation 
in crops, under proper circumstances, is of the 
first importance in agriculture. Its eflect, how- 
ever, does not depend on the extinction of excre- 
mentitious poison, but by a renewal of the proper 
food of plants. ‘Phat the influence of rotation 
has been overrated by some English and Ameri- 
‘an theorists will not be disputed, and when the 
time comes to underrate, of which some symp-, 
toms can be discerned already, it is at least proba- 
ble it will be as injudiciously decried. That corn 
will grow in succession for half a century on the 
Genesce flats—wheat for thirty years on some of 
the favored wheat lands of West New York— 
and oats for twenty years on some of the slaty 
soils of Cattaraugus, without much diminution of 
quantity, Tecan readily believe; but exceptions 
like these to the system of rotation only demon- 
strate the propriety of the course in general. ‘To 
us it appears the doctrine of rotation is founded 
on very simple principles, capable of easy and 
successful application, and hardly leaving room 
for doubt or disputation. That plants during 
their growth do take up, and appropriate as nour- 
ishment,. very different materials from the same 


‘soil, will not be questioned by any one who has 


paid the least attention -to vegetable physiology. 
for instance, does the pine apple or the orange 
take as much silex from the earth as the bamboo 
or the rattan, some of the species of which have 
an outer covering so hard as to strike fire when 
struck together?—or, to select a more familiar ex- 
ample, does the linden contain as mueh of the salt 
called potash as the elm or beech?—and how does 
it happen that while 1000 pounds of wormwood 
yields 784 lbs. of saline matter, the box and the 








sheen; and at. their masters’ voice, repair instantly | aspen’ produce but 70? This faculty of taking up 
to that part of the Mock which is pointed out: in | particular substances as food, and the necessity 
case the sheep hang behind, these dogs push them | of the supply, holds good in the cereal grasses, 


forward with their muzzles; which is sufficient to 


make the sheep take the requisite direction. An 


importation of afew of this breed would certainly 


be worth the trial: or if the Prussian mode of’ 


teaching our dogs not to bite, could be acquired, it 
would be a most desirable object. The contniual 
state of fear in which those naturally timid ani- 
mals are kept by a dog that has not been properly 
trained, disturbs their repose, and prevents them 


from feeding quietly; and, in fact, it rarely happens | 
in any fiock, that there are not some sheep which | proper food. 


are from time to time lacerated, more or less se- 
verely, by the bite of dogs. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


I have ever considered the notion which has 
been advanced in some of the English agricultu- 
ral journals, that the matter thrown off in the soil 
by a species of plants is poisonous to other plants 
of the same kind, if grown in succession, as most 
unphilosophical, and contrary to fact. Some of 
the advocates of a doctrine of an absolute neces- 
sity in all cases for a rotation of crops, found in 
this supposition of excrementitious poison, a very 
convenient argument for their system, and hence 
it has obtained some currency both at home and 
inthis country. Farmers, however, of all men, 








such as wheat, rye, barley; in corn and oats; in 
roots, such as potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets, &c. 
They all find and assimilate as nowishment dil® 
ferent ingredients from the same soil, or appropri- 
ate them in very dillerent proportions. If the soil 
of my farm abounds in those aliments essertial to 
the production of wheat, I can raise crop after 
crop from the same land, and rotation is needless; 
and this course of successive crops will be suc- 
cessful in exact ratio to the continued supply of 
li, however, the proper food of the 
wheat plant is limited, a rotation of’ crops, and 
manuring, by which this quality can be restored, 
is ne It is so with corn, oats, and most 
other plants. The rich alluvion of the Genesee 
flats is apparently inexhaustible by corn; perhaps 
90 parts in 100 are suited to the growth of that 
important article; but this fact does not prove that 
other and less favored soils cannot be exhausted, 
or will not be benefited by a rotation. I have seen 
some of the oat lands spoken of by Mr. Allen in 
a former number of the Farmer, and feel a plea- 
sure in bearing testimony to the general correct- 
ness of his views, and justness of his remarks; 
yet the facts he has stated furnish perhaps one of 
the strongest arguments in proof that different 
plants take up different materials from the same 


}soil, and therefore that rotation must, in most 


cases, be advantageous. ‘hose lands in the 
southern tier of counties of which Mr. Allen has 
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spoken, as producing such abundant crops of|see. It was his belief, from its luxuriant growth 
grass and oats, are, it is well known, worthless | in the bog, and the circumstance of its expelling 
ee the flour of’ the little they do produce | all other grasses, taking full possession of the soil, 
ng of a very inferior quality, and no more re- | and affording two full crops in the season, and 
sembling that of the counties bordering on the | {from the fact that all kinds of stock were very 
lakes, than does the rye flour of the eastern states. fond of it, that it might be cultivated to great ad- 
I should put but little confidence in the theoretical | vantage. This excited my curiosity, and [ soon 
notions of any man, who could imagine that the | called on the gentleman to satisly it, and was sur-_ 
farming of a whole country can be made to con- | prised at the beauty and richness of the grass. It 
— toa single system, or pattern. ‘There is an grew on a bogat a small distance from “a living 
almost infinite variety in the original ingredients | spring, where the water descended and spread 
of our soils and their proportions, and the mode of’; through the grass all the season. The appear- 
treatment, to be judicious, should be as near as | ance of the neighboring grass in the same situa- 
possible made to conform to these variations. | tion, was very ordinary, being thin, flat-leafed, 
Chere are some general principles every where | short, and nearly worthless—whereas the ribbon 
applicable, and there are others which have but! grass, in every particular, wore the most beautiful 
7 exceptions; of the latter class T consider to be appearance of any crass I had ever beheld. It 
Slain spect x wat ar roel nse eed ks a sas rots eos 
Ulmus, or the-“doubting” R. M. W., may be! could nc PE ee ¥ bon ee ee i 
nus; doubting” Ik. MM. +» may bej could not penetrate through it. Kach leat’ has 
so fortunate as to possess farms which will admit ; one or more stripes lengthwise, diflering, on close 
se NT -agoets crops, but J | scrutiny, from each other, eitherin the number of 
c i Vos ? > +t pon 2 a se ahasla 4 jee over 
mens vaca Suen pon ee will in ge- pone 9, or their form o! shade, his grass ave r- 
S ’ plé rotation of| aged about four feet in height, and stood perfectly 
wheat and clover has more enhanced the produc- | erect. It is possessed of’ a fine solid stock, having 
tiveness of their farms, and consequently render- | an inviting and luscious appearance as fodder. 1 
ed them more profitable and valuable, than would | took a clean lock of it, and another of herds grass 
successive but necessarily diminished crops of'| and offered them both together to: my horse, and 
that valuable grain, and important staple of our | found him quite as fond ¢ f the ribbon as sok he 
paris We ) quite as fon of the nbbon as of the 
sy herds grass.* Capt. Simpson states that he has 
WwW. G. | observed that his stock were more fond of it than 
. of his best hay of other kinds. ‘This patch would 
amount to about one square rod. 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. I eneaged the seed, not knowing what it pro- 
RIBBON GRASS. duced, having never particularly observed the 


I wish to make a few remarks on some experi- 





grass belore; T accordingly applied at the ig a 
ments that [am making, though now in their in- | U™e 88 Was supposed, and reaped the heads, but 
: | was able to discover but very few seeds, trom one 


fancy, on a species of grass here named and 
known as the ribbon grass. This early disclosure | '0,three to the head. Being certain that we were 
full early, a part was suffered to remain till later 


of results, as far as they have gone, is rendered | : “ase Sey 
the more necessary, inasmuch as I have recently jin the season—when by a re-examination if was 
seen an extract from a letter of mine in an agri- found in the same condition. I beat and rubbed 
cultural paper which though not intended for the | Ut the chaff; but could discover only a tew small 
public eye, found its way to the press. To. this seeds. I sowed it in good season, with the great- 
course have not the slightest objection; but on | &St care, 1 my garden, hoping that in the chaff, 
the contrary, will feel especially happy at all times, there was more than what I could discover, which 


if what I may say should be of service to my vee vegetate. runic & eee) * be ccutate 
countrymen, of letting whatever [ may write. be | !@V¢ it well covered, and that I should not mistake 


published. The circumstance to which I allude other grasses forit. ‘There appeared tocome upa 
was this. I mentidhed in a letter to a friend, that ee oor — I rename 7 be led off 
I had seen a patch of ribbon grass, in a very flour- | 00M grass; these lew, however, ee 
ishing state on a wet, boggy spot of ground, and one by one, till all disappeared, the ground never 
of my full belief’ of its being susceptible of being in: — a went sma — sist 
very extensively and profitably cultivated, and of'| P!@ht fo show trom ee 
my intention of trying the experiment, As this | !t cannot be propagated from the seed. 

has been communicated to the public, and as 1}, Havinga very favorable opinion of the grass, | 
have had a very favorable account of it from a | oked for some way to propagate I, and conclu- 
gentleman in Connecticut, an experienced and ding that it might be multiplied from the root, as 
practical farmer, and of his determination of en- | #ops and many vegetables are, I accordingly en- 


tering into its culture immediately, I deem it pro- | £22¢4 one-half of the patch, to take it in the 
per that I should make known my own experi- | §Prng- [prepared my ground (40 rods) by plough- 


ments and opinion of this grass, believing as I |!" in my Jow ground in the fall, the ground vary- 
do that it will prove a most valuable acquisition to |" "om soft to very soft mud. The spring being 


the cultivated grasses, and a great blessing to the | Wet the ground uncommonly soft and muddy, I 
people of the south in particular. ie | postponed the setting of it out, I think, till June, 


A neighbor of mine, (Capt. John Simpson, | Whe” I went for my wagon load of turf, the grass 
living in Greenland, ) knowing [ had made some ——- — 
a agian on grasses, observed to me that he * Mr. Robinson means timothy, that being the name 
iad a patch of ribbon grass on a springy, boggy | by which it is designated to the eastward.—Ep. Far. 
Piece of ground, which it was worth my while to! anp Garp. 
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was then from fourto eight inches long. Early 
in the spring it had had a dead appearance, but at 
this time it had become pretty well sprung up; 
some old stubs were dead. Perhaps this situation 
was one of the most trying of any to be found. It 
grew where ice made toa great thickness from the 
water spraying from the spring all the year. Mr. 
Simpson has informed me since I took away one- 
half of his turf of the ribbon grass, that it sprung 
immediately up in the same place, and produced a 
crop quite as good as before. Since his closer ob- 
servations, he says he esteems the grass more 
highly than at first. 

Ihe manner in which this grass was planted in 
the bog, was this. He had a tuft of it growing 
for ornament in his garden, in a very rich soil; 
which he occasionally ploughed, and finding the 
ribbon grass spread a little too far, he ploughed off 
some of the roots, gathered them and threw them 
into the bog; he found they took root, spread and 
flourished as I have stated. I observed when get- 
ting my grass, there were some low spots covered 
with water, where the grass sprung up stronger and 





lands, and it will thrive in a bog or even in water. 
Ido not know how deep a water it will grow in, 


| but I presume it will grow in shoal, especially run- 


ning water. Is it not evident that this grass 
possesses very valuable properties, and must 
prove superior to most other grasses!— Yes, for it 
not only grows luxuriantly and in abundance ina 
quagmire where nothing of any value has ever 
been known to be produced before, but its roots are. 
of such a tough nature, that a sward is soon pro- 
duced that will bear a cart and oxen to pass over 
it. It has another good quality:—although the 
circumstance of this grass not producing seed for 
propagation, seems at first view to lessen its value 
—yet when we consider the evils resulting from 
many troublesome grasses that spread from seed, 
and that no limits can beset them; we may, with 
propriety, esteem it a virtue in this fast-rooted 
grass, that limits, can be set to it, that our valua- 
ble tillage ground may never be impeded with its 
roots, and that our waste and unproductive bogs 
may be easily changed to the most productive por- 


| tions of our farms. As to what Ribbon Grass will 


larger, being apparently more in its element.— doin pasture, | know nothing. Ihave my doubts 


Capt. Simpson’s garden is of the richest soil among 
us; yet itis evident that one rod of the bog will 
produce as much as four in his garden. Immedi- 
ately after getting home with my turf, I com- 
menced chopping it up, taking care to divide the 
tufts according to the stalks, leaving from one to 
three in each piece, choppig them with a sharp 
spade, into pieces, from one to four inches square, 
setting out about 40 square rods, about two feet 
apart, without any manure; and setting a few for 
experiments in the middle furrow where the water 
was constantly issuing nearly all the season. 
None of thei failed of living, and all have taken 
root, shot out and spread considerably; some few 
to meet each other. ‘Those in a dead furrow ap- 
pear every way as thrifty as those on the bed. I 
had the curiosity to try the experiment by sticking 
one stock of this grass without root in the mud, 
where the water continued to issue: it appeared to 
grow as well as those with the root; and shot out 
with branches. ‘This method of propagation is 
more facile than from the root. I pressed several 
tufts into holes ina bog where the water would 
rise to the top of the tufs, (this is among fresh 
grass, ) here it shot out and appears in its element, 
and will in all probability spread and drive away 
all the other grasses. I also sunk some into what 
is called a quagmire, where it is so soft as not to 
bear a cat; here I sunk the tufs level with the wa- 
ter; these have the appearance of being perfectly 
in their element. All these I have lately surveyed 
since our severe cold, and those in the wettest 
places appear least effected. I setsome of them 
out on some of the most barren soil, under a forest 
of white oaks, where nothing of consequence will 
w: they all live there, and will probably pro- 
uce something, perhaps one ton to the acre; if it 
will do this on very barren lands, it may be well 
to cover them over with it. I have set it in my 
front yard and in my garden, on warm soil of tol- 
erable quality, bordering on common grass, in part 
for ornament. A portion of this was manured and 
hoed; here it is perceivable that the higher the cul- 
ture the greater the product as it respects high 
ground. It is demonstrated from my experiments, 
and Capt. Simpson’s discovery, that this grass is 
truly amphibious. It will do well on high dry 








whether it will succeed, as I think it is not thick 
and downy enough, to bear repeated trampling and 
cropping close to the ground. It is possible, how- 
ever, from its hardiness, wherever it has been 
known by me, that it may endure the hardship of 
being -pastured; if so, I have a right to conclude 
from all its other properties, that it will prove far 
nore valuable than any species of grass yet intro- 
duced into culture (the gama not being fully 
known, ) and if’ any farmers at the North or South, 
have waste bogs that are eye-sores within their en- 
closures, let them try the experiment of the cul- 
ture of this grass; it will not be costly, even if they 
should not succeed. 
ABEDNEGO ROBINSON, 


Of Portsmouth, N. 1. 


From N. Y. Jour. of Conw 
MOWING MACHINE. 


We have seen at the shop of Mr. Johnson, ir 
Cherry Street, a mowing machine, which we are 
told is the first of the kind built in this country. 


‘The cutting operation is performed by circular 
knives fastened upon the periphe 


of a horizon- 
tal wheel five feet in diameter. This wheel is sus- 
pended upon a perpendicular iron shaft, which 
hangs upon a lever, by which the knives are raised 
or lowered at the pleasure of the driver to sult 
any unevenness inthe ground. The motion Is 
given by geering, connected with the wheels, on 
which the whole machine rests. The machine 
will weigh a ton, and is moved by two horses. 
Upon the horizontal wheel, and just within the 
edge of the knives a tub of light wood, which has 
the effect of carrying the mown grass into a swath. 
We see not but that the thing will work well on 
smooth land, but where there are rocks of much 
unevenness it cannot. It is said to be capable of 
mowing ten acres a day, and certainly, for the 
mower, it is much easier to ride on this machine, 
than to swing a commonscythe. The machine 
was invented in England, but the laborers there, 
yrobably under the guide of some philanthropic 
Leofier, made war upon it, and would never permit 
it to be used in peace. 
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IMPROVEMENTS BY MARLING IN NORTH CA- 
ROLINA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Newbern, June 22, 1835. 


Dear Srr—] have lately received from Mr. 
Benners the enclosed letter, and supposing it to 
possess some interest for you, I have accordingly 
forwarded it. I should be pleased to send you 
some of Mr. Benners’ specimens, if an opportu- 
nity of forwarding them should be found. Mr. 
B’s position, you may remember, is on the north- 
ern bank of the Neuse River, about 16 miles be- 
low Newbern. He is the only person in this sec- 
tion of country who has any considerable expe- 
rience in marling. A few other persons however 
have begun to make experiments. 


Yours respectfully, 
H. B. CROOM. 


P. S. The marl pits of Mr. Benners are remark- 
ably interesting for the variety of shells and fossil 
bones which they afford. These have proved, in 
the estimation of Mr. Conrad, the existence here 
of the newer pliocene formation.—See Silliman’s 
Journal for April, 1835. 


To H. B. Croom, Ese. 


Roseville, June 14, 1835. 


Dear Sir—In reading the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, I learn for the first tine, that our shell 
marl is not what is properly understood by marl in 
English books and practice. The solution of the 
two kinds is widely different. ‘The test of marl is 
pure water—and acids the test we use for the same 
purpose. Observing this fact, I immediately re- 
cognised an old acquaintance overlooked and ne- 
glected by me, as I only knew him by the name 
of clay, but since his introduction to my notice un- 
der his proper name, I have made it my business 
to become more intimate with his character and 
calling, and find upon investigation, that marl is 
his real name. Brick mortar has certainly done 
him great injustice, both here and in England, in 
assuming the garb, quality, and character of marl 
—to the great loss and detriment of society in 
general, and farmers in particular. At the same 
time begging pardon for our past neglect of him, 
and promising every attention to him in future, 
we remain his humble servant. About ten years 

ast, I did offer this marl a glass of vinegar, but 
aving refused it, I cyit and broke off all farther 
acquaintance, until latterly, I have fortunately dis- 
covered he is a pure water drinker. It is also re- 
marked, that he is none the worse for his temper- 
ate habits. Nos. 1 and 2 are samples of this 


marl. I am now enabled to give you an account of 


the position and order of the different kinds of marl 
as they come to view in working the pits. 

The first bed isa fat blue or red clay mail. 
Nos. 1 and 2, from two to five feet below the 
surface, and from three to seventeen feet thick. 

The second bed under this, rich red or yellow 
shell marl, from one to five or six feet thick—ef- 
fervesces in acids. 

The third bed is a very deep blue marl, without 
shells, with here and there the impression of the 
whole exterior surface of the shell, forming a cell in 


Vo. II—29 


| which is a lump of marl the size and shape of the 
fish. This kind is very tough to cut up, but when 
dry, crumbles to a very fine powder, as light as 
ashes, and about the same color—etfervesces in 
acids. Specimens No. 3. 

The fourth bed is (either) a blue or white shell 
marl, and works like cegrse mortar, hardens in 
lumps as it dries, but crumbles in moving about— 
eflervesces in acids, This last or lower bed is 
{rom three to five feet below common tide-water, 
and has never been worked through. I have 
selected from the different beds of shell marl, a 
variety of specimens which I intend sending to 
you very shortly, and some fossil bones, &c. I 
am at present working a pit which exhibits the 
different strata, in the order in which } have at- 
tempted to describe them above, but very imper- 
fectly. , 

It is very easy to be deceived in the strength of 
marl by merely handling it, or by the eye, as I 
have experienced the injurious eflects of a too 
liberal application of it on an impoverished soil. 
Fifteen years ago, I burned up a piece of an old 
field by laying on too great a quantity of shell 
mar! at the first dressing: but it is now excellent 
land. As this was my first experiment, (1818) I 
was mortified and disappointed, and was of course 
laughed at and ridiculed, because the experiment 
had fulfilled the prediction of those who merely 
guessed at what they knew nothing about. I soon 
discovered my mistake by observing that where 
the heaps were left unspread, and ploughed through 
and planted, that the young corn died, and that no 
grass would grow on the pure marl—but this was 
not the case in the intervals between the heaps; 
these spaces showed evident improvement, but 
so very gradual, as to be unobserved by every one 
but myself, and the hands employed on the farm. 
I soon perceived that my land was getting better. 
My means were extremely limited, and of course 
my land improved in proportion, and continues so 
to do up to the present moment. I very soon dis- 
covered that manure went a great deal farther on 
my marled land, than on land of a better quality 
not marled. ‘The improvement, however, became 
at length too evident to all to be any longer doubt- 
ed; but the jest continued, and the whole improve- 
ment placed to the credit of the manure, of which 
Ihave never raised as much as would afford a 
tolerable dressing to half of my corn crop, with- 
out the marl, and both combined with enclosing 
and alternate cropping; corn, cotton, potatoes, 
and wheat or rye: * the land divided in two 
equal parts, and one-half tended as above des- 
cribed, while the other half remains enclosed. 
This is the course I have pursued steadily for the 
last fifteen years, and have no disposition to change 
it fora better, unless our climate was more con- 
genial to the cultivation of artificial grasses. White 
clover grows in my fields, but receives no assis- 
tance from cultivation—it dies in July and August, 
while the crop grass and carrot weed cover the 
land, and are invaluable, being capable of resist- 
ing the dryest and hottest weather. 





A is should succeed corn and potatoes on all our 
light lands, instead of wheat. Itis a most profitable 
grain for stock, and the quality and texture of our high 
lands are admirably adapted to the production of this 
grain,as avery profitable crop. My attempts at a 
good crop of rye have never failed—wheat on the 
other hand is just as uncertain.—.. B. 
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Whether land is sour or sweet, Iam not che- 
mist enough to determine: but I do know that the 
red sorrel will not grow on maried lands, as I have 
had avery fair opportunity of being abundantly 
satisfied. The whole of my land was covered 
formerly knee deep with a most luxuriant growth 
of this beautiful plant. At this time there is none 
to be seen, nor for the last eight or ten years. 

With great respect, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. BENNERS. 


[We learn from the foregoing letter what we had 
no idea of before, that Mr. Benners’ experience of the 
use of marl commenced as long ago as 1818—the same 
year of our own first effort to profit by this mode of 
improvement. That the benefit of marling should 
have been so long exhibited, in a region eminently 
fitted to reap its richest rewards, without inducing 
others to follow the example, and scarcely to believe 
in the results, are facts both strange and lamentable. 
Nothing can place in a stronger point of view, the 
former and existing want of intercourse and exchange 
of opinions among farmers, and of the vast importance 
of agricultural periodical publications, as a means of 
remedy. 

Mr. Benners seems to have placed an erroneous 
construction on a part of the work which he refers to, 
and which it would be improper here to pass with- 
out notice. In stating and proving at length that 
English farmers and writers have very often called 
marl what was merely clay, but slightly if at all calea- 
reous, the author did not mean to contend for the cor- 
rectness of the application of the term—but directly 
the reverse: and he would neither attach the name of 
marl, or consider of much value as. manure, any clay 
which was not calcareous. ] 


LOW PRICED AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EXTENSION OF THE PLAN OF THE FAR- 
MERS REGISTER. 

Low priced newspapers, and other periodical pub- 
lications, are now so common, and so little regard is 
paid by the majority of readers to the considerations 
which ought to recommend more costly works, that 
some concession must be made to the prevailing opin- 
ions, in this respect, to be enabled to spread any pub- 
lication very widely. Especially does this apply to 
agricultural publications among the middle class of 
farmers, by far the most numerous and important class, 
both as farmers and as citizens, and therefore the most 
desirable to attract and retain as readers and subscri- 
bers. Unless the main ingredient of a publication 
consists of party politics—the exciting and maddening 
intellectual food of thousands to whom every other 
kind is insipid, or repulsive—scarcely any periodical 
at $5 a year can now obtain very general circulation 
in the southern and western states. 

It is unnecessary to state here, the various causes of 
expense which serve to add to the price of a periodical 
published in the manner, and form of the Farmers’ 


Register—or to show, as might easily be done, that for 
its cost to the publisher, its style of execution, and for 
the amount and value of its contents, that it is truly a 
cheap work. This is so well understood by the greater 
number of those who are its present supporters, that 
they would not choose to have its form changed, and 
te yield the peculiar advantages of its present plan, for 
any consequent abatement of price. Neither is it our - 
wish or intention, to lessen the value or the beanty and 
convenient form of the present publication—but on’ 
the contrary, to continue (as has been commenced al- 
ready ) to give increased cost and value to the material, 
and mechanical execution, and to as great extent as 
the object requires, and the means may authorise. But 
while carefully guarding against impairing the value, 
or lowering the grade of the Farmers’ Register, as now 
published, it is highly desirable to suit the wishes, and 
gain the support, of the very many farmers of Virginia, 
and adjoining states, who have not yet learned the 
value of agricultural periodicals, and who will not 
profit by them, except when conforming to their ge- 
neral and commendable (though in this respect mis- 
taken) views of economy. However extensively and 
liberally this journal has been supported, it must be 
confessed that it has comparatively made but little pro- 
gress among the middle class of proprietors. It is true, 
that some farmers whose poverty forbids their indulg- 
ing in any useless expense, and who labor daily and 
assiduously for their maintenance, are among our sub- 
scribers—and we are proud to have their support, be- 
cause the amount of expense to them, is equivalent to 
a very high estimate of the value of the work. But 
for every one such, whom we can boast of as a sub- 
scriber, there are perhaps fifty who are rich, or at least 
in the possession of competent fortunes, who have 
withheld their aid, and that on account of the expense 
of the subscription. Without stopping to oppose the 
soundness of this objection, it will be admitted that it 
exists, and operates extensively—and every friend of 
this journal, and to the cause which it is designed to 
support, will admit the high importance of removing 
this obstacle to its circulation, and of gaining access, 
if possible, toa far more extensive body of readers. 
With .this view, a low priced publication is pro- 
posed, consisting of a single sheet, to issue four times a 
month, and to contain nearly the same matter as the 
monthly publication. But getting rid ofthe cost of 
the difference in the value of paper and of execution, 
and of the entire cost of various other matters peculiar 
to book work, and to the mode of delivery of our 
present publication, the work in the cheaper form may 
be furnished at little more than half the present price, 
and yet yield as much profit upon the same amount of 
annual receipts. Or in other words, 3000 subscribers 
at the rate of $2.50 would yield nearly as much profit, 
as 1500 at $5. The vast difference of benefit to the 
general interests of agriculture, which will be caused 
by the greater number of subscribers, is a sufficient 
inducement for us to risk the possible contingency of 
loss from a smaller accession of names, and of course 





a proportional diminution, in future, of the present 
| amount of receipts. A specimen sheet and proposals 
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will be issued, and the publication commenced as soon 
as there appears sufficient indications that a publica- 
tion on this plan willbe approved and sustained by the 
agricultural community: and if it is well sustained, 
there shall be nothing spared or omitted to make the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge through the south- 
ern states both as extensive and as cheap as possible. 





CROPS IN BEDFORD. AGRICULTURAL PA- 
PERS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Lynchburg, June 19th, 1835.. 


* *  *  * Thave just returned from 
the country, (my farm in Bedford, 22 miles above 
this) where I find a small portion of the wheat 
crop tolerable good, but the mass very inferior— 
and a large part of that on the corn ‘ground not 
worth cutting, even if it escapes the rust. This 
failure is ascribed in some degree to the unfavora- 
ble winter, but mainly to the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly. Many of our planters have wholly, or 

artially discontinued the culture of tobacco; and 

y attention to manure, clover, and plaster, and 
better ploughing, have improved their lands to a 
considerable extent: but the prospects of the wheat 
crop, connected with the present price of tobacco, 
will, | apprehend, produce much backsliding, and 
many of us be found again to have “returned to 
wallowing in the mire;” so that this seeming good 
—the high price of tobacco—may be to us a real 
evil. ‘The rye, oats, and corn crops appear rather 
promising, and the frequent rains of late, have 
enabled the planters to pitch their crops of tobacco 
without difficulty. 

In alate number of the Register, you remark 
that your subscription is confined chiefly to the 
low lands. Your locality, your level and sandy 
lands, your marl beds, yeur easy access to lime, 
and other circumstances, produce a greater dif- 
ference between our situation and yours, than-with 
the same elevation would exist in several degrees 
of latitude. From these circumstances, I had no 
idea of taking the Register until I read your Essay 
on Calcareous Manures; and I have no doubt 
many are deterred from even looking into it from 
the same causes. The price too being higher 
than many other publications, mav have some 
effect. Sixty odd nambers of the Cultivator, and 
several of the American Farmer, and Genesee 
Farmer, are received at this post office. I state 
this, not by way of complaining, but in explana- 
tion: for it is my opinion, that every sensible 
farmer, whatever may be his latitude or longitude, 
elevation or depression, may read your Register 
and your Essay with manifest advantage. ith 
my best wishes for the continued success of your 
useful endeavors, I am, &c. 

MICAJAH DAVIS, JR. 


{The foregoing letter (post marked June 24,) was 
not received until after the last No. was printed, or it 
would have appeared earlier. 

It is gratifying to learn that however ‘small may be 
the patronage of the Farmers’ Register in Campbell, 
other agricultural papers are more welcome there. 
The subscribers who receive the Farmers’ Register at 
Lynchburg are only twelve—and there have never 


been more, nor so many until recently. If the price | 





——— 


of this journal is the only bar to its receiving more fa- 
vor in the upper country, a proposal has been made for 
its removal, by a similar publication of low price. But 
if there are objections to the general character of the 
work, or to the manner in which it is conducted, they 
will still remain in full force. Let farmers generally 
be but impressed with the importance of reading and 
sustaining agricultural periodicals, and we are content 
that their support shall be given to the most deserving, 
even if our work should be surpassed by many others 
in merit, or in other claims to public favor and sup- 
port. If the great object is effected, it is of but little 
importance (and none whatever to the public,) by 
what means, or by whose agency, the end is reached, 
and the benefit produced.]} 





CORRECTION—“VIN MUET,” OR DUMB WINE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 
Columbia, S. C. June 10, 1835. 


I have read with pleasure your article on “the 
making of wine in the canton of Marcillac.” I 
take the liberty of observing to you that one word 
“mutage,” [p. 23, Vol. III.] seems not to have 
been understood by your transiator, and there is 
nothing surprising in this; for the technical ex- 
pressions of particular arts are not easily under- 
stood, and they are not found in dictionaries. It 
is to be hoped that the new dictionary that is an- 
nounced as coming forth, after many years’ labor 
by the French Academy, will contain this and all 
such terms, without which it will not be complete. 
The verb “‘muter,” signifies “to render mute,” or 
dumb, which is dene to wine by sulphuring it. 
Mutage, therefore means sulphuring. ‘There is 
in some places a wine made that is called “Vin 
Muet,” literally “dumb wine.” It is wine that 
has been fumigated to excess with sulphur, before 
fermentation has taken place, which chemical pro- 
cess is thereby prevented, and the wine remains 
sweet. It is called ‘‘mute’’ because the bubblings 
of the fermentation are not heard, and it actually 
makes no noise. ‘This word then is not near as 
bad as most others which no etymology can clear 


up. 
N. HERBEMONT. 


[We thank our correspondent for this correction. 
He who is best qualified to offer such, will be most in- 
dulgent to the mistakes of this kind which require 
correction. The number of provincial expressions 
which are found in all agricultural writings, render 
translations from one language to another very difficult: 
and this difficulty may well be conceived by all readers 
who have noticed how many of the provincialisms in 
our own language are unintelligible. Neither the verb 
‘“muter’, nor its derivative ‘‘mutage” can be found in 
either of five French dictionaries in our possession— 
among which is the old voluminous Dictionatre de l’.1- 
cadémie, &c. a modern abridgement of the same, which 
professes to give terms of science and art, and Ro- 
zier’s Cours Complet, §c. one entire volume of which 
is occupied with definitions of technical and provincial 
terms.] 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE SOILS AND AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES 
OF FLORIDA.—No. 2. 


Plantation Wascissa, Florida, July 2, 1835. 


The most prominent characteristics of the lands 
immediately bordering on the Atlantic in East 
Florida, were succinctly delineated in my last let- 
ter: and conformable to my seli-assigned order of 
correspondence, I continue my observations on 
the remaining and extensive inland portion of the 
“eastern district.” 

The character, features, and growth of the land 
are singularly and abruptly changed, as we pro- 
ceed westward from the ocean: the country be- 
comes generally more interesting in landscape, 
and more diversified in soil and native production. 
‘The monotonous levels and eye-fatiguing flats of 
the low Atlantic marshes, are no longer, with 
their rank grassy plumage, and thirsty palmettoes, 
to be seen: dense and towering forests of every 
foliage, luxuriant over a rolling and picturesque 
country most verdant with herbage, and spotted 
like the variegated leopard, with abrupt and 
strange marks of richness and sterility, strike the 
observant traveller with surprise, not unmixed with 
the illusion of enchantment. 

The river Saint John’s, than which there can 
be no nobler stream, seems by nature intended as 
the marked and eternal division of this varying 
and diversified country. It rises amid the swamps 
of the Everglades in the far south, and with com- 
paratively little deviation from a north course, it 
streams itself along for an hundred miles and up- 


wards, receiving numerous tributaries, and rapidly 
becoming a wide, magnificent river. When reach- 
ing the site of the town of Jacksonville, some 
twenty miles from the sea, it gracefully rounds 
and empties its widened breadth almost due east, 


into the ocean. ‘This river is singularly charac- 
terized, in addition to its unrivalled forest banks, 
by extensive eye reaches, and prospective scenes, 
in being the only river of magnitude in the south- 
ern states of America that, from its source to the 
parallel of its mouth, runs northerly: and still 
more is it notable, that with this course, it should 
run for nearly one hundred and twenty miles of its 
length directly parallel to the Atlantic, and only 
divided for that whole distance, from the oceanic 
waters, by a narrow strip of land some thirty 
miles in average breadth. It is indeed a great 
natural canal, singular in its position, and unsur- 
passed in magnitude; and one sighs in witnessing 
the unprofitable waste, and sluggish idleness of its 
magnificent waters. ‘The curiosities of the Saint 
John’s are likewise peculiar, and well worthy of 
sight. I would name the Silver Spring, so daz- 
zling with its transparency and spangled carpet, 
and so enormous in its dimensions and vehemence: 
as also the Golden Spring, equally curious, though 
smaller, in its jewelled bowl, and pellucid waters: 
but above all is most remarkable the phenomena 
of sound to be here awakened: no where can 


“Gamboling echo hold more boisterous court—” 


than o’er the still expanse of this enchanting 
stream. The report of my rifle was reverberated 
with astounding loudness, and stammering reiter- 
ation, alternately trom bank to bank (here five 


miles distant) in thirteen distinct successions, @ra- | 


dually diminishing in power, till 





“Distance smothered softly the sound.” 


Crossing this fascinating river, as the line of our 
descriptive sketches, we leave in the east the At- 
lantic, with the lands delineated in my first letter, 
and we find on the west the forest of Alachua, 
now to be described. 

The county of Alachua extending nearly from 
the western bank of the St. John’s, to the gulf of 
Mexico, and between latitude 29 degrees and 31 
degrees, as its average northern and southern 
boundaries embraces an immense body of rich and, 
diversified lands, constituting it one of the largest 
and most valuable counties of the territory. It is 
as yet but thinly populated: the presence of the 
Seminole Indians, heretofore in sole and native 
possession of’ its wide extending hunting grounds, 
has prevented the settlement of white men. These 
ill-fated sons of the forest will however ‘‘relin- 
quish” their original rights this winter, and re- 
move to the “‘far west,” there to await the sure 
advance of demoralizing civilization, and as sure- 
ly, their second pilgrimage! Speculation and ava- 
rice have, notwithstanding the “red men,” ere 
this found a limited “local habitation” within 
these Indian reserves,and from the exciting reports, 
the tide of emigration is. now setting rapidly 
thither. 

A great diversity of soil, as visibly marked by 
an infinite variety of growths, necessarily is to be 
found throughout so extensive a county. The 
most valuable is the dark chocolate soil, generally 
on tabular sites, but oftentimes over the rolling 
lands, indicated by a dense growth of sweet-gums, 
dogwood, and talip tree, with an impenetrable 
undergrowth of gigantic grape vines, thickets of 
wild orange, and plum. ‘This soil I have never 
had an opportunity of examining accurately. To 
the eye, touch and taste, it seems composed of a 
strong rank vegetable decomposition, cuating the 
surface in black humid fibrous matter, and com- 
bined with a large portion of aluminous earth, 
containing lime or other salt in visible quantity, 
though not in a carbonate combination. These 
lands when first brought in tillage yield but indif- 
ferently well, being, in the language of the district 
farmers, ‘too luxuriant and fat, and produce only 
weed.’ Cotton, corn, and sugar, however, after 
two or three years’ culture, produce amazingly, 
and continue their large returns as far as expe- 
rience has yet gone. I have said that “lime is 
provers though not as a carbonate,” in these soils. 

may extend my remark, and doubt whether cal- 
careous earth as carbonate of lime is to be found 
in any of our inland districts: they have undoubt- 
edly lime in abundance, and in some places are 
based on rotten limestone; yet I am inclined to 
think we have the combination of the sulphate, 
instead of the carbonate—and most probably more 
of magnesia, than of lime. I hope however ere 
long to analyse these interesting formations, and 
place my knowledge beyond an hypothesis. My 
present conviction is partly formed, by the taste 
of the earth, and partly from the great luxuriance 
near these rich mulatto soils of towering pine 
trees! But to return. ‘These rich soils are beyond 
doubt inexhaustible; and large tracts are now va- 
cant, awaiting the test of culture. Some portions 
are lighter in color, showing the preponderance 
either of silicious or magnesian earth: but all are 
proverbial for fertility and strength. The attention 


‘of the scattered settlers has heretofore been devo- 
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ted to grazing: and their extensive herds, well 
rounded in limbs, and accompanied with numerous 
young, afford substantial evidence of the profit of 
such occupation. Some few plantations have 
been opened, and are now successtully under cul- 
tivation of the sugar cane, sea island cotton, and 
farinaceous grain. Their crops have been varia- 
ble in production: though their failures may justly 
be attributed to the deficiencies of the requisite 
machinery and dilateriness in harvesting, rather 
than to any fixed discovered error of soil. Pro- 
crastination has been here, as well as in other 
parts of Florida, the thief of wealth. Col. Clinch 
of the army, is I believe, the proprietor of the 
largest settled estate in Alachua. His plantation 
has been in operation forseveral years, and though 
it has had, like others, its good and bad crops, it 
may be stated, (in evidence of what the soil and 
climate can produce, ) that last year, notwithstand- 
ing the unexampled severity of the winter, he re- 
alized from his crop, unassisted by artificial ma- 
nuring, and at best. roughly cultivated, with only 
about fifty negroes, the sum of (as understood, ) 
$20,000! having made ¢as heard,) 170 and odd 
hogsheads sugar, and 60 edd bales of fine sea 
island cotton, besides a large crop of corn and 
other provisions! 

No other evidence is needed to establish the 
great fertility of the Alachua soil; or to show the 
immense returns capable of being there made from 
agricultural investment. What one man has.done, 
a thousand equally skilful and industrious may do: 
and if any apology is due for the freedom with 
which I promulgate private emolument, I trust it 
may be found excusable, in the absence. we have 
of other means of comparing the fertility and ca- 
pabilities of this new country; as well asin my 
aim, that the speculative world may be attracted 
to an examination of this wealthy, yet vacant 
land. The advancement of the public weal aug- 
ments the prosperity of individual interest; and 
upon this truism, | hope yet to see intrusive and 
prying science embowelling the concealed mines 
of Florida. 

Alachua has, bestowed by nature, a liberal 
share of her best advantages. With an extent 
of latitude, embracing both a temperate and tropi- 
cal clime; and affording a choice of navigation 
and intercourse, either direct to the gulf of Mexi- 
co, (of which it constitutes a part of its eastern 
boundary,) or through the tributaries of the St. 
John’s River, to the. Atlantic. With a soil rich 
beyond exhaustion, rich in perpetual pasturage, 
and yaluable timber, and varied in texture and 
qualities; congenial to the production of almost 
every northern and southern staple of commerce. 
With open and commanding roadsteads, among 
which are notable Charlotte’s Harbor and Tampa 
Bay, equally proverbial for good anchorage, ac- 
cessibility, and uninterrupted healih. All these 
are advantages singularly combined, and which 
must not only create rapid wealth: and improve- 
ment, but ultimately rank the County of Alachua 
asthe “Jewelled Queen of Florida.” 

My next letter shall not be so prolix,-and will 
be upon the Middle District. 


FARQ. MACRAE. 
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For the Farmers’ Register, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ANALOGY. 
[Continued from page 756, Vol. I1.] 


Observation teaches that nature has implanted 
appetites as various among vegetables, as we find 
in the animal kingdom, and hence arises that end- 
less diversity of their qualities and properties. 
They are so diflerently organized, and had im- 
planted in them originally, such various appetites, 
that every order and species of the two kingdoms 
may receive certain principles from the earth, 
which when combined in certain proportions, shall 
constitute the animal or vegetable; and although 
they may be equal in size, and similar in their 
general conformation, as to external appearances, 
and nourished by the same food, shall differ in 
strength, texture, and race This, however, 
can only be explained upon the principle of a dif- 
ference in organization; viz: a diflerence of capa- 
city in their vessels, glands, &c., whereby certain 
portions of the same food are received, or rejected, 
according to the structure of those parts, or capa- 
city for receiving suitable proportions of aliment. 
A plant extracts from its gross parent (the earth) 
those prineiples which are suited to its nature and 
constitution; the earth always ready to give, but 
the plant is not willing, and rarely receives any 
thing but what is proper for its subsistence: it is 
worthy of remark, that in soils most favorable for 
the production of the various mild esculent or nu- 


tritive plants, nicotiana, cicuta, hyesiamus, digitalis, - 


lauro cerasus, datura stramonium, moukshood,&c., 
flourish and arrive at great perfection. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the principles received from the 
earth, by those noxious plants which constitute 
their most virulent and active qualities, are not 
intimately blended with that which affords nourish- 
ment, and becomes a component part of all the 
nutritive tribe. ‘Their organization, or the capacity 
of their absorbing vessels, are such as necessarily 
exclude those poisonous principles; and it seems 
that by virtue of an inherent or instinctive prin- 
ciple implanted in them by the author of their ex- 
istence, those offensive matters are uniformly re- 
From this circumstance may we not infer, 
that both the animal and vegetable kingdoms pos- 
sess the power of receiving tood when it is offered 
them, and also the faculty of choosing. Animal 
and vegetable instinct may probably be admitted, 
since we Cannot with greater propriety call that 
principle of a child by any other name, which 
prompts it to seek the breast of its mother, soon 
after it comes into the world; and that of aquatic 
fowls to seek water, as their natural element, soon 
as they are disengaged from the egg-shell; and 
that of a vine to rear its head to the highest 
places, and entwine every branch within its reach, 
as if mindful of the danger to which it must be 
exposed, if spread out promiscuously upon the 
earth. Many other circumstances relative to ve- 
getables, would, at first view, seem to prove that 
they possess sensitive and instinctive qualities, not 
unlike those of animals. 

The vegetable and animal kingdoms derive 
their support either directly or indirectly from the 
earth, through certain media. Many of the large 
vegetable seeds, when divided longitudinally, pre- 
sent an entire plant with its stalk and foliage com- 
plete in miniature, and nothing wanting but to be 
placed in reach of what it is destined to receive 
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for its further developement. We may perceive 
at the same time, that this little germ has a par- 
tial connexion with the farinaceous matter which 
protects it, at this early state, from external injury, 
till, like the chick confined in its shell, which has 
exhausted the resources of its confinement, and 
arrived to that degree of maturity which enables 
it to sustain the impression of the earth and atmos- 
phere, it bursts forth and seeks new acquisitions 
in the earth. Itis probable that this germ is 
nourished, and thus far developed, by the channels 
of its connexion with the farinaceous matter which 
forms the body of the seed: yet from some experi- 
ments made with the bean, it seems that the germ, 
so far unfolded as we find it in the ripe seed, is not 
necessarily dependent on those channels through 
which it had previously received its nourishment, 
for a final germination in the earth. ‘This fari- 
naceous matter may be separated and removed 
without the least injury to the plant, and this too 
before it has rooted. On dividing the two tables 
of the bean longitudinally, we perceive the germ 
pretty firmly embraced by each of them, forming 
a sort of cylindrical mein or link of connexion, 
which is merely partial or temporary, for those two 
bodies, though lively and juicy at an early stage, 
wither and fall off at a certain period when the 
plant has put forth roots and leaves; which cir- 
cumstance inclines me to be of opinion, that they 
serve some useful purpose in the way of assimila- 
tion or transmission of suitable juices for the nour- 
ishment of the germ—though this may also be 
rendered somewhat doubtful from the following 
experiment. ‘The germ was carefully detached 
from the two tables of the bean, having previously 
»rovided a suitable space for its reception by hol- 
ation each of them: this was done in such a 
manner as to free the entire germ from any degree 
of pressure that might be made on it by the two 
sides of the bean, when they were brought in con- 
tact—having bound them pretty firmly together 
and placed the whole in moist vegetable earth— 
on examination the third day, the germ had be- 
come so enlarged, as to put the bandage very 
much on the stretch. It was now removed from 
the tables of the bean and placed naked in a fine 
bed of earth which had been prepared for aspara- 
gus, where it soon rooted and flourished as an 
ordinary seed would have done in its natural state. 
Hence an inference may be drawn in favor of the 
opinion, which supposes the fietus receives no 
nourishment by the umbilical cord. Nevertheless, 
Iam well assured that the seed of vegetables as 
well as animals, receive their nourishment through 
the channels [ have mentioned, during their at- 
tachment to the parent. 

[ am unable to conceive how nourishment can 
be conveyed to vegetables, if the mouths orgex- 
tremities of those vessels which open on the sur- 
face of the roots, be quiescent. Capillary attrac- 
tion above would hardly convey the necessary 

rinciples to the different parts of the vegetable. 
fit be not allowed that those vessels possess 
irritability and contractibility similar to those of 
animals, the whole process of vegetation must be 
performed mechanically. It must be explained 
upon the supposition, that a partial vacuum is form- 
alta their vessels, or the fluids they contain be- 
come rarified, or less dense than those which are 
afforded by decomposition in the earth, and brought 
in contact with their rooty fibres; if this be the 
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case, those fluids, according to the general laws of 
gravitation, must press forward and occupy the 
void spaces. But I think it much more probable 
that these vessels possess excitability or aptitude 
of motion, and perform their office similar to the 
lacteal and lymphatic vessels of animals—their 
food as it is offered by the earth, being in a similar 
state to that of animals as it is found in their di- 
gestive organs, where the mouths of the lacteal- 
vessels are open to receive it for the nourishment 
of the general system. , 

There seems to be a remarkable similarity in 
many of the operations of nature, and it is this 
obvious analogy, discoverable in the astonishing 
works of creation, that gave rise to the opinion, 
that it is not more necessary for a continuous route 
of circulation to be kept up between the mother 
and fietus, in order to produce its evolution, than 
that the earth should be considered organical, and 
continuous vessels form between it and vegetables 
at the time of their germination, for the purpose 
of conveying into them the various matters. of 
which they are formed. <A tree acquires from the 
earth its cortical and ligneous parts, without a 
placenta to assimilate, or an umbilical cord to con- 
vey to the general system; and is on a footing with 
an animal which is disengaged from its mother, 
and seeking food in the earth where it may be 
found. The general operation of nature, as it 
regards the production and nourishment of the 
two kingdoms, is decidedly analagous, with this 
difference, that animals receive their food some- 
what refined and assimilated, while the vegetable 
kinedom extract it from the crude matters of the 
earth. ) 

In order to pursue the analogy between animals 
and vegetables with perspicuity, we should con- 
sider the fitus entirely distinct or unconnected 
with the mother; or rather as having no further 
connexion between them, than that which may 
be dissolved without causing a solution of con- 
tinuity; or perhaps it may be admitted with some 
plausibility, that they are connected in a manner 
similar to that in which the various vegetable 
seeds are to their mother stalks previous to their 
maturation: at which period we observe the tem- 
porary union is dissolved, and they fall off spon- 
taneously. It is not until they have arrived to this 
state of maturity and independence, which pre- 
pares and enables their delicate organs to receive 
nourishment directly from the earth, that they are 
disengaged from their maternal dependence. 

In like manner, the female of the animal king- 
dom, when pregnant, may justly be said to bear 
seed, which become ripe at the usual period of 
parturition. At this crisis the temporary union of 
the placenta, with the uterus is dissolved, and the 
fwetus ushered into light and life. 


GALEN. 


REPLY TO “COMMENTATOR’S” REMARKS ON 
GALEN’S COMMUNICATION. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I have seen in the 12th No. of your Register, 
Vol. II, “Remarks on the papers contained in No. 
9 of the Farmers’ Register,” by “Commentator.” 
I beg leave, Mr. Editor, to subjoin a few of his 
remarks. ‘With Galen’s communication, I was, 
upon the whole, much pleased; although I must 
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say, that he delivers his opinions—however im- 
portant the subject, rather too abruptly. For in- 
stance, he asserts—without the slightest doubt or 
qualification, that as to plants, “the earths afford 
no real nourishment themselves, but act entirely 
as exciting agents.” Now, do not all agricultu- 
rists admit that there is sucha thing as the food of 

lants, and that it is supplied either by the earths, or 

y water, or by both? Will they not also admit, 
that “exciting agents” cannot, with any propriety, 
be called suppliers of food? Where then is 
Galen’s authority for assuming that as a fact uni- 
versally admitted, in support of which, he offers 
nothing, but his ipse dizit? His concluding sen- 
tence furnishes another instance of a highly im- 
portant assertion, entirely without qualification, or 
illustrative argument to sustain it. IT subjoin his 
own words: ‘There is a wonderful similarity be- 
tween the vegetable and animal world; they are 
both governed. by the same laws—the various 
agents that act upon them are similar,” (to both 
these assertions there are numerous and stri- 
king exceptions,)—“their organization in many 
respects the same, and they beth possess motion, 
sensation, and life.” This last assertion also, is 
much too broad; for, not to cavil at the term, “pos- 
sess motion,” instead of the power of motion, the 
motion and sensation ascribed to vegetables are as 
really unlike the motion and sensation of animals, 
as any two things can possibly be, between which 
any sort of resemblance has been supposed to 
exist. Such fanciful analogies may do very well 
as ornaments of style, but not for scientific agri- 
culture.” 

“Commentator” thinks I have delivered my 
opinions “rather too abruptly’’—be it so. [ wish, 
however, to be particularly understood, and if 
“Commentator” has read my communication in 
the February No. of the Farmers’ Register with 
attention, he wili do me the justice to say, that I 
confined my remarks to the simple or primitive 
earths, viz: silex, lime, magnesia, alumine, and 
barytes, and not to compound earths containing 
foreign orextraneous matters. With all due res- 

ct to the opinions of ‘“‘Commentator,” I must 
“ permitted to remark, that [ have been educated 
to believe, and do now believe, primitive earths 
afford no real nourishment to plants, but act on 
vegetable and animal matters, hastening their 
decomposition: and the principles arising from the 
decomposition of water, air, vegetable and animal 
matters, feed and nourish plants. If the food of 
plants is supplied from primitive earth, why the 
necessity of adding manure? Seed, deposited in 
silex, lime, magnesia, alumine, or barytes, may 
possibly germinate, and live until the germ has 
devoured its farinaceous matter, but they cannot 
possibly mature with all the atmospheric air and 
water that can be given. ‘This I suspect ‘‘Com- 
mentator” will admit, and if admitted, would it 
not be fair, at least, to infer that they do not con- 
tain in themselves any nourishment, but act on 
foreign agents as stimulants orexcitants? ‘“Com- 
mentator” asks this plain question, “now, do not 
all agriculturists admit that there is such a ‘thing 
as the food af plants, and that it is supplied either 
by the earths, or by water, or by both? Will 
they not also admit, that ‘exciting agents’ cannot, 
with any propriety, be called suppliers of food?” 
Yes, all agriculturists must admit that there is 
such a thing as the food of plants, but [ am 


strongly inclined to think, all will not admit that 
itis supplied by the primitive earths. Again, I 
take leave very respectfully to remark, that ““Com- 
mentator”’ is mistaken if he is under the impres- 
sion that I have stated exciting agents are sup- 
pliers of food—I have not, nor did I intend to 
convey such an idea; I merely stated, that earths 
were exciting agents—lime, for instance, acts upon 
straw, or some extraneous matters, and becomes 
the exciting agent in their decomposition. 

With regard to my concluding sentence, which 
seems to “Commentator” so very objectionable, I 
believe philosophers of every age have thought 
with me, or perhaps I have thought with them, that 
“there is a wonderful similarity between the vege- 
table and animal world, &c.”” Yes, the variouslaws 
and agents, I think, are similar, for they are both 
acted upon by similar causes, viz: light, heat, air, 
water, food, &c.; and I might add, that both king- 
doms are surrounded by ten thousand irritants, 
that act upon, and effect them in a similar way. 

I believe vegetables not only have the power of 
motion, but possess motion in some degree, and I 
am not alone in this belief. Many plants’are said 
to recede from the approach of the finger, and we 
have all seen the tall sun-flower turn to the great 
luminary, face to face, and follow him throughout 
the day. With respect to vegetable motion and 
sensation, I do admit it to be very unlike the mo- 
tion and sensation of animals. As it regards “{an- 
ciful analogies,” they are common, quite common: 
perhaps they are to be found in some of the “Re- 
marks on the papers contained in Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
of the Farmers’ Register,” my “ipse dixit’’ to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Tam much pleased 
with “Commentator’s remarks,” and regret that 
he did not commence with the first Vol. of the 
Farmers’ .teyister. 

GALEN. 


The following letter was evidently written as soon 
as the article referred to had been read, and before 
noticing that the earlier piece of ‘Viator’ had been 
discovered and republished in a later sheet of the same 
No. But though the first purpose of our correspon- 
dent has been anticipated, his after observations are 
not the less interesting and deserving of notice. 


ON MILKING COWS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Baltimore, July 3, 1835. 


I was. much pleased this morning with the ar- 
ticle in your July No. on the spaying of cows, 
and write this note merely for the purpose of put- 
ting you in possession of the information necessary 
to complete the historical part of the discovery. 
In Vol. XIII, page 53 of the American Farmer, 
(April 29, 1831,) you will find an article copied 
from the New England Farmer, signed “Viator,” 
which contains the first and only record of Mr. 
Winn’s experiments. It is undoubtedly the arti- 
cle from which the French obtained the sugges- 
tion; and. this will not appear strange when it is 
recollected, that the American Farmer was regu- 
larly received by one or more of the agricultural 
societies of France, by Lafayette, and several 
others. Ihave full confidence in the success of 





the experiment, if fairly and properly tried; but 
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have endeavored in vain to induce persons having 
the means to make the trial. Indeed I have not 
been able to find any one who could perform the 
operation. As you have the American Farmer 
to refer to, I have thought it unnecessary 10 copy 
the article. By the way, I had almost forgot to 
state the cause of my pleasure on reading your 
article: it was with the very excellent directions 
given in it by M. Levrat for performing the oper- 
ation, which will enable almost every one, of nerve, 
tospay acow. I should much prefer throwing 
the cow down on her right side, with her head 
declining upon the side of a moderate hill obliquely 
downwards, her back towards the declivity. But 
probably the best fixture would be the gallows, or 


frame, in which the smiths sling oxen for the pur- 
pose of shoeing. 





Much of the advantage of spaying will of 
course depend upon the previous management of 
the cow. <A good cow, of almost any breed, may 
be secured by proper management with the first 
and second call. The young cow should have 
plenty of good pasture, pure water, and salt, reg- 
ularly; then, if she be not allowed to suckle her 
calf, after the udder shall have become healthy, 
(generally three to seven days after calving,) if 
she be regularly and thoroughly milked at six in 
the morning and six in the evening, I weuld be 
willing to warrant her to become a first rate cow 
when she has her third calf. It is as important 
that a cow be milked regularly as to time, as it is 
that she be properly fed. Nature accommodates 
herself to all our - practices, provided they be not 
unreasonable; but she will not be trifled with. 
Therefore, if a cow be allowed to suckle her calf, 
she gets in the habit of secreting a certain quantity 
of milk every half hour or so; and when the calf 
is weaned, we cannot correct the habit so as to 
adapt it to the required milking every twelve 
hours: therefore, the calf should not be allowed 
to run with the cow at all; nor to suck her, after 
her udder is in order. Neither should we be care- 
less as to the times of milking. The day should 
be equally divided, else between the morning and 
the night milking, there will be fourteen to sixteen 
hours, and between the night and the morning 
there will be only eight to ten; and the conse- 
quence will be, that nature will be baffled in her 
regulations of the animal’s habit, and she will be 
injured as a milker. Now, if a cow has had all 
this previous care and attention, she will, four 
weeks after her third calf, come to the pail with a 
full bag of milk, and may then be secured as a 
eer milker by spaying; as I verily believe, 
voth from the facts stated “ “Viator,” and the 
experiments of M. Levrat, and from the reasona- 
bleness of the theory. [ hope some of your friends 
will try it. 

When I began to write, I only intended to in- 
form you where to find the record; but my pen 
bas run wild. When I get upon a subject of’ this 
kind, I never know when to stop. 


GIDEON B. SMITH. 


ANTIIRACITE ASHES. 
The Philadelphia United States Gazette says, 











‘Ca lot of land, clay and sand, was covered over 











with ashes from anthracite coal, and clover seed | 
sown upon it in abundance. The clover after | 
waiting a little while longer than usual, sprung up | 


like an ill weed, and about two weeks since pre- 
sented a luxuriance of growth exceeding any thing 
of the kind we ever saw. The clover had the ap- 


pearance of tall pea vines, so rank had it shot up. 
If anthracite ashes have such virtue, it would be 
well for the publie generally to understand it.” 


From the New England Farmer. 
SCRAPING FRUIT TREES. 


East Hartford, June 15th, 1835. 


Dear Sir—I have for the two last years scraped 
my apple and pear trees towards the latter part of 
June or commencement of July, and think from 
the experiment it is much the best season to 
scrape the ross from the body and large limbs of 
fruit trees, | have ever tried. I prefer to scrape 
them with a hoe soon afier a rain, as ihey scrape 
much better when moist. 

It is well known that many apple trees bleed, 
turn black, and are much injured, when scraped 
in the spring season. I knew it was the rule 
with some farmers (if they had a tree in their 
orchards that was unthrifty, or was not good to 
bear) to peel off the whole bark from the body of 
the tree during the longest days in June, and that 
a new bark is soon restored at that season. If the 
trees are scraped abundantly, and some of the 
bark entirely torn off, they heal immediately and 
do not bleed. Icut several decayed limbs from 
one tree two years since, which healed over much 
better than when trimmed in the spring. [| think 
the fruit on those trees scraped in the above man- 
ner much improved in size, as well asin the gen- 
eral appearance of the trees. 


“rPLORIDA COFFEE.” 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Early in May last I had an opportunity, for the 
first time, of seeing some young plants of what 
has been called “Florida coffee,” from which I 
wus satisfied that it is not okra, and that it is 
probably a species of cassia, several of which are 
natives of the southern states, and are particular- 
ly abundant in Florida. ‘This opinion I expressed 
at the time in a letter to you: and I perceive from 
an article in your June number, that it is confirm- 
ed by Mr. Herbemont, who states that is a cassia. 
When the plants which Mr. H. is cultivating shall 
have been fully developed, he will no doubt be 
able to ascertain the species, and thus we shall ar- 
rive at a knowledge of the true nature of the plant. 


Hi. B. Cc. 


June 20th, 1835. 


COTTON SEED AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


It was formerly said that in some of the south- 
ern staies the negroes were fed on cotton seed. In 
this there was no truth whatever. I was there- 
fore not a little surprised when I read (in the En- 
cyclopredia of Plants,) that cotton seed are used 
in the south of Europe, by the poorer class, as an 
article of diet. As they have none of “Follett 
and Smith’s Hulling Machines,” it would be cu- 
rious to know how they dispose of the outer co- 
vering of the seed. 


H. B.C. 





Mb, PATER ME OO 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 


NOTES OF A HASTY VIEW OF THE SOIL AND 
AGRICULTURE OF PART OF THE COUNTY 
OF NORTHAMPTON, 


Tke county of Northampton, which forms the 
lower part of the peninsula called the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, presents a remarkable appear- 
ance of uniformity, in the level surface and gene- 
ral qualities of the soil, and.in the mode of tillage 
and general management. The land has but little 
elevation above the water which almost surrounds 
it; and the level of the surface is rarely changed 
50 much as to effect tillage or labor injuriously— 
and nothing deserving to be called a hill is found 
any where, unless the abruptly rising (though low) 
borders of creeks be so designated. The soil is 
universally sandy, and differs very little in texture 
or appearance, and is not more than three or four 
inches deep. On the bay side, below the sandy 
subsoil, there is generally a yellowish clay, lying 
from twelve to sixteen inches below the suriace, 
and which is open enough to permit the filtration 
through of rain water. Below the clay is a-barren 
white sand. The clay is generally deficient en- 
tirely elsewhere, or is not found within several 
feet of the surface. The rate of fertility, though 
made different by nature, and still more so by the 
difference of treatment under tillage, is yet more 
uniform than any other considerable tract which I 
have observed. No one acre seems to have been 
very far below the medium grade of natural pro- 
ductiveness, and not many are very much above 
it. No land was seen which appeared half as 
rich as the best soils west of the Chesapeake— 
and none as poor as the worst—which are far more 
abundant than the rich, on both sides of’ the bay. 

Flat and narrow as the county is, (the mainland 
varying between two and eight miles in width, ) 
there is a central ridge of a little more elevation, 
and of worsé and poorer soil than the lands on the 
bay and thesea side. Of the two last, the lands 
on the bay are generally the best. But a very 
large proportion of all the lands lie on the bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean, or on the creeks and inlets. 
It is said, that there are very few farms in the 
county distant more than a mile from navigable 
water. This is an immense advantage enjoyed 
by the farmers—and another connected with it is, 
that every Atlantic market is open to their choice. 
A string of long, narrow and low islands, barely 
separated from each other by inlets, serve to pro- 
tect the mainland from the fury of the ocean, and 
in the navigable sounds, between eight to twelve 
miles wide, keep comparatively smooth water, 
when the wind is producing awful effects at the 
distance of but a few miles. These islands are 
part of the chain which reaches from Florida to 
Delaware, and offers between it and the mainland, 
a safe inland navigation for stout sea vessels, which 
is scarcely wera tee by too shallow water, or too 
open sea, during the whole distance. 

The waters bordering on and intersecting N orth- 
ampton, are not more valuable for navigation, than 
for furnishing in great plenty and variety, fish and 
wild fowl. The greatest delicacies for the table 
which salt water yields, are here common and 
cheap: and coarse fish, which are prized in our 
fresh waters, are here caught in such numbers, 
that they forma valuable resource for manure, 
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which a few enterprising farmers have already 
begun to profit by using. 

Though the soil is sandy, and almost universally 
so, itis less so than is generally reported. I saw 
but little land that seemed as sandy as much of 
the county of Surry—and the greater portion of 
the soil is not more sandy than part of Lower 
Weyanoke in Charles City, the farm of the late 
Fielding Lewis, which, since being limed, is so 
productive under wheat, as well as in the crops 
more suited to light land. Yet ot any wheat 
is made in Northampton—and from the very tew 
trials of this crop ona small scale, it has been 
decided generally, (and no doubt correctly,) that 
the soil is quite unfit for the profitable growth of 
that crop. The use of lime, or other calcareous 
manure, would probably remove the existing ob- 
stacle to wheat culture: though even then it might 
not be so profitable as the crops now preferred. 
Wheat has been often raised with sufficient suc- 
cess to encourage the farmer to persevere in the 
culture. But he has invariably found that there 
was a great diminution of product when wheat 
was sown a second time on the same land, in its 
proper turn inthe rotation. I have heard of a like 
result on the sandy land of Sussex, as ascertained 
by two rounds of’ the rotation ofa very intelligent 
practical farmer. 

The rotation of Northampton, which may be 
almost said to be universal, is Ist, corn—2nd, 
oats—and so on every year as long as cultivation 
is continued on the same land—and that has 
been known to be, on some fields, and those 
never manured at all, for more than sixty years. 
The only material variations are in the manage- 
ment of the land in the interval of time between 
reaping and stacking the oat crop, and ploughing 
the land in the next winter, or early part of spring, 
for the succeeding crop of corn. Some very few 
farmers permit no grazing: a greater number 

raze during that whole time, but not so closely 

ut that much of the volunteer growth of vege- 
table matter remains to be turned into the earth 
by the plough. ‘The others, and they are the far 
greater number, graze as closely as can be done 
by all their live stock. Some even believe that 
the closest grazing is most beneficial, and leave 
the fences down that their fields may be a com- 
mon pasture for all the roaming stock of the 
neighborhood, between the removal of the oats 
and the beginning of preparation for corn. ‘Ten or 
twelve years continuation of this latter practice, 
in at least one case, has not served to prove so 
satisfactorily, to the individual who has pursued it, 
the evil of the practice, as to put a stop to it. But 
the grazing in general, is not so close as might be 
supposec from the unrestrained access of each far- 
mer’s live stock, because their number is kept 
small by the nature of the land and mode of til- 
lage. ‘There is but little grazing land before the 
oat harvest—and the products of live stock, as 
well as their numbers, are smaller than usual 
elsewhere, This fault in their husbandry, (as it 
may be considered in one respect,) perhaps has 
saved the fields from exhaustion. | 

“Whoever may for the first time hear this rota- 
tion described, will be ready to pronounce it as 
having been devised and commenced in ignorance, 
and carried on in direct and manifest opposition to 
all the established principles of agricultural science 
—and that persisting in it for any considerable 
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time, must always be unprofitable to the farmer, 
and result inevitably in the destruction of the fer- 
tility of the soil. But strange as it may appear 
that such a rotation should be in general use, it is 
still more so, that it should be maintained by the 
general, if not universal testimony of the inhabi- 
tants, that the production of the county, for the 
whole space under tillage, has not been diminished 
under this system—that the exhaustion of par- 
ticular farms when worst managed, has neither 
been rapid, or considerable, in any short term of 
years—and that when attention has been paid to 
collecting and applying manures, and grazing has 
been prevented, the most enlightened farmers con- 
cur that the rotation, so aided, has been found to 
increase the crops regularly, and for a long term: 
inshort, that the rotation is decidedly an improving 
one, when judiciously conducted; and most proba- 
bly that it is better for the farmer than any other 
more conformable to the generally received opinions 
on agricultural improvement. It must be at least 
admitted, that many and strong facts, and those 
tested by long experience, are ‘brought to sustain 
the superior advantages of the Eastern Shore 
rotation. 

There is one additional feature of the tillage 
here, which in many cases has had much influ- 
ence in aiding the benefits, or lessening the scourg- 
ing tendency of the rotation. ‘This is the growth 


of a plant which has great value as an improver 
of fertility, and which is peculiarly adapted to 
sandy soil, and to the succession of crops here in 
use. The ry pe! 

1 


Bay bean is a plant of the 
pea tribe, and the whole of that tribe seems to pos- 
sess greater power than any other for acting as 
manure. Clovers are of the pea kind, and red 
clover stands at the head of the class of green 
manures. But though a good cover of Magothy 
Bay bean is probably of far less value as manure 
than a good cover of clover, yet the former growth 
in general is more valuable, because requiring no 
regular sowing, but very slight care for its perpet- 
ual preservation, and producing crops far more 
luxuriant than could possibly be obtained of clover, 
and perhaps of the most worthless weeds on the like 
sandy soils. ‘The seeds are very hard, and slow to 
vegetate, and will remain sometimes for years in 
the soil before sprouting. This quality prevents 
the tillage of corn, however perfect, serving to 
root out, or materially thin the after growth. The 
spring ploughing for oats retards the springing of 
the plants, until the oats are enough ahead not to 
be injured by the undergrowth of beans. At this 
time, (July 10th,) the reaping of the oats is ge- 
nerally going on, or has been just finished where 
most forward. ‘The undergrowth of Magothy 
Bay bean is from three to eight inches high, ac- 
cording to the condition of the land, (rarely more 
than six inches ) and is not a material impediment 
to reaping and saving the oats. It is even now a 
beautiful growth—but its present appearance is 
nothing in comparison to what will [ exhibited 
in August, and from that time to frost, according 
to the descriptions given of the well covered fields, 
and which I can well believe from the more sparse 
growth which I have seen matured at home. The 
flowers are very abundant, and of a deep and 
beautiful yellow—and continue to open for many 
weeks. ‘The whole plant was well described b 
Bordley, as a “‘Lilliputian locust tree,” with which | 
it agrees in the general form of the flowers and | 
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leaves. The beans rise rapidly as soon as the 
shelter of oats is removed, and acquire a height 
usually varying between one, and two and a half 
feet, according to the land. Liven where no care 
whatever is taken to preserve the succession of 
plants, and indeed where the tillage and grazing 
(under the common rotation) is such as would 
eflectually destroy any other kind of any value, 
this continues to be the most general cover of the 
land after the oat crop—though, of course, a scat- 
tered and thin cover compared to what is found 
under more favorable circumstances. Cattle feed 
on this plant, and indeed find not much else in the 
fields, after the scattered oats have been picked up. 
Hogs strip off the green pods, and to the extent 
of their operations, destroy the seeds. When 
matured, the seeds are so hard that they would 
probably pass through the body of gn animal un- 
injured. The plant is an annual. ‘The leaves fall 
before winter, and the stalks seem so hard, that 
many persons would on that account deem them 
of but little value as manure. 

Inthe few cases where the land is not grazed 
at all, and even where the small number of the 
farmer’s stock prevents much of the bean cover 
being taken off, it is evident that there are suf- 
ficient means afforded to preserve the succession 
of the growths of this plant. "Where several suc- 
cessive hoed crops, or other circumstances, have 
thinned the bean cover, it is easily increased by a 
means used by those who attach proper value to 
this improving crop. Numerous plants spring up 
in the land under corn, which are generally, of 
course, destroyed by the ploughing of that crop. 
But near the plants of corn, some bean plants will 
“ed out of the way of the plough: and as but 
ittle hand-hoe work is used, or required, the ne- 

lect of weeding, as well as the design of spread- 
ing the growth, serve in this manner to furnish 
numerous seeds to be added to those then buried 
in the earth, and which will spring the next year. 

Where the land is not grazed, or even when 
the grazing is but slight, the Eastern Shore rota- 
tion, though nominally the same, is in truth alto- 
gether different. It then consists ofa regular suc- 
cession of three crops—corn, oats, and Magothy 
Bay bean—the last being a crop of manure regu- 
larly turned in to sustain the land under the two 
succeeding grain crops. This. improved practice 
would take away the objection to the perpetual 
succession of grain crops—and presents a rotation 
perhaps as conformable to sound theory, and fur- 
nishing aslarge a supply of food hegre on the land) 
for plants, as is found in the best modern prac- 
tices under what are called three and four-shift 
rotations. The circumstance that this three-shift 
rotation has only two years’ length, is decidedly 
in its favor. If all other things are equal, and 
an equal proportion of the rotation is of meliora- 
ting effect, the more crops that it will furnish the 
better, within any certain term of years. One of 
the greatest causes of the superior productiveness 
of the farms in Flanders, is found in the frequency 
of secondary crops, by which two crops are ob- 
tained from the same field inone year. The great 
objection to such cropping in this country, is the 
amount of labor required at very busy seasons, 
and that the low price of land offers no induce- 
ment for such perlect tillage. But the secondary 
crop of the Eastern Shore rotation requires no 
trouble or cost of preparation or tillage—and there- 
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fore may be used to the greatest advantage where 
the peculiarity of soil favors the growth of the 
Magothy Bay bean—and forbids is supposed 
to be the case here, ) the adoption of other courses 
of crops, which would be incompatible with the 
growth of that valuable plant. 

It may be asserted then, according to the fore- 
going views, that the mere difference of using 
this green crop directly as manure, or for grazing, 
will serve to place the usual tillage of this country 
under a mild and improving rotation—or under 
one which, though it seems not to be ruinous here, 
well deserves to be so, and would be so, I think, 
on any other land to which my labor, or personal 
observation, has been directed. And why it should 
be otherwise here, [ cannot hear or conceive a 
satisfactory reason, though the fact is readily ad- 
mitted to be true. ‘The reason which is generally 
assigned for the sandy soil here bearing up so long 
under the worst use of the corn and oat:rotation— 
and for being actually improved under its best use 
—is the beneficial influence of the air, which is 
supposed to be loaded with salt vapor from the 
adjacent and almost surrounding waters of the 
Chesapeake and the ocean. Without discussing 
the truth of the fact of salt being thus continually 
conveyed to the soil, it seems incredible that all 


in any quantity can act as an alimentary manure 


to grain crops, or perpetually renew the whole or 
any portion of the wasted fertility of soil. From 
time to time, persons have discovered great value 
in salt as a manure—and much more frequently 
its use has been found of little value, when not 
decidedly injurious. But the most sanguine ad- 
vocates for the use of salt as manure, have not 
supposed it to give directly food for plants, as dung 
does, or as being a manure which by annual repe- 
titions can possibly continually renew the produc- 
tive power of land. If this were so, surely men 
might copy nature’s practice in this respect, and 
wherever the price of salt did not forbid its use, 
inexhaustible fertility might be produced and main- 
tained. But! cannot think that any vapor, salt 
or fresh, can be serviceable to grain crops, except 
as furnishing additional supplies of moisture: and 
this effect, though highly beneficial to grass crops 
and grass husbandry, when considerable, is at 
least of very doubtful advantage to grain crops. 
But I repeat that there is no question of the 
great power of these lands to resist exhaustion 
under a scourging and barbarous course of tillage 
—nor of their fitness to be easily and profitably 
improved by the best practices already (though 
rarely) here in use. I do not rely for this conclu- 
sion on the experience of any one farmer, how- 
ever intelligent and well qualified: to judge, and 
however much entitled-to command belief, and the 
utmost respect for his opinions—nor on the state 
of any particular farms, long kept under either 
good or bad culture. I have heard many proofs 
of these kinds which might be adduced by others. 
But my cursory views and hurried inquiries having 
been limited to but a few days of personal obser- 
vation, they were not sufficiently accurate for such 
detailed statements, even if that course were not 
forbidden by the length to which they would ex- 
tend this sketch. Such details, however, from 
those possessing better means for observation and 
the collection and comparison of facts, would be 


highly valuable and interesting—and it is earnest- | 
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future time, by one or more of those better fitted 
by their location for the task. If I can attract 
attention to subjects which deserve it, and induce 
any others to furnish more accurate information, 
my end will be accomplished: and even the inac- 
curacies,or unintentional misrepresentations, which 
my very imperfect notices may perhaps exhibit, 
will not be regretted, if other persons should be 
thereby drawn forth for their correction, and to 
supply the more numerous deficiencies. This has 
been the motive of my offering such hasty and 
imperfect observations, and must serve as my apol- 
ogy for doing that which in general ought always 
to be avoided—that is, writing and publishing 
opinions on subjects that we know very little about. 
But by such means, in several former cases, very 
valuable and interesting communications have 
been elicited from others, and discussions have 
been produced which have shed much light on 
agricultural practice and opinions. ‘To similar ef- 
fects, I hope these imperfectnotes may be the huin- 
ble instrument of impulse. 

To return to general results. Very little land 
in Northampton, compared to the mainland of 
Lower Virginia, has been “turned out” of cultiva- 
tion, because exhausted, to grow up in trees. And 
where this has been done, though of course the 
most impoverished land was so treated, the mo- 
tive was in part to permit pine timber to grow, to 
supply the place of that which was taken off from 
the small amount of woodland on the farm. Wood 
and timber are very scarce, and but little land is 
given up to even the growth of what they have, 
which is unfit for building purposes, and but of 
small value for fencing or fuel. The extensive 
clearing and destruction of good timber has been 
caused by the demand for land for cultivation, and 
encouraged by almost every acre of dry land being 
fit and profitable forthe plough. I have seen 
scarcely any land recently “turned out:” and all 
which has been at any one time thrown out of 
cultivation—admitting all to be on account of ex- 
treme poverty, and for the purpose of being re- 
cruited in fertility under pines—must be incon- 
siderable. Therefore the continued productive- 
ness of the county in general, cannot be materially 
aided by this cause. Neither is it to be attributed 
to the great and profitable improvements made by 
particular individuals, by means of using manures 
not derived from their own fields, whether putres- 
cent or of a more permanent character—for these 
examples have, unfortunately, been too few to 
have a considerable effect on the general products 
and profitsof the county. ‘The lands which have 
produced nine-tenths of all the grain in the county, 
and those which now produce as large a propor- 
tion, probably may embrace not one farm which 
has been so badly cultivated as to have been kept 
up by the “turning out” system—the pine-tree- 
manuring it may be called—nor one on which the 
owner has used lime, shells, or any manure pur- 
chased or brought from abroad. Excluding then 
the most exhausting and bad cultivation, and also 
the most improving and profitable, the remaining 
lands will show fairly the effects of the usual mode 
of tillage in this county—and in general, they ap- 
pear to be such as will be now stated. 

According to the system of tillage described, 
there is no such thing as any field having a year 
of rest: every acre (except the small amount of 


ly hoped that such will be given to the public at a| woodland reserved for timber and fuel, and the 
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still smaller amount of land: “turned out,’’) is un- 
der a crop onee a year. Of course, supposing 
products to continue equal, there is twice the amount 
of cultivation, of amount of crop made, and of 
laboring and consuming population, as there would 
be if the land was at rest, and producing no crop 
two years in four. ‘The people are in an uncom- 
mon and remarkable degree, (for Virginians, I 
grieve to say-—) attached to the place of their na- 
livity, and seldom think of emigrating to the far 
west, or even to the “Western Shore,” (as they 
call all Virginia except their own narrow streak of 
land,) unless driven by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a laborious support at home. It follows that 
the people are too many for the land, as it now 
»roduces, and the demand for land, both on pur- 
chase and rent, is as high as the profits of culti- 
vation will permit—but not higher than that point, 
as is abundantly proved by the permanency of 
such prices, as well as by other circumstances. 
It may be safely asserted, that the average price 
of land in Northampton, is three times as high as 
that of the average of the lands in Prince George 
and Surry, which border James River and extend 
back eight miles, and for nearly all of which, 
marl might be used with sufficient facility and 
profit—an immense benefit of which the Eastern 
Shore is deprived. In all that space, embracing 
some of the best and some of the poorest land 
in Virginia, though there are afew tracts which 
might sell for $30 the acre,the average price 
would hardly exceed $5—and many tracts con- 
taining mati, notwithstanding the increased de- 
mand and price for such land, would sell for $3. 
In Northampton, there is but little land (excluding 
the sea islands, ) under $14, and much would now 
sell for more than $20—and the average price 
throughout would not be less than $15. It may 
however be objected, that such prices cannot be 
founded on correct estimates of profit, and there- 
fore are no certain evidence of value. It would 
be very difficult to put down such an objection to 
high prices, if every man tilled his own land. But 
the best proof is offered here in the fact, that a 
considerable proportion of the soil is regularly 
tilled by tenants, and that there is demand for all 
offered to be rented out, at such shares of the crops 
as will pay six per cent. net, on the purchase, at 
the high existing rates. This is sufficient proof 
that the landlord can afford to buy and to retain 
land at the present prices. And if a tenant pays 
too high rent, he cannot fail to make the discov 

by the time a year has passed. It may be safely 
assumed that annual rents, in general in every 
country, and especially in the United States, can 
never remain higher than tenants can afford to 
pay. Poor land is here rented, and cultivated in 
the ordinary rotation, at never less than one-third 
of the grain, and also of the smaller, yet impor- 
tant crops of castor bean and sweet potatoes. If 
of a little better quality, (and yet such as appeared 
to me quite sort it will pay two-fifths of the corn, 
and one-third of the oats and other smaller crops. 
Good land, say any yielding four barrels of corn, 
may be readily rented to tenants for one-half the 
crops made. The landlord keeps the buildings in 
repair, and the tenant the fences. For land of 
apparently equal productiveness in Prince George. 
not half the same nominal rent can be obtained — 
nor can lands be rented out at all, as a regular and 
continuing system, to any who will so cultivate 


and manage them, as not to injure their value 
nearly as much as the amount of rent is worth. 
From all that has been heard on this subject, I 
cannot but believe that the lands of Northampton 
are well worth their present prices, under their pre- 
sent management: and, if from so slight a glance 
I may presume to ofler the opinion, it seems 
equally clear, that by retaining what is really 
excellent in their system, avoiding some very ge-. 
neral errors, and adopting means for additional 
improvement, which are quite available and yet 
almost totally neglected, that the same exercise 
of industry and economy so directed, would ad- 
vance the net profits, and of course the prices of 
land, to the double of the present estimates. 

It is admitted that there are reasons why the 
Northampton lands should be worth more -in pro- 
portion to their average and continued returns to 
the acre, than most other lands. Such reasons 
are presented in. the almost entire absence of all 
waste and -worthless spots, whether in ravines or 
hill-sides, or for want of drainage—great ease of 
tillage, caused by the soil being level, dry, and 
light, and by its being kept always clean by annu- 
al cropping. But though these are important 
causes of value, they are not greater than the dif- 
ferent advantages which other lands west of the 
Chesapeake possess, and which, notwithstanding, 
are at prices very far inferior. The cheapness 
and profit of marling on many poor soils, and 
their after fitness for wheat and clover husbandry, 
and the natural fertility of the best soils, seem to 
be at least a fair compensation for the want of 
other advantages peculiar to the Eastern Shore. 
If then the latter lands are held at fair prices, as 
there seems no ground to doubt, the good or im- 
provable lands west of the bay are just as much 
below fair prices, as they are below the usual 
prices in Northampton. Why this remarkable 
difference should exist, is an interesting subject for 
inquiry, and the results would serve to throw much 
light on the causes of the general decline and low 
state of the prices and profits of Janded property 
in Virginia. From the slight view which I have 
been able to take, it appears that the principal 
cause of the remarkable difference in the prices of 
lands on the Eastern Shore and in the balance of 
lower Virginia, is found in the difference of the 
modes of thinking and acting as to continued resi- 
dence, and emigration. It may be said truly that 
the people of the Eastern Shore only, of all the 
inhabitants of Virginia, as a community, feel that 
they are at home—that they and their children are 
to live and die where they were born, and have to 
make the best of their situation. Compared with 
this state of things, the population of the balance 
of Virginia may be considered as in a state of 
transition—having future migration in prospect, 
either for themselves or for their children. If only 
one-third of the community are operated on di- 
rectly by such considerations, they are enough to 
bring all the lands of the country to the prices and 
condition of theirown. With so much land al- 
ways offered for sale, and at almost any sacrifice, 
the prices of all must necessarily and continually 
decline. The formerly contented and industrious 
and successful improver of his farm, finds that it 
has sunk in price more than his expense incurred 
dor its improvement—and that he might have 
bought at a lower price the lands about to be de- 





serted by his neighbors. Hence grows discour- 
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agement to all permanent and valuable improve- 
ments—general and increasing discontent with 
their homes—and next the willingness, and finally 
the expectation, of following to the west the more 
enterprising, or more greedy, who had gone before 
them. ‘The long continued prevalence of such 
opinions and habits are alone enough to ruin any 
country: and the mere absence of this curse seenis 
enough to maintain the superior thrift and prosper- 
ity of the county of Northampton. The opposite 
conditions of the two communities may be com- 
pared to the diflerent operations of the institution 
of marriage when indissoluble except by death, 
and where the law offers and invites divorce at 
will. In the former state, the parties are compel- 
led to make the best of their union, and in the lat- 
ter they would as certainly make the worst of it. 
From what I could gather of the opinions of 
farmers of this eounty, it was inferred that the 
land was naturally, as it still appears, of middle 
quality as to productiveness. I heard of no farm, 
or even a field, which was supposed by its owner 
as having in its best and original state, to have 
produced more than 30 bushels of corn to the 
acre—which is certainly a very moderate crop on 
land peculiarly adapted to that grain. Probably in 


some places near the creeks, there were spots of’ 


much greater natural fertility: but all such could 
not have amounted to any greatextent. -I saw no 
land, other than the highly manured lots about 
dwellings. which now would produce 30 bushels; 
and not much which by its present growth promi- 
sed more than 20 bushels of corn. Still I may 
be deceived in this respect, not only for lack of 
judgement, but because the grain may be greater 
in proportion to the general bulk of the plants, 
than on other-soils, ‘This is asserted of their oat 
crops, which appeared to my eye generally mea- 
gre, and very few spots were seen where the 
growth was very luxuriant. Yet it is affirmed 


| yet tried—and some few wells have been sunk to 
the depth of 40-feet. ‘These beds disappear on 
‘the Eastern Shore of Maryland, by sinking grad- 
| ually as we approach the south, (as stated.in Dr. 
| Dacatel’s geological report,) and it may be sup- 
‘posed that they underlie the counties of Accomac 
‘and Northampton, though at a still increasing 
depth. But though thus deprived of easy access 
to this the most cheap and valuable form of calca 
/reous manure, the quantity of shell fish would fur- 
nish lime in abundance—and there are many oys- 
ter shoals, naked at low tide, where immense quan- 
tities of shelly matter might be cheaply obtained. 
This if-ereshed would be better than if burned, as 
there is much putrescent matter which is destroy- 
ed by fire.. ‘The little use which has been made 
of quicklime (not extending beyond a few experi- 
ments) has not produced results which encouraged 
the repetition—and hence has arisen the opinion 
that prevails unfavorable to the application of cal- 
careous matter in general. My observations did 


the county—but I heard that some gentlemen 
nearer to Accomac still persevered in using lime. 
It is not at all surprising that quick:or caustic lime 
should be even hurtful.to these lands, however 
much they may need mild calcareous earth. From 
the dry and sandy nature of the soil, and the-con- 
tinued tillage to which it is subjected, there can 
never long remain any. inert or insoluble vegetable 
matter: and on all the vegetable matter in the soil, 
fit to feed plants, or rapidly becoming so, the caus- 
tic and burning action. ot: quicklime is decidedly 
injurious, by deéomposing and dissipating such 
matters. ‘hus tlie early destructive power of the 
lime, applied in its quick state, has here apparently 
overbalanced the more stow and permanent bene- 
fits which ‘it afterwards produces as mild calea- 
reous earth. Thisis one of the numerous cases 


in which a want of the knowledge of the mode of 











that their ordinary round stacks will yield not much | operation, causes even facts to lead to false conclu- 


short of 200 bushels—and if of wheat, and else- | 


where, they would hardly exceed 50 bushels. 

The land was formerly covered with a heavy 
growth of excellent timber—oaks of different 
kinds, hickory, &c. as well as of pine. But al- 
most nothing is now left but pines, and those of 
late growth, and of course very worthless both 
for fuel and timber. This remaining cover of the 
land not brought under cultivation, gives it an ap- 
pearance of having possessed but little fertility, as 
we involuntarily associate an unmixed growth of 
pines with the idea of worn out land, or a bad na- 
tural soil. But though such growth is probably 
found here on better soil than it would indicate 
elsewhere, the general if’ not universal disposition 
of this land to throw up pines is enough to prove 
that it is no where calcareous, and that it is much 
wanting in that essential quality of soil. On the 
other hand, the rare occurrence of Jand naturally 
very poor, and the general and remarkable dura- 
bility of all, would seem to forbid the conclusion 
that much of the soil was of such acid quality 
as lands favorable to pines generally possess. 
‘There can however be no doubt but that -an addi- 
tion of calcareous earth is every where wanting, 
and on every field would give increased produc- 
liveness and value. Very little use has been yet 
made of this all-important means for improvement. 
There are no beds of fossil shells, or rather they 
here dip too deep to be reached by any digging 





|if properly understood. 


sions,j instead of teaching truth, as they would do, 
It is of great importance 
to this country that a proper estimate should be 
made of the value of calcareous and marine ali- 
mentary manures, as there are great. facilities for 
obtaining both, as well as great need of them on 
most of the soils. 

Next tocorn and oats the castor bean, and sweet 
potatoes are the most important articles of culture 
in Northampton. ‘There are seven oil -presses in 
and near'the little village of Kastville, and: pér- 
haps more than twice as many in the whole 
county. New ones are now erecting. One is te be 
worked by steam, for which the machinery is pro- 
vided, and the necessary fixtures are now con- 
structing. ‘This seems a singular, and I fear will 
prove an unprofitable application of steam power. 
The oil cake, or “bean pomace” as it is called, is 
highly valuable as a rich and sure manure. It 
sells readily at 25 cents the bushel at the oil fac- 
tories. Its effects are very great, as may be in- 
ferred from the price, but they seldom last beyond 
one crop, unless heavily and wastefilly applied. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the 
value of castor bean as a crop, and its effects on 
the soil, even among those who have most expe- 
‘rience of this new kind of culture. One practical 
and judicious farmer, who is considered very suc- 
‘cessful in his business, and who had formerly ob- 
‘tained unusually heavy products of castor bean, 
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told me that he would not continue its culture for 
the highest price ever known. His principal ob- 
jection was to its supposed exhausting quality. 
Others think it not more exhausting than corn— 
but it requires rich land, and cannot be continued 
on the same, without an immediate and consider- 
able decline in product. But though a second 
crop of castor bean will not do well on the same 
land, if immediately succeeding the first, corn will 
produce as well, and some think better, than on 
the same land if not preceded by the bean. The 
management of this crop is very troublesome, 
when the time arrives to cut the ripened clusters. 
If not cut immediately, the outer coverings open 
and waste the seed—and indeed thereis no avoid- 
ing great waste in this way. The clusters ripen 
successively, and ten or twelve times it is neces- 
sary to cut over the field, before frost stops the 
labor by preventing the later beans’ maturing. 
Some persons, who do not consider the crop as 
particularly exhausting to the soil, are not satisfied 
that they have gained by this partial: departure 
from their old and general rotation of corn and 
oats. ‘The castor bean has not been made a part 
of any regular plan of rotation. 

The crop of sweet potatoes is here an important 
object, not only on account of the soil being very 
favorable to the growth, but because of the facility 
for shipping the crop to the northern cities, where 
good prices are always sure. 

The business of grazing live stock is very limit- 
ed, both in extent and in profit. There are no 
standing pastures of arable Jand, and of course, 
the fields cannot be grazed until afier the oats have 
been reaped and removed. Before that time, the 
cattle have very scant fare in the woods, and on 
the firmer marshes which border parts of the sea 
side. But few give any land to artificial grasses. 
The soil certainly cannot be naturally favorable 
to clover: yet it is said that fine lots of this grass 
are made by the few who give the manure and 

reparation necessary for the purpose. But it may 

- said in general, that so far as green food is con- 
sidered, the cattle have a feast from the middle of 
July until frost, and a famine the balance of the 
year. Of course, dairy products in general are 
very poor. Those who have no marsh pasture, 
or other waste land fit for grazing, and who take 
good care of their stock, rely entirely on their 
grain and offal of the corn and oat crop, not only 
in winter and spring, but through half the summer. 

In the foregoing statements of the general results 
of the system of culture here practiced, I have cho- 
sen torely more.on general concurrent opinion, than 
on particular facts; because of the great liability 
of a stranger to draw false inferences from the few 
facts to which his observations must necessarily 
be limited. Nevertheless, it may be useful to add 
some few of even partial and defective observa- 
tions of facts, which maintain the general views 
already presented. 

When first reaching the shore, it was not so 
much my object to seek for uncommon though 
valuable improvements in farming, and the use of 
means not generally used or accessible, as it was 
to learn what was the general practice, and the 
good and profitable practices which might be ge- 
nerally oc a My inquiries to this end led me 
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provement, except) what its soil yields. It is on, 
and eastward of the ridge, midway between the 
waters of the bay and the ocean; and not touching 
either. The tillage has been throughouton the 
regular corn and oat rotation, with grazing after 
the oat harvest. The horses, (when not at work, ) 
and the few cattle necessary to be kept about the 
house, and the whole stock of hogs, are kept in 
a space of two or three acres, and are oy pe 
almost entirely on grain, and the dry oflal of the 
revious year’s crop, until after the oat harvest. 

he cattle which are not wanting are turned out 
in the spring, and go to the marsh land on the sea 
side. ‘The whole stock, being kept at such dis- 
advantage, is necessarily small, in comparison to 
the extent of arable land; and they live in great 
plenty on the pasture after the oatcrop, and are un- 
able to keep down, or destroy the succession of 
the general cover of the Magothy Bay bean. 
Much manure is made in this very long period of 
penning stock—is made necessarily, it may be said, 
when litter is given, as is done here, from the pine 
woods, as well as the offal of the crops. But Mr. 
G. does not speak favorably of the effects of his 
manure—and indeed the summer penning on fer- 
menting litter, would seem likely to be wasteful 
of the fertilizing principles of the manure, and in- 
jurious to the health of the cattle. No other means 
of improvement, worth counting, have been used: 
yet the farm has not diminished in product ma- 
terially, if’ at all, since Mr. G. has known it, and 
according to the report of others, is still one of the 
most productive in the county. But though the 
farm lies in part on the “ridge,” and consists partly 
of the worst kind of soil in the county, the greater 
part was of the best natural soil in the interior. 
The field now in oats is the most distant from the 
homestead, and a large part of it has never re- 
ceived any aid from manure. Mr. G. ‘supposed 
that this part would now make 20 bushels of corn, 
and in its original and most fertile state, might 
have brought 30 bushels. He rents out the greater 
part of his land, and the poorest, for two-filths of 
the corn, and one-third of the oats, castor bean, 
and potatoes. 

Mr. G. disclaims all pretensions to the character 
of a good farmer, and attributes all his success to 
steady attention to his business. He certainly has 
been an excellent manager of his means: and his 
undoubted and long continued success, taken in 
connexion with the total absence of all uncom- 
mon, or foreign means for improvement, and his 
continued adherence to the Eastern Shore rotation, 
serve to place in a strong point of view, the pe- 
culiar and durable good qualities of the soil, and 
the profit of the rotation in general. 

The smaller farm of Mr. Isaac Smith, on the 
sea side, furnishes an example equally striking, of 
the ease and profit of increasing the products of 
an impoverished soil, by using proper means, and 
such means only as may be availed of by all. 
Mr. S. took possession of this farm in 1819. The 
product has been gradually increased, on the same 
surface, until it isnow doubled. Being on the sea 


side, and having some firm salt marsh for pasture, 


he has rigidly secured his fields from being — 
at any time, and thus has regularly returned to the 


/soil all of the improving crop of Magothy ves 


first to the farm of Mr. James Goffigon, who has | bean, and secured its regular return as a thic 
cultivated with success and profit, for more than | cover of the fields. In addition to this, and to the 
thirty years, a farm having no facilities for im- | use of the manure furnished by the stock and oflal 
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of the grain crops, Mr. S. formerly had the bene- 
fit of the pomace of castor beans, which he bought 
to make oil for sale. But that part of’ his business 
was never extensive, and he has for some years 
ceased to make any oil, except from his own crop 
of beans, raised on the same farm. The use ol 
this manure was not properly understood when he 
at first might have profited by it, and indeed it was 
scarcely used at all, or thought to be worth using, 
except to remove an offensive nuisance. It was 
thrown out of the factories in bulks, and left to rot 
and waste—and was used as manure most inju- 
diciously and to great loss. It is now saved under 
shelter, and applied in very small quantities. Mr. 
S. thinks that the whole amount ol this manure 
which he used, that was net derived from his own 
fields, could not have exceeded 1500 bushels of 
the pomace properly applied.- This I mention 
because it is the only.foreign substance which has 
been used to restore the lost productiveness of the 
farm—and this is certainly more than counterbal- 
anced by the vil which is every year produced on, 
and sold from the farm. It would seem then, that 
whatever Mr. S. has done to improve an exhaust- 
ed farm, may be done any where, by the means 
furnished by the land itself 

and oat rotation, provided grazing is prohibited, 
and due attention paid to the preservation of ma- 
nures. 

Mr. S. thinks that cotton seed must contain at 
least as much of fertilizing matter, as an equal 
bulk of bean pomace—and probably much more, 
as the former have lost none of their oil, and the 
castor beans lose all that can possibly be expres- 
sed by the most powerlul machinery. But the 
great difficulty with cotton seed, is to apply them 
as manure without destroying the oil which con- 
stitutes their value. Violent fermentation, to which 
they are commonly exposed, must produce a great 
chemical change, and particularly on so putres- 
cent a substance as oil. The manure is still rich, 
but perhaps half its amount and value has been 
wasted. If applied before fermenting, the seeds 
sprout, and in the process of germination, the oil 
is certainly changed toa far less valuable sub- 
stance. Mr. Smith has tried steaming his cotton 
seed—and this seems not only reasonable as a 
means of preserving their whole value as manure, 
but his experiment of the effect fully confirms the 
supposition. I saw where the steamed seed had 
been nopled to corn, by throwing a single handful 
into each place where the corn was planted, and 
the growth was at least double in luxuriance and 
in promised product. ‘This is a valuable improve- 
ment for other parts of the country where cotton 
isa large crop. Steaming of seed on a large 
scale might be done with very little trouble or ex- 
pense, the object being merely to destroy the ger- 
minating power of the seed by heat. : 

The valuable farm of Mr. W.L. Eyre, ex- 
hibits a high state of improvement, and of' pro- 
ductiveness that is rare in this county—and which 
he has principally produced himself, and within 
the few years which he has been in possession. 
The land, however, though much impoverished, 
was originally among the best, which of course 
gave the greater facility to profit, by the applica- 
tion of putrescent manures. Mr. E. has also 
abundant means to use calcareous and marine 
manures, and has availed of them to some extent, 
but not so much as might have been expected. It 
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is unnecessary to speak -more at length on this 
head, as I can refer to a communication trom Mr. 
E.., at page 731, Vol. I. of the Farmers’ Register. 
The old oyster shoals which are there described, 
are found in various places on both sides of the 
county. They would not only supply calca- 
reous manure, but other kinds in the salt, the mud, 
and the remains of putrescent vegetable, and ani- 
mal matters. Another excellent use might be 
made of this as a material for compost heaps, in 
which should be placed in layers the fish which 
may be here caught in great abundance, and at 
little cost. ‘The calcareous matter would receive, 
and preserve for use as manure, the products of 
animal decomposition, and by the chemical action 
‘nae all waste: and it seems probable also, that 

y the action of the animal products on the shells, 
(as they certainly combine chemically,) that the 
shells would be made more friable, and easily re- 
duced, when put on the land. Mr. Eyre now 
has fish in compost beds of earth and vegetable 
substances: but these substances are very inferior 
to calcareous matter for the purpose of absorbing 
and retaining the products of animal decompo- 
sition. When fish are applied directly and with- 
t preparation as manure, it is the most wasteful 
of all the modes in which they are used. If pro- 
perly used, the abundance and cheapness of this 
material for manure would make it of immense 
value to many farmers in Northampton. 

It has been already stated that the renting of 
land is extensively practiced in this county—and 
itis still more general in Accomac, where the 
more minute divisions of land, (for Virginia,) the 
comparative scarcity of slave labor, and other ex- 
isting circumstances, offer interesting subjects for 
inquiry and remark, which itis highly desirable 
should be presented to the public, by some of those 
who have the means. Large land-holders may, 
if it is desired, derive their entire income, with ease 
and with sufficient profit, from. tenants. ‘Though 
the terms of rent are only from year to year, 
changes are not frequent. Mr. John Eyre, of 
Northampton, has long had a large proportion of 
his lands in both these counties, in the hands of 
tenants. He told me that he had never denied a 
continuation of the possession to but one person. 
One held the same farm for 35 years, paying half 
the product as rent, and in that time increased the 
landlord’s share from less than 40 barrels of corn, 
to more than 100. He did this in part by new 
clearings, and by using the means for manure 
which the location offered, and which the landlord 
aided in, and though not in his obligation, to his 
own profit as well as his tenant’s. Another of his 
farms was held 28 years by one tenant, who then 
died, and was succeeded in the possession by his 
son. Such cases would seem to show that there 
is more attachment to rented land on the Eastern 
Shore, than is felt on our side of the Chesapeake 
for freehold inheritances on which the owners were 
born, and on which perhaps several generations 
of their ancestors were buried. 

~~ conclusions as to the soil and culture of 
Northampton, are very different from the opinions 
which prevail among most of those who are equal- 
ly strangers to them. It is not uncommon to hear 
the country spoken of as but little better than a 
mere sand bank, and the tillage as miserable as 
the soil. ‘These of course are eens ex- 
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use them to express the contempt they really feel. 
It is possible that 1 may have erred as much on 
the other extreme. But my opinions are founded 
on reports of’ profits and prices, and of long con- 


tinued products, and not upon the appearance of 


the land, or the growing crops, and still less upon 


any excellence of the implements or processes of 


tillage. The great merit seems to be, that though 
neither of these are such as would command ad- 
miration, or even attract notice, that all the parts 
art well suited to each other. If I had merely 
judged of the state of agriculture by what was 
presented to my view, and without knowing any 
thing else, I should have certainly formed a very 
unfavorable opinion of the soil, the rotation, and 
the profits and prospects of the cultivation. 


A GLEANER. 
July Vth, 1835. 





USES AND CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 
To the Editorof the Farmers’ Register. 


The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, is ‘a most 
valuable vegetable for all kinds of cattle. Some 
horses refuse it, but generally they are fond of it. 
When designed for horses, the roots should be 
well washed and chopped up—but for cows or 
hogs this is unnecessary. Indeed it is thought 
that cows thrive better upon the roots in their 
dirty state; and when given whole, they are not 
so likely to choke them. The teeth of sheep ma 
be injured by roots in very dirty condition—but all 
these cattle eat more slowly and securely, I think, 
if the turnips are thrown to them in an undivided 
state. J used aturnip cutter when I first began 
to feed them, but discontinued it as troublesome 
and unnecessary. 

The Swedish turnip, when first eaten by milch 
cows, gives the milk and butter’a ‘flavor some- 
thing ike that of garlic. This is not unpleasant 
to some persons, and becomes less obvious as the 
digestive organs of the cattle more perfectly assim- 
ilate the food. It may. be obviated, hofvever, by 
dissolving an ounce: of saltpetre in a pint of water, 
and. putting a ‘table spioonfiil::of the solution into 
each milk pan as the warm: milk is emptied intoit. 

In the winter season, the: butter. from cows ju- 
diciously fed upon ruta‘baga, has .the flavor and 
appearance of grass butter. _ Half-a.bushel per 
day, divided into three messes, is a fairallowance. 
I have sometimes fed a bushel and a half to each 
cow per diem.- The vegetable is very grateful to 
the animal, which while eating it, requires little 
water to drink. I have known cows refuse to 
drink water for several weeks when freely fed on 
Swedish turnips. Straw, corn fodder, or coarse 
hay, is at the same time essential to enable them 
to chew the cud. 

The skin remains slack, and the health more 
vigorous and decided, by the use of these turnips; 
and the amount of barn-yard manure is much in- 
creased. Itis best to feed twice or thrice a day. 
In fattening cattle, Swedish turnips, sprinkled with 
corn meal, gives the meat a finer quality, juice 
and relish. Itis also an economy where corn is 
high in price. 

Phe ruta baga is generally thought to be a 
troublesome crop; and many relinquish its culti- 
vation from the difficulty of its management, when 
not thoroughly understood. 





The ploughing or | 


ridging, drilling, hand-hoeing, and care, are pe- 
culiar, and much unnecessary labor and pains of- 
ten at first embarrass the cultivator. Bat when 
ouce well comprehended, the crop is usually es- 
timated high'y. 

We generally plough up a barley; wheat, or rye 
stubble, immediately alter harvest; then roll and 
harrow it well. If we have fine manure, (we 
often use street dirt and bones, ) this is hauled out 
and spread, and the ridges (two. furrows cast to- 
gether) are ploughed at once. ‘These are rolled 
flat, and the seed drilled upon the top of them 
with a machine (aturnip drill) contrived for the 
purpose; or a porter bottle with a quill fixed in the 
cork, having a hole of sufficient size in the small 
end of the quill. If the manure is long, and in- 
tractable, the ridges are ploughed first, the dung 
is then carted and spread between them, and the 
double furrows are afterwards split, so as to cover 
in completely the long manure. The seed is sown 
tolerably thick.. When the plant has four leaves, 
the supernumeraries are cut out with hand-hoes, 
leaving the finest plants from six to twelve inches 
asunder. LEKight inches is the average width be- 
tween the plants—if they are allowed to stand 
thick, the crop is ruined, and no fear should be 
entertained to cut out freely. 

Before hoeing, a light triangular harrow is run 
between the rows to level the earth, and clear the 

round from weeds. An implement with a slide 

hind and hinges in the front, so that the width 

can be changed at pleasure, according to the 
growth, is most convenient. 

A mistake is often made with the turnip crop, 
in hilling up the roots by plough or hoe, ‘The 
earth, on the contrary, should always be taken 
from the turnip. Its tap root is quite sufficient for 
its nourishment, and the bulb grows larger as the 
earth is drawn from it. The calculation is to hoe 
and cultivate the ground until it is quite level, 
harrowing or horse-hoeing between the rows, and 
hand-hoeing between the growing turnips. We 
sometimes sow barley, wheat, or rye among the 
ruta baga for a permanent crop, and cover in the 
seed when we give the‘ turnips the last dressing 
with the harrow or horse-hoe. - I have seen very 
good crops of grain after the turnips, and 300 
bushels of turnips per acre. In planting Swedes 
for seed, care should be had that no other plants 
of the same family be permitted to flower near 
them, or in the same garden. Other kinds of 
turnips, cabbage, and radishes, will change the 
character of the seed; and of course the quality of 
the roots will be subsequently altered from that of 
the original. A friend—G. H. Walker, of Hong- 
ford, Philadelphia County—who is exceedingly 
careful in all such matters, promises me to forward 
you some of the true breed, which vou will do me 
a favor by distributing among our friends on James 
River, (especially to George E. Harrison and John 
A. Selden, his brother Miles D. Selden, and Hill 
Carter, Esqs.) 

In your climate, except in very severe winters, 
like the last, you have the advantage of being 
able to leave the turnips in the field, to be pulled 
as they are wanted for use. Here we are obliged 
by the severity of the season, to pull and top them 
by the middle of November, and to hoard them 
away in cellars or caves, where they sometimes 
heat, and require much handlin 


You can sow later than we i for the plant is 
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one of a cold climate, and grows rapidly after the 
first frosts.. I am, however, now (June 30,) eat- 
ing ruta baga raised this spring in my garden by 
mistake; the seed being sown instead of Savoy 
cabbage. I find them very palatable. 

This turnip bears something the character of 
the pippin apple, which increases in sweetness and 
flavor by being kept. When the Swedish turnip 
is first taken from the ground in autumn, it has a 
raw, orrank taste, when prepared for the table; 
but towards the middle of winter, it improves very 
much. It is now sought after in our markets, 
often selling for 50 cents per bushel, for the use of 
the table, in mid-winter and spring. 

Its color is a fine rich looking yellow when 
boiled, and the only objection I know to it is, that 
during the process of cooking, it gives out an un- 
savory odor. ‘This is of less importance when the 
kitchens are separated from the dwelling house. 


J. H. GIBBON. 


Plaladelphia County, 2nd July, 1835. 





A REJOINDER TO MR. JOHN A. SELDEN’S DE- 
FENCE OF THE NEW FOUR-FIELD SYSTEM. 


Yo the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


It was alike foreign from my intention and wish 
to appear again in the Farmers’ Register on the 
subject of the new four-field system. Nor from 
this course would I now deviate, but for some re- 
marks to be found in a communication from the 
ven of my worthy friend, Mr. John A. Selden of 
V estover, lege made its appearance in the 
regular number of the Register for the last month, ) 
that seem to require some notice from me, howev- 
er cursory, in justification of myself. At the same 
time I shall endeavor to show that some of the ob- 
jections to this system are not altogether so trivial, 
and without foundation, as my friend would fain 
make appear in his elaborate defence of his favo- 
rite system. Still I cannot, and will not deny, that 
it possesses some great advantages; sufficiently 
great, perhaps, more than to counterbalance, in 
the opinions of many, the objections that may 
be fairly urged against it, allowing them their full 
weight. My confidence in my own opinions, on 
any subject, certainly has not increased as my life 
advances, and it is well known to me that some 
things succeed much better in practice than could 
be expected from an abstract consideration of all 
the arguments pro and con. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that this system comes strongly recom- 
mended to us by two of the most skilful cultivators 
of the soil in eastern Virginia, my friends of Shir- 
ley and Westover. : ; 

My friend Mr. S. says that I charged him with 
imprudence in recommending his system; and 
surely this is rather a hasty assumption, as any 
body may see (page 464, Vol. II. of the Register) 
by referring to the passage from which he infers 
the charge. I there state the difficulties to be over- 
come by each individual, in fixing on the best sys- 
tem; and then ask, if it is not imprudent to recom- 
mend any system for universal adoption? I then 
endeavor to show that no system can be suited to 
all situations and all soils; but that the rotation 
inust be varied to suit the peculiar circumstances 
of each case. Now Mr. 8S. must have meant to 
recommend his system universally, or not; and as 
Vou. HI—31 


such was not his intention, the remark cannot ap- 
ply to him; and if he had intended it (which he 
tells us he did not,) the truth of the remark must 
be evident to all. Besides, the proposition is gen- 
eral, and applies with equal force to all systems; 
and there is undeniably a great difference between 
this and the naked affirmation that Mr. S. had 
been guilty of imprudence. 1 even gave the ex- 
ample of Arator’s four-field system, than which I 
know of no one more susceptible of profitable ge- 
neral adoption, to show that even that system will 
not answer in every case. 

Afier commending the four-field system of Ara- 
tor in deservedly high terms, Mr. 8. descants on 
the frailty of human nature, which has prevented 
the more general adoption of it; and the passage 
in question might perhaps be misconstrued by one 
who did not know him, into a charge of unworthy 
motives against those who have had the temerity 
to disapprove of his favorite system. Lam unwil- 
ling, however, to believe that such was his inten- 
tion. When Mr. 8. denounced in the strongest 
terms the disastrous three-field system (as he call- 
ed it,) he surely must have expected that those 
who practice and approve that system, would say 
what they could in its favor. ‘The wonder was 
not that I at length took up my pen in its defence, 
but that I had not long before been saved the 
trouble by some one of the many whose opinions 
coincide with mine, and who are so much better 
qualified to do justice to the subject. 

My friend asks, if it is generous and consistent 
to adopt a system and then denounce it?) Now I 
mentioned that I had adopted this system on a 
farm that had become foul under a lenient course 
of management, and that I did not expect to con- 
tinue it longer than for a single round of crops. 
Surely the most scourging system might be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of cleansing foul land, 
and would, doubtless, be found the most effica- 
cious. I said too, that I had a light field, exclu- 
sively devoted to corn, which furnishes a sufficient 
hoe crop; thereby removing an important objec- 
tion totheystem. If all this had been stated by 
Mr. 8S. his question would have been sufficiently 
answered without a single additional word from 
me. ‘There are, however, other strong reasons 
why this system might answer on the farm in 
question, and not generally on lands bordering on 
the river. In the first place, this farm is better 
naturally, than the ordinary river land, though, 
perhaps, inferior to some favored spots; better for 
instance than an adjoining farm which [ cultivate 
in three-fields. I believe too, that it is known to 
Mr. 8. that I use lime quite extensively, by the 
means of which the crop of’ clover is ensured, and 
the land otherwise improved. Besides all this, the 
teams from the adjoining farm ata in three- 
fields) aid in preparing the fallowed land, giving 
me a double force for that purpose. Surely these 
might be considered sufficient reasons, even for 
continuing this system here, when at the same 
time it might be thought too severe and too ex- 
pensive for general adoption onthe river. It must 
be recollected too, that my hostility to the system 
is not utterly uncompromising. On the contrary, 
1 admitted that, under certain circumstances, | 
might myself pursue it. Allow me here to add, 
that I will endeavor to give this system a fair trial, 
and if it should fulfil any thing like the promise 





Mr. 8. makes for it, shall certainly not be sv blind 
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ed to my own interest, by pride of opinion, as not 
to persevere in it—orto the interest of others, as 
not to recommend it to them. 

Ip arguing against the general adoption of this 
system, it must not be overlooked that so enlight- 
ened and so judicious a gentleman as Mr. John 
Wickham, on land too, of much better than ordi- 
nary quality, should, after having tried, condemn 
it. As much as his opinione are worth on all sub- 
jects, they seem to me to be at least doubled in 
value, when founded on experience. 

Mr. 8S. thinks the number of horses or mules, 
necessary to cultivate a farm in three or four fields, 
eqnal; and states the number at 12 for 400 acres. 
This puts the subject in somewhat a tangible 
shape. In the latter part of his communication 
too, he gives the force employed in cultivating the 
Curle’s estate in four fields, and states the number 
at 40 mules and 50 hands. 

_ Now I leave it to all the gentlemen who prac- 
tise the three-field system, to say, whether there 
is a single instance known to any one of them, in 
which, on a well managed farm under that sys- 
tem, the number of horses or mules is so great in 
proportion to the arable surface in the one case, or 
to the number of laborers in the other. 

Perhaps I might be excused for having presu- 
med on the authority of Mr. 8S. that a much larger 
number than 12 for 400 acres, is necessary under 
the new system; for in his first communication (in 
page 323 Vol. I. of the Register, ) he tells us that 
1e then worked at Westover, 11 horses, 14 hands, 
some inefficient ones among them, and but few 
oxen; and that these numbers should be nearly 
doubled to ere a just exhibition of the four-field 
system. Now Westover contains 400 acres of 
arable land. Let me not, however, be understood 
as disapproving of an adequate team; but eight to 
a farm of 400 acres, under the three-field system, 
I should consider an ample allowance —more I am 
sure than are generally found on a farm of that 
extent. 

It is difficult to imagine, when the proportion of 
horses and hands is as 40 to 50, that there will 
not be a good many of the former idle at many 
seasons of the year, when manual labor is required 
to be performed. Mr. S. says that under the three- 
field system, the horses are idle from the time the 
crop of corn is laid by till seed time; and elsewhere 
tells us that this is the critical time to plough under 
clover to improve the land, and also urges as an 
objection to the three-field system, that the corn 
Jand can very rarely be broken up in time. Now 
can any thing be imagined more easy than to 
give these idle animals employment by turning in 
a heavy growth of clover for corn; thereby avoid- 
ing all danger from the worm the ensuing spring, 
obviating at the same time, the objection to the 
three-field system, urged by Mr. S.; and by di- 
iminishing the labor to be performed the next win- 
ter, more time will then be afforded for collecting 
materials for manure. There are unquestionably 
some farms under this system, on which clover is 
grown to considerable extent without being depas- 
tured; and allow me to add, that the farm cultiva- 
ted by me in three-fields, affords at this time am- 
ple evidence of the fact. ‘There can be no reason 
why it should not succeed under this system on all 
lad able to produce it; nor why it should be gra- 
zed off sooner than under any other system. If it 





were impracticable, or even difficult to succeed 


aa 


with the clover husbandry under the three-field 
course, I should be one'of the first to abandon it; 
for I am endeavoring to improve my land exten- 
sively by the use of that valuable grass. Mr. S. 
says that the best clover does not grow on the best 
land. My best has.certainly grown after lime and 
manure. Indeed, without the previous use of 
lime, the clover hardly pays me for the seeding; 
but in a few years we hope to have the whole ara- 
ble surface here improved in that way, having al- 
ready more than half accomplished it. 

There is one argument in favor of the four-field 
system, which seems to have been overlooked by 
its advocates, and which it may not be amiss to 
advert to in this place. The scantiness of the se- 
cond crop of wheat in the rotation is very favora- 
ble to clover, by sheltering the young plants with- 
out endangering their existence by suffocation, as 
is sometimes the case when the crop is heavy. In 
this point of view, [ must acknowledge its decided 
superiority over the three-field system. If the 
crop of corn, succeeding wheat, made on a clover 
fallow, is as much benefited by the decayed grass, 
as Mr. S. contends, why would not wheat after 
corn, made on clover, (as under the three-field 
system) receive equal benefit? 

Mr. S. labors to prove the superiority of wheat, 
as acrop, over corn. Whether he has succeeded, 
it must be for others to determine, and experience 
will be their best guide. It is certain that many 
of my notions are erroneous, and I am far from 
wishing that any opinion of mine should be prac- 
tically adopted by a single individual, unless sanc- 
tioned and confirmed by his own experience and 
observation. With me, the crop of corn, estima- 
ting what is consumed at home at the price the 
remainder sells for, has been much the most pro- 
fitable, and far more certain, however more varia- 
ble the price may be. In the last two years, for 
instance, the gross crop of corn has been much 
the most valuable, although made on less land, 
after deducting $360 for shorts, each year. I will 
add that the quantity delivered this year exceeded 
the delivery of any previous year by 180 bbls. and 
that the moiety of it was sold from the farm under 
the abominable three-field system, although no 
more expense was incurred for shorts than for the 
last five years. 

Admitting that as much corn can be made per 
acre under this, as under the three-field system, 
and that no more would be consumed, (and I am 
as far as ever from admitting either proposition—) 
as there would be one-fourth less land cultivated in 
corn, the gross crop would be diminished one- 
fourth, and as one-half of all made under the best 
management is usually consumed at home (even 
under the three-field system, ) the quantity for sale 
would, of course, be reduced one-half: 

On good corn lands that crop is not unfrequent- 
ly the most profitable when shortest, (paradoxical 
as it may appear;) and the reverse of this is gen- 
erally true with regard to the wheat crop. The 
reason is that the demand for the former is local, 
and the price is accordingly more affected by a 
partial failure. 4 

Mr. S. rates his loss from shocking out his corn 
one year at nearly a sixth of the whole. Now 
we are in the habit of putting all our corn in shocks, 
in order to expedite the seeding of wheat, and a 
portion of it frequently remains out till rey 
and yet we have never sustained any considerable 
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loss from the practice that I know of; and I can in 
no wise account for so great a loss, but by sup- 
posing some defect in the corn itself’ When the 
com is perfectly made, and not prematurely cut 
down, I am confident that my loss does not exceed 
~n cent. from exposure in the shocks. 

e are told that land which will produce four 
barrels of corn, may be relied on to give twenty 
bushels of wheat on good clover fallow, well pre- 
pared, and seeded; and that 25 or 30 bushels ma 
be expected under like circumstances, from such 
as will yield eight barrels per acre. In this 
part of the state, my opinion is that land that 
would bring four barrels of corn, will not generally, 
without the use of calcareous manures, bring good 
clover at all. It might be asked, too, if the land 
be equally well adapted to both crops, why the ra- 
lio of increase is not more nearly equal? I have 
always thought that there is no land, except per- 
haps pipe clay, to be found in this part of Virgin- 
ia, that will yield 4s many bushels of wheat as of 
corn, which Mr. 8’s. first proposition assumes. 

Under the four-field system there is only one- 
ninth more in cultivation than under the three, 
and admitting that the crops are equally heavy, 
(which is going far enough in all conscience,) 
there oe be only one-ninth more offal to con- 
vert into manure. What becomes then of the su- 
periority of the new system in this respect? For if 
there is one-ninth more manure made and applied, 
there is also one-ninth more land in cultivation, 
and that ninth is moreover deprived of the advan- 
tage of clover. I am willing to admit that the 
manure made from wheat straw is somewhat su- 
perior to that produced from the offal of corn. 

The crop of corn made by Mr. S8.’s predecessor 
at Westover, was but seven barrels per acre, 
though with very imperfect cultivation. Only a 
small part of the crop followed clover, as that gen- 
tleman informs me, and of course any calculation, 
based on the supposition that the whole had that 
advantage, can prove nothing. 

Does Mr. S. regard as inconsiderable the ex- 
pense incurred annually “4 wheat growers in 
seed 2? If I were at all happy at numbers, it 
would give me pleasure to calculate, as nearly as 
possible, the cost to the state of Virginia every 
year of this single article. It must be a pretty 
round sum, as one-tenth or more of’ all the wheat 
made in the state is reserved for the purpose; and 
from the noise made about the tythesin Great 
Britain, this would seem to be something consider- | 
able. 

As I have crossed the Atlantic, I will now try to 
fortify the objection against the new system, de- 
rived from the universal practice of the best Eng- 
lish farmers, which Mr. S. regards so lightly. He 
tells us that he does not read books on English 
agriculture, but knows there may be a great dif- 
ference between the soil and climate there and 
here. This no one will deny, but I take it, the 
difference is decidedly against us, except that we 
can here cultivate that noble plant Indian corn, 
about the value of which Mr. S. and 1 seem to 
differ so widely. The climate there is very humid, 
and is accordingly admirably suited’ to grass, as 
well as small grain, which is partially protected 
from many casualties, to which it is liable here, 
by the coolness and equability of the temperature. 
In such a climate, one would suppose that se- 
verer culture might be admissible, than in a com- 





paratively arid and variable onelike ours. Allowme 
to advert, too, to the great abundance of lime and 
other manures, foreign and domestic, which are 
used there, and to the skill with which they are 
applied. Now if imsuch a country, with an over- 
flowing population, where land is high and rents 
of course correspondingly so, labor is very low, 
and produce hardly ever fails to command a good 
price; three grain crops in succession are found to 
make too great a draught upon the fertility of the 
soil to be profitable; it would seem to follow a for- 
tiort that they cannot answer here—where the 
reverse of all thisis true. It is considered there 
an established rule, founded on long experience 
and profound observation, that the more rarely 
any crop occurs in a rotation, the heavier it will be 
found to be; and the reason is, that the specific 
food of the plants constituting the crop, will there 
be found in sufficient quantities in the soil to nour- 
ish them to perfection. : 

In answering this objection, my friend Mr. S. 
says that the corn crop, a summer and hoe crop, 
intervening between the two crops of wheat, pre- 
pares the earth with a pabulum the better suited to 
the last crop of wheat. I can very readily conceive 
that the corn crop will diminish the pabulum that 
the succeeding crop of wheat ought to find in the 
soil; but can in no way discover how it can add to 
the quantity, until the plants themselves revert to 
the earth in the shape of manure. 

Mr. S. accuses me of inconsistency for approv- 
ing the five-field system, and objecting to the new 
system, that it gives too little corn forsale. With 
regard to the farm on which [ practised this sys- 
tem myself, I always had a sufficient corn crop; 
having a light field cultivated altogether in corn. 
We have, too, a large marsh, which answers for 
a standing pasture. As for my recommendation 
of it to others, it was only conditional, (as any 
body may see by referring to the passage, ) viz: 
when the fallow system has already been deter- 
mined upon; and Lencinne as areason why I 
should prefer it to the new system, that, as atleast 
one-fifth of the farm would be required as a stand- 
ing pasture, the same surface would be in cultiva- 
tion, and the worst feature of the new system, the 
three successive grain crops, would be avoided. I 
never thought, and no where said that it was free 
from all the objections that may be urged against 
the new system. Indeed the fair inference from 
what I did say is, that I considered both systems 
liable to the same objections, with the very im- 
portant exception above mentioned. 

It is a little remarkable that Mr. S. in his ac- 
count of the improvement at Woods’ farm, (in 
page 324 Vol. I, of the oe gin where the crop 
was astonishingly increased, should inform us that 
this great improvement was effected without a 
standing pasture, and the cattle, of course, deriving 
their sustenance from the clover field, (as he ex- 
pressly says,) and only one-fourth of the farm in 
clover; and should yet think it other than an im- 
proving system to have two-fifths in clover, with 
no greater disadvantage on the score of pasture 
land, and without the excessive draught upon the 
soil from three successive grain crops. In other 
words, Mr. S. would seem to think it better (other 
things being equal, for there is no standing pas- 
ture in either case,) to have one-fourth than two- 
fifths in clover, and three-fourths than three-fifths 
in cultivation, on the score of improvement, 
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The crops of wheat made by Mr. 8. at West- 
over, have been certainly very flattering; but in 
accounting for them, he seems to me to overrate 
the merits of the system, and to underrate the 
natural fertility of his land, and his own excellent 
management, which would doubtless insure suc- 
cess under any system. As these crops have 
been produced as evidence of the excellence of 
the new system, it seems that the following re- 
marks are certainly pertinent, and perhaps neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the subject. 

The crop of wheat made by Mr. S.’s prede- 
cessor at Westover, is by no means to be consider- 
ed as a fair criterion of the productiveness of the 
land; for, as that gentleman informs me, it was all 
sown afier the 10th of November, (the period 
assigned by Mr. S. and all other good farmers, as 
the proper one for finishing that operation in this 
climate, ) by the force from another estate, where 
a full crop had been previously sown; and in ad- 
dition to this, the season was extremely unpro- 
pitious for wheat—the crops in this neck being of 
such inferior quality, as to require a deduction from 
the price originally agreedon. Mr. 8, is mistaken, 
too, (unintentionally [ am perfectly sure, ) in regard 
to the amount of that crop, which was larger than 
stated by Mr. S., and produced from less land; a 
portion of the former having been reserved, and re- 
moved elsewhere for seed, without the knowledge, 
it is presumed, of Mr. S.’s informant, and twenty 
acres of excellent land (as nearly as it could be es- 


| 


timated,) having been left out, in consequence of 


the advanced state of the season; it being then 
about the middle of December. ‘These facts I 
have from Mr. S.’s predecessor. 
As far back as 1816, 3100 bushels of wheat and 
600 barrels of corn were made at Westover by 
my kinsman, Benjamin Harrison, Esq. of Berkley, 
after the estate had been long subjected to the most 
exhausting course. If I mistake not, and if I do 
I hope to be put right, Mr. S.’s own creat crop of 
3000 bushels from 100 acres, was made on land 
on which he had put little or no other improve- 
ment tlran clover and plaster, and what was ob- 
tained by a masterly preparation for the crop. By 
a reference to his exhibit of his crops, (see page 
322 Vol. I, of the Register, ) and to what follows, 
it will be seen that this field was never cultivated 
by him in corn till 1833; and as he tells us he ap- 
plies nearly all his manure for corn, it is to be in- 
ferred, that this field at that time (1832) had re- 
ceived little or no manure. IT wish if any one of 
your subscribers has the good fortune to cultivate 
.as fine land in three fields, that he would furnish 
the data which Mr. 8. complains so much that 
he wants. I cannot help thinking, if he is a good 
manager, that his exhibit will show more than 5 
barrels of corn, and 12 bushels of wheat per acre. 
[ never for a moment supposed that Mr. S. was 
acquainted with the fact that Mr. Harding was 
the first to practise the new system, when he at- 
tributed the honor of having introduced it to Mr. 
James Selden. On the contrary, I am quite cer- 
tain that Mr. James Selden adopted it himself, 
without any previous knowledge of the fact. Mr. 
S. says that Mr. H. kept at Dover as many as 50 


or 60 cows, and derived a considerable part of his | 


profits from stock: and if so, the exhausted con- 
dition in which he lefi the estate, is certainly not 
fairly chargeable upon the four-field system. Mr. 
S. says too, that Mr. #1. improved very highly 


the farm to which he removed, and where he con- 
tinued to practice that system till hisdeath. 1 can 
only say in reply, that all his neighbors were not 
unanimous in regard to that improvement. 

By way of illustrating the advantages of this 
system, my friend Mr.S. refers triumphantly to 
the result of the last year’s cropping at Curle’s. 
‘It is to be regretted that it had not suited his pur- 
pose equally well to give us the average sales trom 
the estate, since it was purchased by the late Col, 
Wm. Allen, instead of referring to the results of 
the last year’s crop, which greatly exceeded an 
average, and can of course prove nothing. If I 
mistake not, the crop of wheat of the last year 
exceeded, by at least a fourth or more, the average 
crop made on the estate since the purchase; and if 
so, (if lam wrong I hope to be corrected, ) and if 
even then the crop was only 13 bushels per acre, 
as Mr. 8. has informed us in the number of the 
Register for November last—this deduction of one- 
fourth, would, you perceive, reduce the average 
peracre to a very moderate one for uncommonly 
fine land. 

It happens that an estate adjoining me was of- 
fered in even exchange for Curle’s a few years 
ago, and the offer refused by Col. A. It would 
give me pleasure to present a comparative estimate 
of the crops made on this and that estate for the 
last, and several previous years; but I am _pre- 
vented from doing so by the repugnance expressed 
by the proprietor, tosuch an obtrusion of his pri- 
vate concerns before the public.* Without entering 
into minute details, I will, however, take it upon 
myself to say, that the sales from this estate, for 
two out of the last three vears, have exceeded the 
largest sum assigned by Mr. S. to Curle’s, for the 
last very favorable year. It is proper to observe, 
that this estate has the aid of asmall grist mill, 
and usually about $400 worth of wheat offal, but 
never more; but these advantages, it is believed, 
are more than counterbalanced by the pork raised 
and fattened on the estate, (none of which it ap- 
pears is raised at Curle’s, ) by the support of a large 
and expensive establishment, and of a black pop- 
ulation, the extent and inefficient character of 
which may be inferred from the fact of their being, 
at the last enumeration, 50 children under the 
working age. The despised corn crop of the Jast 

rear, has, with the above aids, after supplying the 

eavy demands upon it, furnished a surplus for 
sale of more than 1500 barrels. On this estate, 
which is under an irregular but very improving 
course of cultivation, some fallowing is done, more 
than a fourth of the land is suffered to rest, and 
corn is largely aimed at as asale crop. There are 





*Itis strange thatany such statement as is here refer- 
red to,and which every reader would agree with our cor- 
respondent in deeming intevesting and useful, should 
be considered as an “‘obtrusion of private concerns” 
on the public notice. If such was the view taken 
by all of those who are, or may be, contributors to this 
journal, it would soon lose its most valuable features. 
There would be presented no more authenticated facts 
and practical proofs—and the want of these could not 
| be compensated by mere general and intangible state- 
'ments and theoretical views, no matter how true, and 
though as ably maintained as so unsatisfactory a course 
would permit.—Ep. Farm. Rec. 
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more hands (I do not know that the physical force 
is greater, ) and fewer horses than at Curle’s, and 
great use is made of that valuable animal the ox. 

Mr. S. says that from 81000 to $3000 worth of 
corn has ‘en regularly sold from Curle’s each 
year. Now when we consider the extent and fer- 
tility of that fine estate, and that all the pork used 
upon it is_ purchased, this is astonishingly little to 
be derived from that crop. 

{In conclusion [ must say that, although on the 
very best lands, and with the very best manage- 
ment, the new system may answer very well, and 
I cannot doubt that it will; yet on ordinary land, 
with ordinary management, | am very far from 
thinking that it will ever be found to succeed. If 
I have not been misinformed, I believe that you, 
sir, have tried this system, and I am sure that 
many of your subscribers, myself among the 
number, will be both edified and gratified, if you 
will afford us the light, which you are so well 
qualified, by experience and otherwise, to throw 
upon the subject.* 

I will now remark, that it has been my object 
to discuss this subject fairly and freely, but with- 
out saying a single word otherwise than respectful 
and kind; and [ hope that my friend Mr. S. will 
receive what I have written in the same spirit of 
perfect kindness and good will, in which it ema- 
nates from me. > 

wo. 


B. HARRISON. 





From the New York Farmer. 
HOPS. 


The opinions of intelligent and practical men, 
or rather the results of their own actual experi- 
ments, are of great value. This applies particu- 
larly to small farmers, whose operations, being on 
a limited scale, receive their immediate personal 
attention. In looking at such results, however; 
those who farm on a large scale are liable to be 
led into error in expecting that the same will fol- 
low an extended cultivation, forgetting that the 
success is in many cases mainly to be ascribed to 
this minute personal attention, stimulated and 
strengthened by self-interest. In extended con- 
cerns, that attention cannot always be given; and 
as much hired labor is employed, the powerful 
motives of interest do not operate. The large 
and enterprising farmer, therefore, must take this 
into consideration; as his concerns extend them- 
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*Our personal experience of the new four-shift sys- 
tem is so limited, and the all important part of it, the 
fallow process, has been so imperfectly executed, that 
our practice would be worse than worthless, as afford- 
ing an example for imitation. But they who have 
committed the greatest errors may be at least trusted 
to point them out for the avoidance of others—and in 
that manner only can the results of our experience be 
of any value. But as imperfect as may be our views 
on this interesting subject, as they have been called 
for, they shall be presented at some early time—upon 
the ground that we hold every reader of, and contri- 
butor to this journal to be bound to answer, so far as 
may be in his power, such inquiries as may be address- 
ed to him by any other reader and contributor.—Ep. 
Farm. Rec. 
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selves, his risks are multiplied; and if the results 
of his cultivation are not proportionately corres- 
pondent to those of the small farmer, he must ol- 
ten place it to the account of circumstances abso- 
lutely beyond his control. Nothing valuable in 
this world is accomplished without perseverance, 
labor, fidelity, and attention. This is one of the 
wise provisions in the constitution of things; one 
of the benificent laws of a righteous Providence. 
On the other hand, labor, perseverance, fidelity, 
and attention, seldom fail, in ordinary circum- 
stances, of reasonable success. ‘The business of 
the farmer particularly demands his attention, and 
his ill fortune may be but too often traced to ne- 
clect, to this want of personal attention, to the di- 
vision of his care among other pursuits, or toa 
miscalculation in extending his operations beyond 
his power of immediate and careful superinten- 
dence. ‘These remarks often occur to me in my 
visits among our small farmers, with whom I have 
been much in the habit of familiar, agreeable, and 
instructive intercourse; whose aflairs are managed 
under their own immediate and constant personal 
attention, and among whom I often meet, with 
the highest pleasure, with examples in a small 
way of eminent success. [have been long ac- 
customed to note the observations of such men, 
and to gather and record any facts which they 
have been kind enough to communicate, where I 
knew I could rely upon the correctness of their 
statements. [now send you some information, ob- 
tained in this way, in relation to the cultivation of 
hops by two farmers, who cultivate a small farm in 
partnership, in a town in Vermont, on the Connec- 
ticut river. 

Messrs. D. & H., in 1833, from four acres obtain- 
ed 3000 pounds, which sold for 20 cents per pound. 
In 1834, from five and one-half acres they obtain- 
ed 4000 pounds, which sold for 15 cents per pound. 
In 1833 they judged that their land, after deduct- 
ing all expenses, yielded an income of $100 per 
acre. 

Hops are planted eight feet apart in hills. The 
cuttings are planted, and Indian corn is cultivated 
among them the first year, about half as thick as 
when planted by itself. The corn and hops are 
hoed at the same time. ‘The second year the 
hops are polled and a crop gathered. 

Green barn manure is thought to be injurious 
to the vines. Fall manure, or compost, is deemed 
best. The hills are opened in the spring; the 
vines are then trimmed, the ground loosened, and 
the manure applied to the hill. The field must be 
kept clean of weeds. The hops are gathered by 
hand. Women are employed in the ae at 20 
cents perday. ‘They require to be kiln-dried im- 
mediately, as they are very liable to be injured by 
heating in the heap. From 45 to 75 lbs. are kiln- 
dried at a time, and the process of drying occupies 
about 12 hours. After drying they are put into a 
heap and suflered to sweat a little, and then con- 
veyed to be packed and bagged, which is done by 
a screw press. They are packed and screwed for 
about 85 per ton, and are then sent to market 
without delay. The manner and condition in 
which they are put up is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for if the inspector discovers, on trying the 
bag, the whole bag is condemned. Spruce poles 
for hops, about 15 feet high, cost here one cent 
apiece. Messrs. D. & H. gave 25 cents per one 
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hundred and cut them for themselves. They will 
set this year about 4400. 

The market price of hops is very fluctuating, 
and the risk of curing them well is very considera- 
ble, and requires great experience and care. The 
ordinary yield per acre I am not able to state, as it 
varies greatly. In some parts of this state they are 
extensively cultivated; and on land, which, with- 
out great attention, would make very small returns. 
A farmer in Boxborough, Mass., recently from 
five acres of land gathered 10,000 pounds; and I 
have been credibly informed that a farmer on the 
river, about 12 miles above this, the year before 
the last, received from twelve to fourteen hundred 
dollars from the sale of his crop of hops. The cul- 
tivation, [am persuaded, might be extended to 
great advantage, as there is little fear that the 
market will be oversupplied. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the quality and condition of 
the article, when sent to market, is of the first im- 
portance. Good hops will always command a fair 
price. Damaged or ill-conditioned hops are 
worthless. 

H. C. 
Meadowbanks, May, 1835. 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 
PEACH TREES. 


Mr. William Phillips, of Pennsylvania, has 
derived great benefit from the application of air 
slacked, old effete lime to peach trees, the effects 
of which, according to his own account, have 
been very great. He puts about a peck of lime 
to each tree; he thinks it useful as a preservative 
against the insect so fatal to these trees. We 
have then two applications recommended, un- 
leached ashes and lime, and from our own experi- 
ence are able to recommend both. We are not 
sure which has the preference. The lime and 
ashes should both be dug up every spring. A 
friend suggests that he killed his young peach 
trees by lime; caution is needed in the applica- 
tion. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE OLIVE, 
ORANGE AND DATE TREES GROWING IN 


GEORGIA—RUTA BAGA TURNIP AS A SE-|'] 


COND CROP AFTER CORN. 
St. Simon’s, ( Georgia, ) June 17, 1835. 


Iam unable to excuse myself for not sooner 
replying to your esteemed letter of the 15th of 
January. I did intend writing you something on 
such matters, as had come under my observation, 
particularly respecting the olive, orange, and 
dates. ‘The frost of February has destroyed 
those trees, leaving nothing but stumps and 
wrecks behind. I shall, however, still make some 
observations:— 

I had a very pretty grove of 200 olives, import- 
ed about 10 years since, their stems from 8 to 12 
inches diameter, and, perhaps, averaging 20 to 25 
feet high to the top; they have borne fruit for 
some years. I had also near 600 trees, or plants, 
from 1] to 5 years old. From comparisons be- 
tween the olive and orange, in previous severe 
frosts, where the orange was much hurt, the olive 


was uninjured. 








I have, therefore, no hesitation 
in believing the olive is well adapted to, and will 
succeed on our sea-coast, of hoth Carolina and 
Georgia. 

I have been personally acquainted jwith sour- 
orange trees, both on St. Simon’s and Jekyl, for 
58 years, and believe they were planted near 100 
years since; and have never been killed by frost 
until last February, when they were all destroyed. 
I therefore, conclude, that since the first settlement 
of Georgia, the olive would have succeeded. It 
occurs to me, that notwithstanding the present im- 
mense value of the olive in France, they have 
been cut down in some severe frosts. 

The olive and orange seemed so completely de- 
stroyed, even to some depth under ground, that I 
cut them down, and planted corn in their place; 
on.examination about a month since, the lower 
roots still appeared fresh, I concluded'that opening 
the ground around them might encourage vegeta- 
tion; and have now the satisfaction to see the 
olives pushing out abundance of fine strong shoots, 
not one failing. The oranges are doing the same, 
though some appear dead, not yet decided; by re- 
turning the earth to the olive shoots, they will 
throw out roots, and furnish fine plants. In fact, 
I am better satisfied respecting the success of the 
olive than I was before the severe frost. 

I had little hopes of any date trees surviving— 
some appear goons 2 gone, others are sprouting 
from the roots, some from the tops; a few put out 
blossoms—so I close the list of my misfortunes in 
that way. 

I like to have some hobby in the agricultural 
line—my present is, raising ruta baga, a double 
crop after corn. In aeagaeage I should wait another 
year’s experience, but as the season advances, I 
shall relate what I do know. Every horticulturist 
in the southern states must have his mortification, 
after preparing land, to find his seed bad; indeed, 
he is quite an honest seedsman, that only mixes 
three-fourths of bad, to one of good seed. I have 
seldom ever been so fortunate. Accident threw in 
my way an advertisement of William Cobbett, 
No. 11, Boltcourt, Fleet-Street, London, offering 
warranted seeds for sale, of his own raising, par- 
ticularly ruta baga seed, warranted, at the follow- 
ing rates, if 25wt. price 9d. str. per pound, if 50wt. 
8d., if 100wt. 6d. I got some of his seeds last 
year, all good; and have some arrived this year. 
‘hese particulars I mention for the benefit of 
those who may attempt the culture of turnips or 
other articles. 

Mr. Cobbett sends his seeds to any place (cash 
first paid;) mine were sent to Liverpool, expense 
trifling, and there put up in an air-tight tin canis- 
ter, sufficient to hold half barrel of flour, expense 
5s. lld. But to the turnips. 

My corn, as usual, in rows five feet apart, land 
well ploughed in the spring by oxen, and entirely 
attended during summer by a small cultivator har- 
row of three teeth, and a light mule—no bed to 
the corn. In all August and September, say to 
the 15th of September, I consider the season in our 
sea-islands—the corn was stript of their leaves, and 
tops cut, a furrow was drawn between the rows 
with a shovel plough, and two bushel baskets of 
manure, dropt into each task row;a furrow on 
each side with a bar-share, covered the manure, 
and made a small bed; the top being levelled with 
a hoe, draw a small trench, two inches wide, one 
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deep, and therein, at every 10 inches, drop five or 
six seeds. 

Such particular and good directions are given in 
William Cobbett’s Year in America, also inserted 
in the Baltimore American Farmer, Ist volume, 
that I reter to it; as soon awsconvenient pull up the 
corn-stalks, and throw the earth on each side to 
the turnip bed; the rows will of course be five feet 
apart, but where land is plenty, this is an advan- 
tage. If there was no corn I should not plant 
ruta baga at a less distance than four feet. The 
following spring plant corn in the turnip bed; it will 
receive the benefit of the manure. Iam con- 
vinced land this way will be much improved and 
produce double crops; the last crop (turnips) more 
valuable than the corn. 

I planted eight acres this way last year; the sea- 
son was dry, and my people awkward; the seed 
though good, came up badly, from drought and 
bad planting; my ruta baga being exhausted [ fill- 
ed up with Norfolk turnip; crop hardly set till late 
in September. 'Turnips, as Cobbett says, are poor 
watery things, compared with ruta baga, and so 
they are; yet, quite beneficial to cattle fed on dry 
food. Most of my field consisted of Norfolk tur- 
nip, and I commenced on them, reserving the ruta 
baga till the last, having many oxen; I regularly 
fed, during December and Jariuary, 30 bushels of 
turnips per day, chopped up raw, and found much 
advantage. — 

My allowance of ruta baga, was five bushels 
per day, which was boiled, for experiment. I fed 
two horses one month thereon, without grain, only 
rice-straw; | never saw horses thrive better. Some 
sheep were fed on boiled ruta baga, raw Norfolk 
turnip and cotton seed; [ never saw fatter mutton. 
Poultry requires no better food. My negroes had 
free access to the turnip patch. I preferred the ru- 
ta baga; seldom eating a meal without a plenty. 
When the frost happened in February, the Nor- 
folk turnip was entirely destroyed, and though the 
ruta baga were frozen, after being thawed, they 
remained good. My present crop of corn, plant- 
ed in the last year’s turnip beds, looks very well. 


I am respectfully, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN COUPER. 





From the Southern Agriculturist 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STINK-WEED, (CAS- 
SIA OCCIDENTALIS) RECENTLY TERMED 
THE FLORIDA COFFEE. 


St. Helena, June 15, 1835. 


Dear Sir—In the last number of the Southern 
Agriculturist, { see a short article upon the Flori- 
da coffee. The writer is perfectly correct in say- 
ing that itis nothing more than a useless weed, 
which grows here abundantly, but he has mistaken 
the name, supposing him to have purchased the 
same kind of seed that I did. He calls it the horse 
indigo, ( Babtisia tinctoria, ) the Sophora tinctoria 
of Linneus. This plant is delineated in Prof. 
Rafinesque’s Medical Flora. The plant which I 
have hatched on the contrary, is the Cassia occi- 
dentalis, or Styptic-weed, or as it is very signifi- 
cantly termed in a note to the communication, 
stink-weed. It grows more abundantly in the 
town of Beaufort, than any other locality with 
which Iam acquainted. It may be that Florida 








beats it in this respect, but if they can send all 
their seed elsewhere, they will be getting rid of a 
nuisance, and make a handsome profit into the 
bargain, if the seed maintains its original price. 
So great was its abundance in tlie vacant lots in 
the town of Beaufort, and so offensive its smell, 
that the inhabitants of that town, in the year 1817, 
when the bilious fever prevailed to an alarming 
and deadly extent, conceived the impression that 
the cause might be owing to this loathsome weed, 
orat least contributed to by it. They, therefore, had 
them cut up in all parts of the town, but unfortu- 
nately neglected removing them. The consequence 
was, that they became still more offensive. Since 
then, they have every year cut them down when 
working the streets, and “thrown them like the 
loathsome weed away.” It is frequently used there 
as a styptic to fresh cuts, and I have been inform- 
ed is considered useful for that purpose, but never 
having tried it myself, cannot say what its proper- 
ties are in this respect. 

[saw some of the prepared coffee in its pow- 
dered or ground state, and it had the appearance 
and the smell of’ coffee, but not its peculiar aroma. 
Indeed, there are a thousand things which when 
charred and ground, will deceive many persons. 
The rye thus prepared is used extensively in the 
northern states, in the interior, that with long 
sweetening (molasses) in contradistinction to short, 
Ccugar) forms the principal morning beverage. In 

ermany, Chiccory is used either alone or com- 
bined with se i and this not at all confined to the 
poorer classes, but by many who consider it as 
giving an additional flavor to the coffee. So, also, 
in many parts, the roots of the Dandilion, (Zeon- 
todon taraxacum) is prepared and used in like 
manner. Indeed, as they are now applying India 
rubber toso many purposes, I would not be at all 
surprised if’ some one should advertise Caoutchouc 
coftee, as it has ‘already been converted into bread, 
it can certainly be burnt into an imitation or sub- 
stitute for coflee; and the same may be said of’ deal- 
boards, to all those who may choose to deal in 
such substitutes, when the genu-ine article, as our 
northern brethern can assure us, can be procured 
at a much cheaper rate. 


Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES WM. CAPERS, M. D. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
IRRIGATION OF GARDENS. 


“In the south of Spain, no garden is formed 
but in a situation where it can be irrigated; and 
the water for this purpose is drawn from deep wells 
by what is called a noria, viz.,a kind of water 
wheel, which is described and figured in Loudon’s 
Encyce. of Agr. The ground is laid out in small 
squares, separated by channels for conveying the 
water. Each square is alevel panel, sunk a few 
inches below the water channel; and at one angle 
of each panel is a small opening in its bank or 
border for the admission of the water. On the 
margin of the squares, garlic is commonly planted. 
The olive is raised from truncheons of 8 feet to 10 
feet in length, and from two inches to three inches 
in diameter. “They are sunk about four feet or five 
feet into the ground; and the part of the truncheon 
above ground is covered, during the first sunmer, 
with a cone of earth or clay, to the height of from 
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tivo feet to three feet, doubtless to prevent the sun 
from drying up the sap of the truancheon. Vines, 
in some places, are trained with single stems to 
the height of two feet or three feet, and then al- 
lowed to branch out like gooseberry bushes; they 
are manured with recent stable dung when it can 
be got, and the fruit is never found to be injured by 
it.”’—Busby’s Journal. 

Colonel Pinckney’s house in Pendleton, is at 
the top of a hill, of about 70 feet elevation, and is 
at 800 feet, measured superficially, from a spring, 
which gushes out at the foot of the hill. The ri- 
vulet, or as we call it, sprinybranch, falls over one 
or two rocks at a little distance, but as the quanti- 
ty of water is small, itis kept back by a little dam 
furnished with a floodgate self-acting, by means of a 
float, which lifts the gate as soon as a sufficient 
head of water isaccumulated to act advantageous- 
ly. ‘The water falls upon a small wheel which 
sets in operation Hubbard’s patent forcing pump; 
and the spring water is carried through leaden 
pipes, 18 inches under ground to the top of the 
hill, and is discharged in the kitchen; from which 
the surplus is conducted, by proper channels, 
from level to level, through the garden, on the hill 
side. 

Thisexample ought to be contageous, the only 
doubt of its utility lies in the use of leaden pipes; 
the proprietor considers the constant use of them 
as a sufficient security against the poisonous influ- 
ence of the lead, but we know that lately objec- 
tions have been made to the salubrity of the wa- 
ter conducted into the town of Mobile, through 
leaden pipes, notwithstanding their constant use; 
and the Messrs. Fabers, with several workmen, 
at their country seat, on Pon Pon river, have just 
recovered from very formidable and repeated spas- 
modic attacks, brought on by the use of water 
forced by one of these ingenious contrivances, 
through leaden pipes from their spring into their 
buildings. ‘The use of wooden pipes or small iron 
castings would be free from any risk. 

The precautions taken to supply abundant mois- 
ture to the cuttings of olive, show the cause of the 
failure to propagate the olive by cuttings in this 
country. In this city and at Mr. John Couper’s, 
on St. Simon’s Island, cuttings have been made to 
germinate, but after putting forth, the leaves pe- 
rish and the cuttings become a dry stick under our 
sun. It is far easier for us to propagate the olive 
by seedlings, according to Mr. Mey’s practice, de- 
scribed in the 6th vol. page 308, and confirmed in 
page 260, and in vol. 3, page 230 of the Southern 


A griculturist— Conductor of Southern Agricultu- 
rist. 


From the Ohio Farmer. 
PROTECTION TO SHEEP. 


Clarke Co., Ky. May 19, 1835. 


It is known to those who have tried the experi- 
ment, that sheep put into the same enclosure with 
cattle that are in good order or cows having with 
them young calves, are completely protected by 
them, from the attacks of dogs; and I believe they 
would also be protected from the attacks of wolves, 
though of this last I have no experience, the 
wolves having been exterminated from this sec- 
tion long since. 


These remarks are made in reference to the 
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large breed of cattle we have in this county; but 
it is believed that any cattle that are tolerably fat, 
will show the same dislike to the dog. 


Ss. D. MARTIN. 


— ot 
From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 


MATOACA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


We had the pleasure, a few days since, of vi- 
siting the works of this company, situated on the 
north bank of the Appomattox about four miles 
from Petersburg, and were no less gratified by 
the beauty and substantial appearance of the 
buildings than surprised at the expedition with 
which they have been erected. ‘They consist of 
two cotton mills, three stories high, a machine shop 
and sizing house, built of granite of a superior 
quality, obtained from a quarry on the company’s 
land. ‘The principal mill is 118 feet long by 44 feet 
wide; the other 90 feet long by 40 feet wide. ‘They 
will contain about 4000 spindles and 170 looms, 
a large portion of which have been set up and rea- 
dy for use. 

In addition to these buildings, the company have 
erected a granite house for a store, and fifteen or 
twenty frame tenements, as residences for the 
workmen, each to contain two families: and pre- 
parations have been made to erect as many more 
as the establishment may require. When the 
whole shall be completed, and the mills in full op- 
eration, it is estimated that Matoaca will contain 
between 400 and 500 inhabitants. It had already 
assumed the appearance of a village, aud will, in 
a short time vie with any manufacturing establish- 
ment in the country for beauty of situation, the 
substantial construction of its buildings, and the 
care and attention bestowed on the comfortable ac- 
commodation of the workmen. 

It is expected to put the works in operation ear- 
ly in the next month, and we understand that it is 
the intention of the company to manufacture all 
the cotton spun in their mills into cloth, 

Matoaca furnishes another gratifying evidence 
of the enterprise of our fellow citizens, and of the 
increasing prosperity of Petersburg. We have 
now (in addition to the several well known flour 
mills) five cotton, and two cotton seed oil mills; 
and there remains a large unemployed water pow- 
er on the Appomattox. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT IN POTATO CUT- 
TINGS, 


Mr. Roberts—It being desirable among cultiva- 
tors to produce early vegetables, I take the liberty 
of noticing through your journal, an experiment on 
the potato crop, which may possibly be found use- 
ful to your subscibers, and cause our markets to be 
supplied with new potatoes about two weeks ear- 
lier than is customary, besides enabling those who 
plant them to prevent the ragged and uneven ap- 
pearance which potato crops too generally present 
when coming up. In order to have a full and sat- 
isfactory trial, I caused a large square of ground 
{to be prepared in my garden, and laid it out in four 
| long beds, all well manured. In one of these beds 
| [ planted the top or crown of the potatoes, (mercer) 
‘in the next, the sides, and in the two last, the 
|crowns und sides promiscuously. ‘The crowns are 
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all up about eight inches high, and look very 
flourishing. On examining the bed in which the 
sides were planted I find them just sprouting, being 
aut about one inch from the bulb, the surface of 
the ground having no appearance of vegetation 
whatever. The other two beds have come up as 
they were planted, promiscuously, presenting a 
very rough and uneven appearance, while some 
are eight inches high, others have not made their 
way through the earth. This patch was planted 
on the 18th June, and I mention the facts thus far 
developed, to encourage others to make more care- 
ful experiments, on more extensive scales, and to 
excite a spirit of inquiry: satisfied that we agricul- 
turists have much to learn yet. 


July 9, 1835. 


Ss. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ARTIFICIAL GRASS- 
ES. 


Clairmont, 6th Month 20, 1835. 
Epwarp P. Roserts, 


Respected F'riend—I have received thy letter of 
the 13th inst., containing 12 queries relative to the 
culture and suitableness of the most approved spe- 
cies of grasses, for dairy purposes, intended for the 
information of a gentleman to the south. And 
while I comply mostcheerfully in replying thereto, 
I hope I shall be excused, at this busy season of 
the year, for making my answersas concise as pos- 
sible. 1 am fully sensible that the subjects to which 
thou has called my attention, are vitally important, 
and are entitled to a more minute and extensive no- 
tice than I have leisure now to devote to them, 
but if a plain account of my opinions and practice, 
will be of any service to our southern subscri- 
ber and inquirer, or to others, they are at thy ser- 
vice. 

Ist Query. Is clover suited to being grazed 
by cattle, horses, &c.—or is it more profitable to 
cut it and soil the cattle with it? 

In reply to this query, I may observe, that red 
clover is for ing cattle; but in order to 
derive the full benefit of enriching the land by it, 
the cattle ought not to graze on it until it is nearly 
or quite in bloom, whereby the droppings of the 
cattle, are in some degree covered by the clover, 
and the evaporation of the more valuable portions 
of the manure,thus to aconsiderable extent, prevent- 
ed. The cattle should be taken off early enough in 
the fall to leave a good cover, to protect ihe roots of 
the clover, and prevent their being drawn out by 
the winter frosts. Clover is now generally known 
to be the best of all grasses for enriching and im- 
proving poor land; it should, therefore, be sown 
with all the varieties of spear grasses, viz:— 
orchard grass, timothy, tall meadow-oat, and 
i grass, if the latter be sown on dry mellow 

and. 
Although red clover is not the best grass for 


grazing cattle, yet it is essential to the grazing, as 
it feriilizes the land, and thereby promotes the 


growth of white clover and green grass, poa pra- 
tensis, which are considered as the richest and most 
acceptable to cattle of all grasses. 

Soiling of cattle in the stalls have two good pro- 
perties in it, viz. cattle thus fed furnish more ma- 
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nure, and require less land to provide the necessa- 
ry supplies of provender, but these are not gained 
without additional expense, and great risk to the 
health of the cattle, which is certain to be impaired 
more or less, unless they are permitted to range 
abroad a partof each day. 

2d Query. Is lucerne better suited to soiling 
milch cows than the common red clover; does it 
yield more green fodder, and is it earlier? 

3d Query. Is orchard grass calculated to be- 
ing grazed by cattle—does it sustain much loss 
from the treading down of the cattle while feed- 
ing? 

“Answer to the 2d. and 3d queries. The cheap- 
est and earliest article for soiling, is, 1 think, the 
tall meadow oat grass—avena eliator. ‘The lu- 
cerne is equally early, and as good or better for 
soiling; but its culture is more difficult and expen- 
sive. ‘The red clover soon follows them, and when 
ready to cut we have no occasion for a better ar- 
ticle tosoil with. The orchard grass and tall mea- 
dow oat, affords the most pasture of any of the 
spear grasses I am acquainted with, and will make 
good and suitable hay for cattle if sown thick, and 
cut when in flower, or rather before; continuing 
longer in sandy land than most other grasses and 
bears the trampling of cattle well, 

I shall now answer the following of thy ques- 
tions, under the same general head: 

4th Query. Is it considered judicious to sow 
clover seed and orchard grass seed together to 
graze upon? 

5th Query. Is it considered sound economy to sow 
the above grasses together for hay? In either case, 
what are the respective proportions of seed of each 
that should be sown to the acre? 

6th Query. Will the orchard grass mature 
sufficiently early to be cut with the clover for 


hay. 

7th Query. What quantity of orchard grass 
when sown alone, should be sown on an acre in- 
tended for hay? 

8th Query. Should a larger quantity of orchard 
grass be sown on an acre intended for grazing than 
on one intended to be cut for hay? 

9th Query. Will herds grass bear grazing; 
and is there much loss resulting from the hoofs of 
the cattle? 

10th Which of all the artificial grasses within 
your knowledge would you prefer for grazing, and 
which for soiling? 

llth Query. Which of the artificial grasses 
is the most profitable for hay, regard being had to 
its nutritious quality, facility of curing, and adap- 
tation as food for cattle? 

I am in the regular practice of sowing from five 
to six quarts of clover seed to the acre, in March, 
on land that was sowed in the previous fall with 
orchard grass, or tall meadow oat. They are in 
flower about thesame time and are well salsulated 
to support the clover, and be mowed together. 


The requisite geentity of orchard seed for 
an acre, depends much on how well it has been 
cleaned and prepared for sowing. I sow about 


two bushels when clean, first preparing it as fol- 
lows:—lay the seed about four inches thick on a 
floor; make it thoroughly damp by repeatedly wa- 
tering it well, and care should be taken to turn it 
frequently. It should remain thus for about 36 
hours, which renders the seed heavier, causes it 
to fall freer from the hand, and enables the sower 
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to distribute it more evenly, it not being from 
its increased specific gravity so liable to be 
affected by the wind. Another advantage gain- 
ed is—it vegetates with much greater certainty. 

Herds grass makes good hay for milch cows, 
being soft and nutritious, but the yield is not equal 
to other grasses, either for hay or pasture.—It may, 
however, be sown to profit on cold damp lands, 
where it thrives better than on dry land, and will 
grow on land too wet for any of the other grasses 
enumerated above. } 

I prefer clover and orchard grass mixed to feed 
cattle with in hay or pasture: and timothy and clo- 
ver for horses. Although the clover ripens earlier 
than the timothy; yet if cut when in bloom, they 
make a better hay than either do separately. Ow- 
ing to the astringent quality of the timothy, horses 
fed alone on it constantly, become costive, if not 
feverish, and sometimes both; these being the ne- 
cessary consequences of such a condition of the 
bowels, when long continued. ‘This injurious and 
natural tendency of the timothy, is corrected by 
the clover; its admixture therefore with the latter 
is absolutely necessary to the preservation of the 
health of horses. Should some of the clover when 
mowed with the timothy be so ripe as_to crumble 
on making it into hay, it should not be considered 
as a loss; it falls to the ground where it decomposes, 
and in part repays the soil for what it has abstract- 
ed from it, and thus serves to fertilize it and enable 
it the better to nourish and bring forth its next 
crop. 

19th Query. What quantity of seed of each 
of the several grasses should be sown—when— 
and how should the ground be prepared, manured, 
&c? 

Answer to the 12th Query. In order to prepare 
lands in the best manner for grass seed, all the na- 
tive grass and weeds must be completely eradica- 
ted by the culture of mellowing crops; such as In- 
dian corn, tobacco, cotton or potatoes, or by a 
cleansing fallow of repeated ploughings and _har- 
rowings during the spring and summer; and if not 
rich enough to produce from five to six barrels, of 
five bushels each of corn, to the acre, manure 
the land and plough it in with a shallow fur- 
row just before sowing the seed. If lime or 
ashes should be used, it will be best to harrow 
them in. 

I prefer sowing the spear grass seeds in the lati- 
tude of Baltimore from the Ist to the 25th of Sep- 
tember. However, on stiff clay they may be 
sown later, as also on sandy lands, owing to the 
injurious effects resulting from their heated sur- 
face. For every degree south of, and parallel with, 
Baltimore, and the sea-coast, sow the spear grass 
seeds about ten days later: and in the spring sow 
clover seed ten days earlier. 

I sow about the same quantity of oat grass seed 
as of orchard, and about five quarts of timothy 
seed, and one-half a bushel of herds. It is the 
neatest way to sow the spear grasses by them- 
selves: nor do they require, in my opinion, the pro- 
tection of grain crops; but it is however, some- 
times a convenience to sow these seeds on wheat, 
rye and oat fields—and often. very judicious in a 
routine of crops. It is not, nevertheless, always 
best on grazing farms, the shattering grain fre- 
quently proving a weed to the succeeding grass 
crops, whilst those grain crops, themselves, sub- 
stract much of the nutriment which should have 





been permitted to, and otherwise would, have sus- 
tained the grass. | 
Respectfully, thy friend, 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. ® 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


BFNEFIT DERIVED FROM THE PEA 
CROP. 


Woodlands, (Ala.) April 15, 1835. 


Dear Sir—The great benefits derived from the 
pea crop in the south, are generally known to 
planters, but it will be readily granted by those ac- 
quainted with southern agriculture, that the advan- 
tages which a knowledge of this fact might give 
to them, are but partially experienced, owing to 
the want of being informed of’ a successful and rea- 
dy mode of preserving that valuable plant. In 

0. 12, for December last, I think this subject is 
brought forward by one of your writers, and whose 
remarks has induced me, sir, to offer to you, and 
through vour truly valuable periodical, the mite of 
my practical knowledge of the value of the pea, 
arising from the manner in which I cultivate and 
preserve it, and also apply it in the feeding and 
support of stock. And here, I beg leave to sug- 
gest an idea, the application of which I have fre- 
quently noticed, and not unfrequently felt, viz. that 
the relative value of any product of planting in- 
dustry depends in a great degree on a judicious 
application of it, and a strict adherence to a well 
timed system of economy. Under a belief in the 
truth of this remark, I have appropriated my pea 
crop exclusively to the support of my milch cows 
and sheep, ae J fattening kids. It aids equally in 
the production of superior milk and butter during 
the winter, and fine mutton and lamb—four pro- 
minent items in comfortable living. ‘The pea crop 
claims a considerable credit from the circumstance 
of being produced by the same labor that brings to 
maturity acrop of corn. Another value is fairl 
claimed by this plant, as an ameliorator of the soil, 
independent of a valuable product. The pea can 
be sown or planted after a crop of small grain is 
taken from the ground. M pear is to cut my 
rye and oats, what would be called early, or just 
before they are perfectly ripe, remove the grain 
from the field, and stack to cure,in some other, 
and turn in the stubble as soon as possible on peas 
previously sown—and this course more especially 
to improve my land, which last would be partially 
lost by cultivating the peas. This course is adopt- 
ed also, not only to improve the land but to admit 
the pea to be put into the ground in good time to se- 
cure a heavy crop, and to give greater value to 
the straw of the oats or rye, and which I stack, or 
rather house, sometimes the day after cutting, by 
giving a liberal quantity of salt, sprinkling it over 
as I stack the last. 

When I plant the pea with the corn crop, I put 
the seed into the ground uniformly, so as to secure 
one ploughing of the corn to the. pea, as also a 
liberal share of the hoe. As early as the pea 
reaches maturity, anticipating about the time now 
admitted, in saving small grain, viz. “just before it 
is perfectly ripe,” while yet the leaf and vine ex- 
hibit a growing state, the peas are pulled up, or 
cut at the ground, with knives made for the pur- 
pose of cutting down corn, the cutters returning 
along the row, cut by them, and gathering into 
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small armsfull, raise up the bunch, placing it as 
upright as it can be made to stand, for the more free 
admittance of sun and air. If planted among corn, 
this last has been sometimes removed from the field, 
by being cut at the ground, saving in this way, 
stalks, blades, tops and corn. After one day’s sun, 
I turn and raise up the bunches of vine and peas, 
and if any assurance of the continuance of good 
weather can be seen, 1 give them another day. 
The following I haul in, on along coupled low- 
wheel wagon, fixed for the purpose with racks. 
Satisfied from reason and> experience, that open 
pens are better calculated for the preservation of 
every kind of straw and vines in our climate, than 
close buildings, I have pens built of chestnut rajls, 
about twelve feet in — which pens can be re- 
moved at pleasure: in them I placed a tight floor 
of jointed plank, moveable if required, and raised 
about two feet from the ground. On this floor I 
lay a little well cured and dry wheat, rye, oats, or 
rice-straw, and on this, pea vines are put, until 
the layer, after being pressed down by the weight 
of a child, will be about twelve inches thick; on 
this layer salt is scattered—there is no loss by scat- 
tering the salt freely, the floor ultimately arresting 
what passes through in handling and feeding; what 
goes off with the pea vines being necessary for the 
thriving and health of the animals fed—the first 
going to salt my hogs the next year. ‘The scatter- 
ing of the salt is followed by straw, peas as before, 


and salt, until the pen is filled. when the roof of 


broad and sound clapboards is laid on, and secured 
by cross-rails, which interlock with the last put 
on. 

In this mode of housing my pea crop, I consult 
saving time, convenience and economy. In place 
of a door, I have three of the rails so fixed on the 
front side, (or whatever one is most converfient to 
take out) that they can be moved as bars. The 
leaves and vines are generally taken out as green 
and sweet as when sense and if possible, sub- 
mitted to the cutting box, and which is found an 
excellent preparation for the use of the animal 
feeding on them. This last enables them to fill 
themselves much sooner. The vines are cut about 
an inch, and if not steamed, (which is a superior 

reparation for milch cows) are put into the feed- 
ing trough, and sprinkled with a liquid preparation 
of water, with as much corn or rye-meal in it as 
will produce the vinous fermentation, and used just 
as the dcetus has commenced. : 

By pursuing this mode of saving, and using this 
plant, it will readily occur that an acre gives, when 
either planted among corn, or sown after grain, a 
fine quantity of dry winter food, and of a most nutri- 
tious character. 

The period at which the vines are taken up, 
makes the pod hold the pea much more tenacious- 
ly than if suffered to get perfectly ripe; consequent- 
ly there is less waste in feeding. A few pigs suf- 
fered to run im the cattle or sheep pens, accounts 
honestly forevery pea. If fed in racks, the peas 
may be fairly credited with the maintainance of 
one pig for every sheep, and four for each cow, 
during the time of feeding. 

The straw is given out with the vines and eaten 
with avidity, evidently imbibing so much of the 
quality of the pea as to become very agreeable to 
the taste of animals, particularly oxen, to whom I 
give it frequently. In filling the pen, I placea 
large keg in the centre, drawing it up as I progress. 
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This leaves an opening for the escape of any pro- 
duct of fermentation that may arise, as also, for 
the entrance of atmosperic air. 

For a stock of that valuable animal, the sheep, 
there cannot be a superior winter provision, espe- 
cially if a few turnips are added, or an hour in the 
day in a rye-field, with pointed attention'to salt- 
ing. 

‘From a fair trial, I know this mode of feeding 
that animal, preserves a fine state of flesh, fleece 
and health, during our short winters. With some, 
kid is a delicacy, kept on this food along with the 
sheep, the real ‘“‘savory meat” may be had. 

CINCINNATUS. 





KILNS FOR DRYING CORN—MODE OF INVESTI- 
GATION IN THE CHEAT CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Granville, N. C. July 14, 1835. 


I am desirous of erecting a kiln for the purpose 
of drying Indian corn to be ground into meal in the 
spring, and kept for use during the summer months. 
Will you be so good as to furnish through your 
Register, the most approved plan of building them? 
a size, the mode, and material of construction, 

c. 

The cheat controversy has escaped unsettled 
from your paper. If wheat is changed to cheat 
the fact may be demonstratively shown by care- 
fully taking up by the roots the bunches of cheat, 
and washing the earth from the roots. If the hull 
of the parent grain of wheat can be found attach- 
ed to the cheat, no one can longer doubt that the 
change does take place. I have inthis way wash- 
ed and examined often the roots of wheat and of 
cheat: the hull of the grain of wheat I generally 
found adhering to the roots of the wheat, but ne- 
ver to the cheat. 

W. 0. GREGORY. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
LUCERNE-—-MANURE ON BARREN SOILS. 


Lynchburg, July 9th, 1835. 


This valuable grass is not sufficiently known 
among our farmers. I have had a lot of it for 
several rears, and am much pleased with it. Al- 
though it is not calculated to supercede clover on 
a large scale, and one cutting does not produce 
quite as much, yet it has several advantages. It 
is fit for use twelve or fifteen days earlier—can be 
cut from four to six times a year—never salivates, 
but is good throughout the season, and does not 
require renewing for many years. Every farmer 
should have, it east, a sufficient lot of it, but as 
it requires free manuring, it will, as a crop suit 
only those who have much manure and little land. 
And here permit me to make a few suggestions 
respecting manure. Every well directed move- 
ment that is made in relation to this article gives 
the most ample returns, but like all other opera- 
tions, it requires judgement. Rich stable manure 
ought to remain wnder a shelter till carried to the 
field. Only observe the large quantity of highly 
colored water it gives out after a heavy rain. 
When there is plenty of straw, corn stalks and 
other litter, the case is different, as these absorb 
what would otherwise run off. Indeed it is prob- 
able that a large portion of the value of the corn 
stalk as a manure, is owing to its capacity for ab- 
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sorption. In general, land that is “born poor” 
cannot be manured to advantage, until something 
is done to change its constitution, whether it be 
lime, marl, burnt clay, ashes or other substances. 
We all know that the decomposition of vegetable 
matter tends to improve the generality of soils: 
yet there is land in our country that has had 
weeds, grass, leaves and other matter rotting on it 
for hundreds, and perhaps thousands of years, 
and is yet poor. There are lands in the neighbor- 
hood of’ large cities which the skill of the chemist 
and farmer combined, has not been able to render 
fertile. I am informed there is land not many 
miles from London itself, that has never been 
made productive. It would certainly be a waste 
of manure to put it on such stubborn soils. I am 
aware, Mr. Editor, that some of your readers un- 
derstand these things much better than I do, but 
there are others who have paid little attention to 
the subject, and you know that to impart informa- 
tion, and correct bad habits of long standing in 
many persons, requires “precept on precept, and 
line upon line.” 


M. D. 


EFFECT OF QUICKLIME ON THE MAGGOTS OF 


HESSIAN FLY. CROPS OF WHEAT IN THE 
VALLEY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Augusta County, Va., July 16, 1835. 


You requested “a statement of some experi- 

ments and observations on Hessian fly.” I have 
made no experiments on that subject, but suppose 
Mr. A. referred to some observations on that sub- 
ject made by me when he was here sometime 
since. It consists in sowing lime on the wheat at 
the time it begins to shoot; the theory of the modus 
operandi is, that the egg that produces the worm, 
or small insect, is deposited through the blades of 
the wheat, and obtains vitality about the time the 
stem begins to shoot or rise up, and it begins then 
to eat it, or by its bulk prevent the growth of the 
stalk. ‘The remedy is then to sow broadcast lime, 
first made as fine as possible and dry; and it must 
be sowed when there is a heavy dew, or during a 
shower of rain. About a bushel of lime to an 
acre is thought to be sufficient. I had last sum- 
mer an opportunity of observing a piece of wheat 
that was treated in this manner. it appeared to 
become yellow and be on the decline; and after the 
application of the lime, it changed color and ap- 
peared recruited, and was at harvest almost as 
good as the other part of the field, in which there 
was not any fly. You can readily conceive the 
manner of the water or dew on the wheat be- 
coming impregnated with lime, which it must re- 
ceive in the process of sowing, and running down 
the stalk, and coming in contact with the young 
fly, and destroying it by its caustic qualities. 

The apprehension of the most desponding is 
realized, as to the product of the crops of wheat 
in this region of country. It has been estimated 
at one-fourth of an ordinary crop. Perhaps taking 
Augusta County, it may turn out so—but in my 
neighborhood, I think, it will not be so much. I 
think that I will not have more than the seed sown, 
if so much—but some others will have half'a crop, 
and some few as good as ordinary. Wheat does 
not ripen as it generally does—it is now the 16th 
of Jul y, and I have harvested none as yet, though 


some people are cutting now. The time of com- 
mencing harvest here, is usually in the last of 
June or first of July. Wheat is generally thin 
on the ground, and we have had a late and cold 
spring, and wheat is taken with mildew, scab, 
smut, and almost every disease to which it is sub- 
ject—and being so thin as not tocover the ground, 
weeds and cheat, and all kinds of trash grow up 
with the wheat. In Rockbridge, the county next 
up the Valley, the crops of wheat are much better 
than in this county: in many parts of that county 
I am told their crops of wheat are good—but down 
the Valley to the Potomac,I believe the crops 
have in a great measure failed. 


WM. M. TATE. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


ON THE BAD EFFECTS OF COLD ON SOILS AND 
. THEIR PRODUCTS. 


Wardsfork, Charlotte. 


In the first place, in those regions of the earth 
where winter is most severe, the soil is the most 
steril; and where warmth prevails, fertility 
abounds. 

Secondly. Nature provides against the bad ef- 
fects of frost, by covering the earth. with trees, 
whose leaves dropping in autumn, prepare a cover- 
ing against winter. here cold is so severe as to 
benumb the vital principle of soil, there is nothing 
but barrenness. 


Thirdly. Land newly cleared, is most produc- 


tive ct well broke) the first year, being long se- 
cure 


from freezing by a bed of leaves. And 
those parts of the clearing produce best which 
have a southern exposure. 

Fourthly. Land produces better after being 
covered during the winter by deep snows, as these 
snows prevent freezing. 

Fifthly. Land is more productive where it is 
covered during the winter by logs, brush, stacks, 
and even frocks and clay, where there is no marl. 
Soils brought up from below the reach of frost, will 
also produce best. 

Sixthly. Land broke in the fall and exposed to 
the winter freeze, does not produce so kindly as 
when broke in the spring: though the opposite 
notion is held by most, but it is neither agreeable 
to reason nor to nature. Uncovering the earth in 
the fall exposes it to all the disorganizing effects 
of wet and cold. Forwarding business, is the 
only thing that can be said in favor of’ fall plough- 
ing. | | 
Reunite. The method which nature takes to 
restore exhausted soil, shows it is injured by cold. 
There is a vis medicatriz in inanimate, as well as 
animated nature. The way we are told to become 
eminent in medicine, is to watch the movement of 
the conservative principle ; and so I judge it is 
in agriculture. When exhausted land is thrown 
out of cultivation, the conservative principle be- 
gins to prepare acovering for the soil. ‘The broom- 
straw is generally selected. This humble sedge 
is only of negative advantage—nature only aims 
at a piece of economy—a home dress to hide na- 
kedness and keep off cold, and tie the soil together, 
until she can prepare a better suit. ‘The action ol 
frost without this covering, would be altogether 
destructive. JI have observed after a freeze suc- 
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broomstraw to hold the soil together, and there is 
a perpetual dividing and crumbling of particles of 
earth, and a vast quantity of this “real estate” is 
really hastening off to the sea. Such a “removal 
of the deposites” is producing waste and want in 
the land. It is for the want of nature’s covering, 
that galls become gulleys—cultivation never made 
pulleys. Bad cultivation, to be sure, will assist; 

ut good cultivation will not prevent the bad ef- 
fects of freezing. Nature clearly shows that the 
mode of defence against this destructive agent, 
cold, is the covering of the surface. The next 
after the growth of sedge, is the old-field pine. 
Here nature aims at something more than a nega- 
tive good: soil improves somewhat under this thick 
warm evergreen shelter, so secure against the ac- 
tion of frost. Nature surely abhors nakedness as 
much as she abhors a vacuum! 

; _ some practical inferences, I shall con- 
clude. 

In the first place, I infer that the best mode of 
shielding the soil against the action of winter, is 
the great desideratum. Throwing your coarse ma- 
nure over the surface, would contribute to this end. 
So would brush and other offal of your new- 
grounds. It also points out the great advantage 
of raising those grasses which would not only 
protect the soil against heat, but cold also. 

Secondly. Galls and gulleys must be healed by 
covering them effectually against the action of 
frost, and diverting the rain waters from them by 
protectors. Never suffer any place naked of soil 
to be naked of clothing orcovering. For cold in 
winter, is like old Harry Lee was in war: it makes 
for the weak points. It will be nibbling at such 
places through the whole winter, and they will be 
increased every year. What with the growing 
of Yankee collections and winter freezing, [ thin 
Old Virginia is dying not a very lingering death. 

Thirdly. I infer that itis best to plough land 
in the spring; that plant beds should be covered 
during winter, and also garden spots; as keeping 
out the cold quickens the vegetating principle, and 
gives a forward growth to plants. 

Fourthly. IT infer that there is no necessity for 
the four-shift system, the grand promoter of emi- 
gration, sending off more than would an annual 
insurrection. Ifour fields were kept well covered 
with vegetation, and coarse litter, there would be 
no need of so much rest. ‘The monopoly of land- 
ed property now increasing, and shoving out many 
of the laboring people to the west, is a serious 
matter to Virginia, and it arises in some measure 
from the idea, that it takes a longer lime to make 
land rich, and it must be done by rest principally. 
If this notion remains with us long, the bone and 
sinew of the state will be driven off, and who will 
be left behind? <A few of the genteel with their 
many shifts and many ‘negers’ will have more high 
blood than high pluck, more bowels than brains; 
and will in less than a half century, (if they breed 
at all,) by marrying (but not loving) their rich 
cousins, fill the land with halt, withered and blind, 
which would take another pool of Siloam with an 
angel to trouble it, to make them whole again. 

he view I have taken, suggests the necessity 
of covering the soil around the roots of grape 
vines, valuable shrubs, and fruit trees. Does not 
the close observer of nature see how she covers 
the roots of trees with leaves, full time enough to 
guard against winter? J. R. 





From the Penny Magazine. 
ON THE HATCHING OF POULTRY. 


In the hatching of poultry, asin most other things, 
nature is the best guide. ‘The hen and duck, if left 
to themselves, find some dry, warm, sandy hedge 
or bank, in which to deposite their eggs, forming 
their nests of leaves, moss, or dry grass. In this 
way the warmth is retained when the bird quits 
the nest for the moments she devotes to her scanty 
and hurried meal. ‘The good housewile’s mode is 
the reverse of this. She makes a nest, or box, of 
stone, brick, or wood, and fills it with clean long 
straw. By this means, less heat is generated by 
the hen, and that which is produced quickly es- 
capes in her occasional absences;—the eggs are 
chilled and addled, and frequent failures ensue in 
the expected brood. To obviate this, the best mode 
is to put at the bottom and sides of the boxes of 
the henhouse, a sufficient quantity of fine, dry 
sand, or of coal or wood ashes, lining them with 
alittle well-broken dry grass, or untwisted hay- 
bands, or moss, or bruised straw. Wood-ashes 
have been found to be the best, as they produce 
the effect of destroying the fleas by which poultry 
are so much infested; and that this will not be dis- 
agreeable to them is evident from the propensity 
which they have to roll in heaps of dust, or of 
ashes of any kind. An experienced rearer of poul- 
try adopted the method above described during a 
long course of years and scarcely ever met with a 
disappointment. 





From the Franklin Mercury. 
A PROFITABLE CROP OF MULBERRY PLANTS. 


A Northampton gentleman planted last year a 
half-paper (costing twenty-five cents) of the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis, er Chinese Mulberry. The seed 
occupied a few feet square of his garden, and the 
plants came up to the number of about two hun- 
dred andforty. For these plants he has repeated- 
ly this season been oflered twenty-five cents each. 
The principal reason of this, however, is that the 
seed originally procured of this species of mulber- 
ry has all been consumed, and there is not much 
probability that any more good seed can be _pro- 
cured from the same quarter; and some years, of 
course, must be elapsed before it can be procured 
from the native trees. Other parcels of this seed 
have been obtained from China since the first was 
imported, but none of them have produced any- 
thing, having without doubt under the influence of 
the proverbial jealousy of the Chinese been sub- 
jected to some process, which, without affecting 
the appearance, destroyed the fructifying princi- 
ple. 


[The foregoing is a striking illustration of how 
many losses and disappointments will be sustained, 
before it is generally known that no reliance can be 
placed on the seeds of the Chinese mulberry for pro- 
ducing the same kind of plants. The several trans- 
lated articles on this subject, which have been given 
in this journal, if regarded, would serve as very im- 
portant instructions to those who seek to propagate 
thistree. If indeed it is true, (as alleged above) that 
the Chinese have destroyed the germinating power of 
the seeds before selling them, by the intended fraud 
they have rendered a service: as it is better to be dis- 
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appointed by the seeds not sprouting, than in the kind 
of crop expected from them, after years have been 
devoted to the culture.] 


From the Penny Magazine. 
WILD DOGS IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


The annoyance and danger occasioned by the 
wild- dogs in Van Diemen’s Land is still a subject 
of great complaint in the papers of that colony; 
and the most active exertions hitherto used seem 
to have had little effect in abating the nuisance. 
The dogsappear rather to increase in number and 
boldness. A case is mentioned in which a per- 
son named Akerly was assaulted by thirteen of 
these animals, and would probably have been 
killed if he had not contrived to get up into a tree. 
The means hitherto employed to eradicate them 
do notseem to have been commensurate with the 
growth of theevil. A society has been establish- 
ed at Gaddesden, near Campbell Town, to effect 
their destruction; and the house of the chairman 
exhibits a collection of skins, to the number of a 
hundred, of dogs that have been killed, of almost 
all kinds, from the shepherd-dog to the Newfound- 
land. Itis thought that unless the most decided 
measures are taken, it will be impossible to pasture 
sheepinthe colony. The dogs bring forth six or 
eight young at a litter, and commence breeding at 
one year old, while the sheep brings forth only 
one, and does not commence breeding until two 
years of age. The ultimate and discouraging 
prospect which this opens is brought nearer by 
the daily defection of the domestic dogs of the 
colony to the wild ones. “At the remote stock- 
hunts,” says a recent paper, ‘“‘a free man keeps 
as many dogs as he pleases; frequently six or eight 
are kept; these dogs provide for themselves, and 
continually make off to the wild packs. All re- 
monstrance is received with a smile of contempt, 
and returned by insult; and until such people are 
strictly prohibited from keeping dogs in the pasto- 
ral districts under heavy penalties, matters are not 
likely to mend: indeed it is to be feared that the 
evil is fixed for ever—that it has been too long ne- 
glected, and is now past remedy.”” We are too 
well assured of the resources and power of civil- 
ized men to partake of these apprehensions; but 
any delay now in organizing a plan of simulta- 
neous operation against the dogs, is likely to ren- 
der their future extirpation a matter of great and 
increasing difficulty and expense. Meanwhile, at 
this distance from the spot, it is interesting to watch 
the various aspects in which this remarkable state 
of things appears, and to observe the different 
measures which it may be necessary to adopt 
against the canine depredators. Since writing the 
above we find that an “Act of Council” has been 
issued for the purpose of restraining the increase 
of dogs. All dogs are to be registered; and none 
are to be left at large except in Hobart Town and 
Launceston. Unregistered dogs, or dogs found at 
large contrary to this order, are to be killed. The 
persons killing them are to be paid from 5s. to 40s. 
for each, out of a fund ‘seme by the registration 
fees. The registration fee fora watch-dog kept 
chained, or a sheep dog, is 2s. 6d.; all other dogs 
10s., or if females double the respective amounts. 
The local newspapers are not very sanguine in ex- 
pectations of good from this measure. 
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Abbeville, S. C., July 11th, 1835. 


I congratulate you, sir, on the growing circula- 
tion of the Register. Yet it is a matter of sur- 
prise that a useful publication like this, which in- 
terests nine-tenths of the people, should not be 
still more eagerly sought for, and liberally sustain- 
ed. Is agriculture, the first, noblest pursuit of 
man, unworthy of the investigation of the princi- 
ples which constitute it a science, and of their 
proper application to practical purposes? This 
question will be promptly answered in the nega- 
tive; still men, by their acts, seem to affirm other- 
wise. It is certain that one of the most efficient 
means of rendering service to the cultivators of 
the soil, is to present, in one view, the results of 
individual experience, by the examination and 
comparison of which, some principle may be de- 
duced and established. And as the remoteness 
of individuals from each other preclude the prac- 
ticability of a personal interchange of thoughts 
and opinions, such a work as the Register, may, 
through the facilities furnished by the press. and 
post office, remove the barrier, and bring men who 
live many hundred miles apart together, without 
scarcely any trouble or expense. Its title to pa- 
tronage is too obvious to demand labored reasons 
to prove it. 


Columbia, S. C. July 12, 1835. 


I had intended when I next wrote to you, to say 
how I was pleased to travel over again the farm 
of Lagrange in your last number. Our great and 
good friend Gen. Lafayette, and his son-in-law 
Mr. Delasterie, took me to see the whole of it, at 
which I was, of course, much gratified. I recog- 
nized most of the particulars as.I read the account. 
The farm of Lagrange is, I believe, the best as to 
quality of land of that part of country; but some 
of his neighbors who have also their farms in the 
best order, deserve much more credit than they 
generally get; for, if 1 am not very much mistaken, 
they had to work on a most miserable flat, white 
and wet soil, and nothing but great skill and great 
industry could have made such farms as I saw 
there in a state of improvement. 


Prince George, July 21, 1835. 


I send you specimens of the turkey, and of’ the 
blue stem wheat; acouple of heads and some ot 


the grains of each. They are both very fine. 
Examine them re and sée if you can dis- 
cover any difference. They were raised but a 
short distance apart, a space of but 15 or 20 feet 
intervening; and bore so strong 4 resemblance 
throughout the whole period of their growth, as 
to leave on my mind but little doubt of their iden- 
lity. If it be the same wheat, it may save some 
trouble to those who, or whose neighbors, culti- 
vate it under the name of “blue stem,” to be ap- 
prised of the fact. From the high reputation of 
the turkey wheat, they might incur some trouble 
and expense, too, to get that which they already 
have. I have been somewhat disappointed by 
finding that I have but one valuable variety, 
where | expected two. The blue stem has the 
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character on the Pamunkey, where I derived my 
specimen, of being peculiarly adapted to low 
grounds, but is not otherwise considered a very 
productive kind. I understand it is exempt from 
the strut, as it is called in this neighborhood, to 
which the purple straw is unfortunately so liable. 

While on the subject of wheat permit me to 
ask, through you, a description of the ‘ Washing- 
ton white wheat” of Maryland. Is it a bearded 
wheat, ~resembling at maturity, while standing in 
the field, the po a chaff? received a barrel 
last fall, selected with some care, in Baltimore, un- 
der that name, which accords with the above de- 
scription, but has turned out very indifferently, 


a Iinfer that there may have been a mis- 
take. 


[The two samples of wheat seem, both in grain and 
head, to be precisely alike. Until receiving this sample 
of “blue stem,” and finding it a white wheat, we had 
been deceived by that name, and supposed that it was 
meant for the “purple straw,” of which the name is 
equally descriptive. Thus it frequently happens, from 
the confusion in agricultural nomenclature, that a term 
known to every body in one part of the country, is 
either unknown, or is applied to something else, at the 
distance of a hundred miles, or less.] 





PROSPECT OF SEASON AND CROPS. 


From all the information received, there is but little 
doubt left of a general loss in the wheat crop of Vir- 
ginia, of between one-half and two-thirds. In Lower 
Virginia, we have heard of good crops no where, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of Williamsburg—and all 
were not good even inthat smallspace. The sufferers 
in such cases are apt to be persuaded that their losses 
are greater than afterwards may be found true—and 
besides, we have only statements limited to particular 
farms, or at most, particular regions of the state. But 
our reports all came from known and highly respecta- 
ble correspondents, and are in every case made as 
correctly as the writers’ lights have permitted. In 
this respect, they stand on a very different footing 
from the usual reports which appear in commercial 
newspapers, and which often are written by dealers 
and speculators, with the view of affecting prices for 
their private gain. 

The crops of wheat in Pennsylvania are fine—and 
so it is lately said of New Jersey, and at least part of 
New York. The price in Virginia therefore cannot 
be as high as is generally supposed. 

The corn in Lower Virginia now promises a good 
harvest. But much of its present luxuriance is owing 
to the recent frequent and abundant rains, which have 
produced a degree of succulence which will be the 
source of greater injury to the crop, should a severe 
drought occur in August. The uncertainty of the re- 
sult, and the risk of diminished product is not lessened, 
but increased, by the present fine appearance of the 
growth. 


July 29, 1835. 


Lynchburg, July 9th, 1835. 
A terrible tempest of wind, rain and hail 





June, and in its range totally destroyed wheat, rye, 
oats, corn, and garden vegetables, and broke all 
the window glass which was exposed. Twenty- 
five birds, mostly doves, were found dead under 
one tree in a field near town. Much of the hail 
was solid, and large and heavy as hens’ eggs; and 
several credible gentlemen say they saw stones 
big as a man’s fist. It was something over a mile 
wide, and commenced in Botetourt, fifly miles or 
so west of this, and continued, I know not how 
fardown. A similar storm, reported in the En- 
quirer, on the same day in Chesterfield, was prob- 
ably a continuation of the same cloud. 





Abbeville, S. C., 11th July, 1835. 


The crops in this section of South Carolina, are 
more backward than it was ever known—and 
what [affirm of them here, may be justly predi- 
cated of them throughout the state. Our great 
staple, cotton, has been retarded in its growth by 
the lingering of winter in the bosom of spring. 
Planters commenced to commit their seed to the 
earth at the usual time in April, but the coldness 
of the soil produced by a winter of unparalleled 
rigor, and the hard chilling rains which succeeded 
the planting, destroyed the vegetative principle of 
many of the seeds, and caused, what is here term- 
ed, a “bad stand.” ‘These unpropitious circum- 
stances, made the plants that did protrude through 
the crust of the ground, puny and sickly; thus 
rendering it almost indispensable to replant. The 
reward of the planter’s toil now depends much 
upon the subsequent season, and the late arrival 
of frost in autumn. Indian corn, which is a more 
hardy plant, and can endure tribulations that 
would be death to its more tender neighbor, cot- 
ton, exhibits a more flattering prospect, except in 
such vicinities as have been visited by a drought 
of long continuance. But the rains begin now to 
descend in copious showers, and if they continue, 
corn crops will, no doubt, yield well. The oats 
are in general good, and have just been harvested. 
There was an almost total failure of the wheat 
crop. The intense cold of the winter killed it 
almost entirely, and some of that which did sur- 
vive, was injured by the rust. ‘The quantity raised 
will not near supply the demand for home con- 
sumption. Flour is now selling from nine to ten 
dollars the barrel. We must look to the north to 
supply the demand. Wheat with us has proved 

enerally an uncertain crop—but I cannot avoid 

elieving, that this is owing to a very defective 
preparation of the soil, and a want of attention to 
the selection of proper seed—though [ will not 
venture to assert, that our southern climate is as 
congenial to its growth as a more northern one. 





King George, July 13, 1835. 


[ am just finishing my harvest—the latest with- 
in the memory of our old men—and the most un- 
profitable. Ido not think that I shall make more 
than one-third of an average crop. One-third of 
my crop was a clover fallow, the product of which 
will probably equal that of the balance, which was 
sown upon the best of the corn land. My esti- 
mate is, that the fallow will bring only four for one. 
The fly did me infinitely more mischief than the 
excessive cold of the winter. I observe that the 


passed over the centre of tiiis place on the 27th of | wheat was better where the clover was plastered. 
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Frederick, Va., July 23rd, 1835., 


ae ed 

Harvest is now over in this Valley pretty ge- 

nerally, and the reports of the newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, [ think the aver 
crop of the Valley will not exceed one-fourth. 


A CHAPTER ON DISCONTINUANCES OF SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

If the Farmers’ Register could live upon praises, it 
would be in a most thriving way—and there would be 
little ground to entertain fears for its decline, and final 
suppression, for want of a continued and sufficient 
support. If we were so disposed, we could fill many 
pages with unbought and unsought expressions of ap- 
probation from various subscribers and correspondents, 
and which however mistaken, or exaggerated, as tes- 
timonies of the value of this journal, were given (it 
may be presumed) as honestly as voluntarily, on the 
partof the writers. Very many of our correspondents 
know that passages of their communications of this 
kind have been either omitted entirely, thereby incur- 
ring some risk of offending our best;friends, or the ex- 
pressions of their favor and approbation have been 
softened and moderated in the publication, when they 
were so connected with the more important subject of 
the communication, that such passages could not be 
left out. This course has been taken, because such 
expressions of approbation, if published as received, 
would be considered more as evidences of editorial 
vanity, than merit—and would be confounded with the 
ordinary ‘“‘puffs” which are so easy to procure, and the 
fabrication of which now forms a regular but disgrace- 
ful part of the trade of publication—and isa branch 
of the trade which is the most profitable to the least 
deserving. 

But it is remarkable, (and would be not a little 
amusing to others less interested than ourselves—) that 
many of those who lavish praise on our work, at the 
same time announce the discontinuance of their sup- 
port. Now we are well aware that kind feelings may 
often induce these disagreeable annunciations to be 
accompanied and softened by expressions of approba- 
tion—but we cannot therefore distrust the sincerity of 
the opinions so expressed, and which are altogether 
voluntary, and uncalled for. When any subscriber 
chooses to withdraw his support from a work, after 
having complied with all his obligation incurred on 
that account, there is no need of reasons or excuses 
being given for his discontinuance. Between him and 
the publisher, the transaction is a mere matter of busi- 
ness—an exchange of a certain amount of money, 
paid by the one, for certain services to be rendered by 
the other—and neither of the parties is under any ob- 
ligation to the other, beyond the payment of the sum, 
or the service; nor to continue the bargain longer than 
it is desirable, or than a full equivalent is received for 
what is paid. If we expected more than this, we 
should be at least ashamed to acknowledge it. We 
only ask those who wish to withdraw their’support, to 
do so in proper time. The whole year is open to them 
for that purpose, and when payment is made, and a 
discontinuance ordered for the end of the current vol- 
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ume, it will be as readily and as certainly entered early, 
as late. But many will subject the publisher to send- | 
ing out one and even two or more monthly numbers of 
a new volume, before announcing an intention to stop 
at the end of the previous one: and in many cases, he 
is compelled to submit to this most unjustifiable im- 
position. The course of subscribers in such cases, is 
either civilly begging that a debt fairly incurred by 
them shall be remitted gratuitously by the creditor—or 
otherwise the debt is boldly denied, and the creditor 
must submit to the spoliation, for want of means for 
redress. 

So far the matter is considered as between individu- 
als—and so far, the editor pretends to have no claims 
on any subscriber’s support—nor for any thing more 
than a bare compliance with obligations actually in- 
curred. But there is another and more important 
point of view, to which attention is due. This applies 
to the general interest of the agricultural community, 
in the maintenance of the Farmers’ Register, consider- 
ed without regard to any particular or private interest, 
either of publisher or subscribers. Whatever may be 
the true degree of applause due to the operation of this 
journal—whether it be fixed according to the partial 
estimate of its warmest friends and zealous supporters, 
or of those who have never aided its efforts—or at any 
average degree between the opinions of friends and of 
enemies—it will certajnly appear, that through this 
medium much service has been rendered to agricul- 
tural improvement and agricultural interests, even 
during its short course—and that such effects may be 
necessarily expected to continue to increase, with the 
age and increased influence of the work. If any per- 
sons deem the Farmers’ Register to be worthless—or 
that its place would be better filled by any other agri- 
cultural publication—they are right to withhold their 
support. Butamong the great number who entertain 
opinions altogether opposed to these—who indeed 
would testify the most strongly in favor of its useful 
effects—it is strange that there should be so large a 
number who have never lent any support, or having 
done so, have withdrawn it. If only a tythe of the 
benefits anticipated from such a journal were to be 
realized to the agricultural community—and even ad- 
mitting that an individual should derive from it no 
special and private benefit, but only his proportion of 
the general benefits shared by all the agricultural com- 
munity, it would be manifest that his subscription for 
life, would be of very inconsiderable amount, com- 
pared to his share of the general benefit to be thus 
derived. 


QUERIES, 


Queries on the following subjects have been address- 
ed to us. We owe an apology for the long delay of 
the first, which was caused by unintentional over- 
sight. 

Ist. What is the proper mode of thatching houses 
with straw? And would the practice be economical 
in Lower Virginia? 

2nd. What is the best size, form, and model of fix- 
ing a roller, to be used on level and light land, for the 
purpose of giving the soil greater firmness by pressure: 








